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The Lietter which in here reprinted, as connected 
with the preceding Essay, was occasioned by a 
speeeh delivered in the Hoiue of ComnaoBs by the 
Member for Norwich, Mr. William Smith, the 
part of which in qaestion is thus reported in the 
'ParHamentary Debates: — 

^ The honoarabie member then adverted to thai 

* tergiversation of principle which the career of 

* political individuals so oi^en presented. He was 

* £blt from supposing, that a man who set out in 
' life with the profession of certain sentiments, was 

* bound to conclude life with them. He thought 

* there might be many occasions in which a 
' change of opinion, when that change was unat- 
' tend^ by any personal advantages, when it ap- 

* peared entirely disinterested, might be the result 

* of sincere conviction. But what he most de- 

* tested, what most filled him with disgust, was 
' the settled, determined malignity of a renegado. 
' He had read in a publication (The Quarterly 
' Review), certainly entitled to much respect from 
' its general literary excellences, though he dif- 
' fered from it in its principles, a passage alluding 
' to the rec«[it disturbances, which passage was 

* as follows : 

* '* When the man of free opinioHS commences 

* professor of moral and political philosophy for 

* tte benefit of the public, .the iables of old cro- 

* dulity are then verged . • his very hteath becomes 

' venmBou^ uad every page ^vttudv Av^ «^iw^&. 

b2 
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' abroad carries with it poison to the iin suspicious 
' reader. We have shown, on a former occasion, 

* how men of this description are acting upon the 

* public, and have explained in what manner a 
' large part of the people have been prepared for 
' the virus with which they inoculate ihem. The 
' dangers arising from KUch a state of things are 

* now fuHy apparent, and the designs of the in- 
' ceodiaries, which have for some years been pro- 
' claimed so plainly, that they ought, long ere 

* this, to have been prevented, are now manifested 
' by overt acts." 

' With the permission of the House, he would 
' read an extract from a poem recently pubUsbed, 
' to which, he supposed, the above writer alluded 

* (or at least to productions of a similar kind), as 
' constituting a part of the virus with which the 
' public mind had been infected : 

■ "Mybrelhr™. Ihtmilrelrnlhlaiidinigktyoiies! 

■ Ve km sU tq<nl ; Diluni lanit je lo. :^H 
' Eqnatily l» yoqr birthtifhl ; — whvn 1 ^aze ^^^H 



' I Fic^FD, Bud ladi^prt hi lh« uighl, 

' He could read many other passag;es from 
these works equally strong on both sides ; but, 
if they were written by the same person, he 
should like to know from the honourable and 
learned gentleman opposite, why no proceedings 
had been instituted against the author. Tlie poem 
Wat Tyler," appeared to him to be the mort 
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' seditious book that was ever written ; its author 
^did not stop short of exhorting to general 

* anarchy ; h^ vilified kings, priests, and nobles, 
^ and. was for universal suffrage, and perfect 

* equality. The Spencean plan could not be 
^ compa]?ed with it ; that miserable and ridiculous 

* p^onnance did not attempt to employ any 
*,argun^ent^.; but the author of Wat Tyler con- 

* ^tantly appealed to the passions, and in a style 

* which, the author, at that time, he supposed,- 

* conceived to be eloquence. Why, then, had not 
' those who thought it necessary to suspend the 

* Habeas Corpus act taken notice of this poem ? 

* Why had not they discovered the author of that 

* seditious publication, and visited him with the 

* penalties of the law? Tlie work was not pub- 

* lished secretly, it was not handed about in the 
' darkness of night, but openly and publicly sold 

* in the face of day. It was at this time to be 

* purchased at almost every bookseller's shop in 

* London : it was now exposed for sale in a book- 

* seller's shop in Pall-mall, who styled himself 
' bookseller to one or two of the royal family. 
' He borrowed the copy, from which he had 

* just read the extract, from an honourable friend 
' of his, who bought it in the usual way ; and, 

* therefore, he supposed there could be no difficulty 

* iu finding out the party that wrote it. lie had 
' heard, that when a man of the name of Winter- 

* bottom was some years ago confined in New- 

* gate, the manuscript had been sent to him, with 
' liberty to print it for his own advantage^ if he 

' thought proper ; but that mau, \l a-^^eax^^-* ^A 
'not like to risk the publicaliou •, an^, N>cv«^^^^<^'» 
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^ it was now first issued into the wotld. It must* 
^remain with the government^ and thetr ItgsX' 

* advisers, to take what steps they mi^ht deem' 
^'most advisable to repress tlus seditious work, 
^ and punish its author; In bringing it underthe" 
' notice of the House, he had merely spoken in* 

* defence of his coBstituentsv who had been most 
^ grossly calumniated ; and he thought that what* 
^ he had said would go very far to exculpate them. 
'. But he wished to take this bull by the horns.'. 



▲ LEfTTEA. 

TO WILLIAM SMITH, BSQ. MP. 



Sitt, 

You are representecl in the newspapers as having^ 
entered, during an important discussion in Par-^ 
liament^ into a. comparison between certain pae» 
aages in the Qoarteriy Review, and the opinione 
which were held by the author of Wat Tyler, threer 
and-rtwenty years ago. It appears farther, aocord-r 
iug to the same authority, thai the introduction 
ef so strange a critidsin, in so unfit a place, did 
not arise from the debate, but was a premeditated 
thing ; that you had prepared yourself for it by 
stowing the Quarteriy Review in one pocket, and 
Wat Tyler in the other; and that you deliberately 
stood up for the purpose of reviling an individual 
who was not present to vindicaite himself, and in 
aplacewhidi afforded you protection. 

My name, indeed, was not mentioned; but 
that I was the person whom you intended, was 
notorious to all who heard you. For the impro* 
]mety of introducing such topics in such an 
assembly, it is farther stated, that you received a 
well-meiited rebuke from Mr. Wynn, who spoke 
on that occasion as much from his feelings towards 
one with whom he has lived in \xiaik\fixt^^N»^ 
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friendship for nearly thirty years, as from a sense 
of the respect which is due to parliament. It is, 
however, proper that I should speak explicitly for 
myself. This was not necessary in regard to 
Mr. Brougham, . . he only carried the quarrels as 
well as the practices of the Edinburgh Review 
into the House of Commons. But as calumny. 
Sir, has not been your vocation, it may be use- 
ful, even to yourself, if I comment upon your 
first attempt. 

First, as to the Quarterly Review. You can 
have no other authority for ascribing any parti- 
cular paper in that journal to one person or to 
another, than common report : in following which 
you may happen to be as much mistaken as I was 
when upon the same grounds I supposed Mr. 
William Smith to be a man of candour, incapable 
of grossly and wantonly insulting an individual. 

The Quarterly Review stands upon its own 
merits. It is not answerable for any thing more 
than it contains. What I may have said, or 
thought, in any part of my life, no more concerns 
that journal than it does you, or the House of 
Commons : and I am as little answerable for. 
the journal, as the journal for me. What I may 
have written in it is a question which you, Sir, 
have no right to ask, and which certainly I will 
not answer. As little right have you to take that 
for granted which you cannot possibly know. 
The question, as respects the Quarterly Review, 
is not who wrote the paper which happens to 
have excited Mr. William Smith's displeasure, but 
whether the facts which are there stated are true, 
the quotations accurate, and the inferences just: 
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yie reviewer, whoever he may be, may defy you 
to disprove them. 

Secondly, as to Wat Tyler. Now, Sir, though 
you are not acquainted with the full history of 
this notable production, yet you could not have 
been ignorant that the author whom you attacked, 
at such unfair advantage was the aggrieved, and 
not the offending person. You knew that this 
poem had been written very many years ago, in 
his early youth. You knew that a copy of it had 
been surreptitiously obtained, and made public by 
some skulking scoundrel, who had found book* 
sellers not more honourable than himself, to un- 
dertake the publication. You knew that it was 
published without the writer's knowledge, for the 
avowed purpose of insulting him, and with the. 
hope of injuring him if possible. You knew that 
the transaction bore upon its face every character 
of baseness and malignity. You knew that it 
must have been effected either by robbery, or by 
breach of trust. These things, Mr. William 
Smith, you knew ! And, knowing them as you 
did, I verily believe, that if it were possible to 
revoke what is irrevocable, you would at this 
moment be far more desirous of blotting from re- 
membrance the disgraceful speech which stands 
upon record in your name, than I should be of 
cancelling the boyish composition that gave oc- 
casion to it. Wat Tyler is full of errors, . . but 
they are the errors of youth and ignorance ; they 
bear no indication of an ungenerous spirit, or of 
a malevolent heart. 

For the book itself, I deny that it is a. s^<\\\.\ow^ 
performance ; for it places in the moulVvs ol \X\» 
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personages w)io are introduced nothing more 
than a correct statement of llieir real principles. 
That it is a mischievons publication, I know ; the 
errors which it contains being especially danger- 
ons at this timev Therefore f came forward with- 
out hesitation to avow it, to claim it as my own 
property, which had never been alienated, and 
to suppress it. And I am desirous (hat iny mo- 
tives in thus acting should not be misunderstood. 
The piece was written under the infiuence of 
opinions which I have long since outgrown, and 
repeatedly disclaimed, but forwhich 1 have nevei 
a^led to fee) either shame or contrition ; tbey 
were taken up conscientiously in early youth, 
they were acted upon in disregard of all worldly 
considerations, and they were leii behind in the 
same stiaigh I forward course, as I advanced in 
years. It was written when republicanism was 
confined to a very small number of the educated 
classes ; when those who were known (o entertain 
such opinions were exposed 1o personal danger 
from the populace ; and when a spirit of Antt- 
jacobinism was predominant, which I cannot cha- 
rncterixe more truly than by saying, that it was 
as unjust and us intolerant, though not quite as 
ferocious, as the Jacobinism of the present day. 
Had the poem been published during any quiet 
state of the public mini!, the act of dishonesty in 
the publisher would have been llie same; but 
I should have left it unnoticed, in full confidence 
would have been forgotten as speedily as 
it deserved. But in tliese times, it was incum- 
bent upon ine lo come forward as I have dune. 
""■ ■ me to disclaim whatever had b 
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romtoum and intemperate in my former opinions* 
as frankly and as fmlessly as I onoe maintained 
tbem. And this I did* not as one who felt 
himself in any degree disgraced by the exposura 
of the crude and misdirected feelings of hia youth, . 
(feelings right in tliemselTes, and wrong only in 
their direction*) but as one whom no considerar 
tions have cfrer deterred from doing what he. 
beliered to be his duty. 

When, thereftNre^ Mr. William Smith informed' 
the House of Commons that the author of Wat. 
Tykr thinkB no longer upon certain points as he 
did in his youth, he informed that legislative asr- 
sembly of nothing more than what the author haa 
shown during rery many years, in the. course of; 
his writings;.* .that while events have been mor- 
ing on upon the great theatre of human affairs^, 
bb intellect has not been stationary. But when, 
the member for Norwich asserts (as he is said to 
have asserted), that I impute evil motives to men: 
merdy for holding now the same doctrines which: 
I myself formerly professed, and when he charges 
me (as he is said to have charged me) with the- 
malignity and baseness of a renegade, the asser-* 
tion and the charge are ai/b/M, as the language- 
in which they are conveyed is coarse and insulting. 

Upon this subject I must be heard farther. 
The Edinburgh Review has spoken somewhere of 
those vindictive and jealous writings in which 
Mr. Southey has brought fcHrward his claims to 
the approbation of the public. This is one of 
those passages for which the Editor of that review. 
has merited an abatement in heraldry ; . . no such 
writings ever have been written ; . . and mdee^\^^ 
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other like assertions of equal veracity, the gen- 
tleman has richly entitled himself to bear a gore 
sinister tennk in his escutcheon. Few authors 
have obtruded themselves upon the public in their 
individual character less than I have done. My 
books have been sent into the world with no other 
introduction than an explanatory preface as brief 
as possible, arrogating nothing, vindicating no- 
thing ; and then they have been left to their fate. 
None of the innumerable attacks which have been 
made upon them has ever called forth on my jpart a 
milgle word of reply, triumphantly as I might have 
exposed my assailants, not only for their ignorance 
and inconsistency, but frequently for that moral 
ttirpitiide which is implied in wilful and deliberate 
mis-statement. The unprovoked insults whicK 
have been levelled at me both in prose and rhyme 
never induced me to retaliate; it will not be sup- 
posed that the ability for satire was wanting, but 
happily, I had long since subdued the disposi- 
tion. I knew that men might be appreciated 
from the character of their enemies as well as of 
their IHends, and I accepted the hatred of sciolists, 
coxcombs^ and profligates, as one sure proof 
that I was deserving well of the wise and of the 
good. 

It will not therefore be imputed to any habit oF 
egotism, or any vain desire of interesting the 
public in my individual concerns, if 1 now come 
forward from that privacy in which both from 
judgement and disposition it would have been my 
choice to have remained. While among th6 
mountiains of Cumberland I have been employed 
vpou the mines of Brazil, the war in the Pen in- 
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sula, and such other varieties of pursuit as serve 
to keep the intellect in health by alternately exer- 
cising and refreshing it, my name has served in 
Liondon for the ver)* shuttle-cock of discussion. 
My celebrity has for a time eclipsed that of Mr. 
Hunt the Orator, and may perhaps have impeded 
the rising reputation of Toby, the Sapient Pig. I 
have reigned in the newspapers as paramount as 
Joanna Southcott during the last month of her 
tympany. Nay, columns have been devoted to 
Mr. Southey and Wat Tyler which would other- 
wise have been employed in bewailing the forlorn 
condition of the Emperor Napoleon, and reproba- 
ting the inhumanity of the British Cabinet for 
having designedly exposed him, like Bishop 
Hatto, to be devoured by the rats. 

That I should ever be honoured by such a 
delicate investigation of my political opinions was 
what I never could have anticipated, even in the 
wildest dreams of unfledged vanity. Honour, 
however, has been thrust upon me as upon 
Malvolio. The verses of a boy, of which he 
thought no more than of his school-exercises, and 
which, had they been published when they were 
written, would have passed without notice to the 
family vault, have not only been perused by the 
Lord Chancellor, in his judicial office, but have 
been twice produced in parliament for the edifica- 
tion of the legislature. The appetite for slander 
most be sharp-set, when it can prey upon such 
small gear! As, however, the opinions of Mr. 
Southey have not been thought unworthy to oc- 
cupy so considerable a share of attention, he neftd. 
not apprehend the censure of the judvdow^ Vi \i^ 
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takes part in the discusKian himself bo far as 
briefly lo inform ihe world what they really have 
been, and what they are. 

In my youth, when my stock of knowledge 
consisted of such an acijoaintance with Greek and 
Roman history ns is acquired in the course of a 
regular scholastic education, when my heart was 
full of poetry and romance, and Lucan and Aken- 
■side were at my tongue's end, I fell into the 
poiitical opinions which the French revolution 
was then scattering throug+iout Europe ; and 
' following those opinions with ardour wherever 
they led, I soon perceived that inequaliltes of rank 
were a light evil compared to the inequalities of 
property, and those more fearful distinctions which 
the want of moral and intellectual culture occa- 
sions between man and man. At that time, and 
with those opinions, or rather feelings (for their 
root was in the heart and not in the understand' 
ing), I wrote ' Wat Tyler,' as one who was im- 
patient of ' all the oppressions (hat are done under 
' the sun.' The sulgect was injudiciously chosen, 
«nd it was treated as might be expected by a 
70Ulh of twenty, in such times, who regarded only 
one side of the question. There is no other mis- 
representation. The sentiments of the historical 
characters are correctly stated. Were I now to 
dramatize the same story there would be much to 
• add, but little to alter. 1 should not express those 
sentiments less strongly, but I should opixise to 
them more enlarged views of the nature of man 
and the progress of society. I should set forth 
with equal force the oppressions of the feudal 
gteWt ' the ■eawsses of the insurgents, and - A^^ 
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treachery of the goveminent, and hold up the 
errors and crimes which were then coounitted, as 
a warning for this and for future ages. I sliould 
write as a man, not as a stripling ; with the same 
heart, and the same desires, but with a ripened 
oiaderstanchiftg and competent stores of know- 
ledge. 

It is a fair and legitimate inference, that no 

^rson would have selected this subject, and treated 

U in -such a> manner at such a time, unless he had 

in -a certain degree partaken of the senUments 

wMch are expressed in it: in v>hat degree he 

partook them is a question which it requires more 

temper as well as more discretion to resolve thaa 

you« Sir, have given any proof of possessing. 

.This can only be ascertained by comparing the 

.piece with otl^r works of the same author, written 

about the same time, or shortly aderwards, and 

.under the influence of the same political opinions: 

by such a comparison it- might be discerned what 

lurose from his own feelings, and what from the 

nature of dramatic composition. But to select 

.passages fix>m a dramatic poem, and ascribe ths 

whole force of the sentiments to the writer as if he 

« himself held them, without the slightest qualifica- 

• tion, is a mode of criticism manifestly absurd and 

unjust. WheCher it proceeded in this instance 

:£k)di excess of malice, or deficiency of judgement, 

.-18 a point which they who axe best acquainted 

with Mr. William Smith may be able to deter- 

limine. 

It 80 happens that suffident specimens of 
.Mr. Southey's way of thinking in his youth are 
hefinpe the world, without breaking open e«cx>l«M 
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or stealinct any more of his juvenile papers which 
he may have neglected to burn. The poem to 
which, with all its faults, he i* indebted for his 
first favoura.ble Dotice from the public, may pos- 
sibly have been honoured with a. place in Mr. 
William Smith's library, as it received ihe appro- 
liation of all the dissenting journals of the day. It 
is possible that their recommendation may have 
induced hitn to Favour * Joan of Arc' with a pe- 
rusal, and not improbably in a mood which would 
disregard its manifold demerits in style and struc- 
ture, for the sake of its liberal opiLiions. Perhaps, 
too, he may have condescended to notice the 
minor poems of the same author, sanctioned as 
some of these also were, at their first appearance, 
by the same critical authorities. In these pro- 
ductions he may have seen expressed an en- 
thusiastic love of liberty,, .a detestation of tyranny, 
wherever it exists, and in whatever form,, .an ar- 
dent abhorrence of all wicked ambition,, .and a 
sympathy not less ardent with those who were 
enij;ag^d in war for the defence of their country, 
and in a righteous cause,, .feelings just, as well 
as generous in themselves. He might have per- 
ceived alsn frequent indications, tlint in the opinion 
of the youthful writer a far happier system of so- 
ciety was possible than any under which mankind 
are at present enisling, or ever have existed since 
the patriarchal ages, . . and no equivocal aspirations 
after such a. state. In all this he mig^ht have seen 
something that was erroneous, and more that was 
visionary ; but nothing that savoured of intem- 
perance ur violence. I insist, therefore, that in- 
asmuch a» ' Wat Tyler' may differ in charactAt 
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from these works, the difference arises necessarily 
from the nature of dramatic composition. I main- 
tain that this is the inference which must be drawn 
by every honest and judicious mind, and I affirm 
that such an inference would be strictly con- 
formable to the fact 

Do not, however. Sir, suppose that I shall seek 
to shrink from a full avowal of what my opinions 
have been: neither before God or man am I 
ashamed of them ! I have as little cause for 
humiliation in recalling them, as Gibbon had, 
when he related how he had knelt at the feet of a 
confessor; for while I imbibed the republican 
opinions of the day, I escaped the atheism and 
the leprous immorality which generally accom- 
panied them. I cannot therefore join with Beattie 
in blessing 

the hoar whea I escaped the wrangling erew, 

From Pyrrfao'a maze, and Epicuros' stf, 

for r was never lost in the one nor defiled in the 
other. My progress was of a different kind. From 
building castles in the air to framing common- 
wealths, was an easy transition ; the next step 
was to realize the vision, and in the hope of ac- 
complishing this I forsook the course of life for 
which I had been designed, and the prospects of 
advancement which I may say without presump- 
tion were within my reach. My purpose was to 
retire with a few friends into the wilds of America, 
and there lay the foundations of a community, 
upon what we believed to be the political system 
of Christianity. It matters not in what manner 
the vision was dissolved. I am not now writing 
my own memoirs, and it is sufficient s\m^\^ V.o s\aX& 
VOL. J/. c 
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the fact We were conneeted with no dabs, no 
societies, no party. The course which we would 
have pursued might have proved destructive to: 
ourselves, but, a» it related to all other persons^. 
never did the aberrations of youth take a move 
innocent direction. 

I know. Sir, that you were not. ignorant of this 
circumstance ; the project, while it was in vieWy 
was much talked of among that sect: of Christians- 
to which you bekmg, and some of your frienda^ 
are well acquainted with the events of my life. 
What, then, I may ask, did you learn concerning' 
me from this late surreptitious publication ? Nay, 
Sir, the personal knowledge which you possessed* 
was not needful for a full understanding of th«r 
political opinions which I entertained in youth. 
They are expressed in poems which have been 
frequently r^rinted, and are continually on sale ; 
no alterations have ever been made for the purpose 
of withdrawing, concealing, or extenuating theian. 
I have merely affixed to every piece the date of 
the year in which it was written, . . and the pro- 
g^ss of years is sufficient to explain the change. 

You, Mr. William Smith, may possibly be ao* 
quainted with other persons who were republicans^ 
in the first years of the French revolution, and 
who have long since ceased to be so, with as little^ 
impeachment of their integrity as of their judge- 
ment ; yet you bring it as a heinous charge against^ 
me, that having entertained enthusiastic notions in- 
my youth, three-and- twenty years should have pro- 
duced a change in the opinions of one whose life 
has been devoted to the acquirement of knowledge.. 
Tou are pleased in your candour to admit,, that Ii 
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nngfat Innre been sincera wfaco I was cntMieoua ; mod 
you, who are aprafeasov of nodem liberality, are not 
{leased to admit, thai tbe oonrse of lime and events 
may bave corrected ma in wbat was wrongs, and 
confirmed .me in wbat was rif^t. True it is that 
the events of the last five-and-twenty years have 
been lost upon you; perhaps you judge me by 
yourself; and yon may think that this is a £m. 
criterion ;. . but I nmit protest against being mea- 
sured by any such standard. Between you and- 
me. Sir, there can be no sympathy, even though 
we should sometimes happen to think alike. Wa 
are as unlike in all things, as men of the same 
time, country, and rank in society, can be imagined 
to be ; and the difierenee is in our mind and 
mould as vfe came from the potter's hand. 

And what. Sir, is the change in the opinions 
of Mr. Southey, which has drawn upon him the 
ponderous displeasure of Mr. William Smith ? 
This was a point upon which it behoved you to be 
especially well informed before you applied to him 
the false and insolent appdlation which you are 
said to have used, and which I am authorized in 
believing that you have used. He has ceased to 
believe that old monarchical countries are capable * 
of republican forms of government. He has 
ceased to think that he understood the principles 
of government, and the nature of man and so* 
ciety, before he was one-and-twenty years of age* 
He has ceased to suppose, that men who neither 
cultivate their intellectual nor their moral faculties, 
can understand them at any age. He has ceased 
to wish for revolutions even in countries where 
great ailteration is to be desired, becaxi^e Vift \\a& 
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Geen that the end of anarchy is military despotism. 
But lie has iiot ceased to love liberty witli all liis 
heart and with ail his soul ami with all his 
Btren^h ; he has not ceased to detest tyranny 
wherever it exists, and iu whatever form. He-has 
not ceased to abhor the wickedness of ambition, 
and to sympathiite with those who were engsged 
in the defence of their country and in a righteous 
cause;.. if indeed he hod, he might have beea 
sure of the approbation, not only of Mr. Wjlliam 
Smith, and of those persons wlio were during the 
war the sober opponents of their country's cause, 
but of the whole erew of Ultra Whigs and Anar- 
chists, from Messrs. Brougham and Clodius, down 
to Cobbett, Cethegus, and Co. 

Many were the Englishmen who wished well 
to the French at ihe commencement of iheir Re- 
volution ; but if any of those Englishmen have 
attached the same interest to the cause of France 
through all the changes of the Revolution,, .ifthey 
have hoped that Duonaparte might succeed in the 
usurpation ofPortug^l and Spain, and the sub- 
jugation ofthe Continent,, .the change is in (hem, 
in their feelings and their principles, not in me and 
in mine. At no time of my life have I held any 
opinions like those ofthe Buonapartists and revo- 
lutionists ofthe present day;, .never could I have 
held any communion with such men in thought, 
word, or deed, ..my nature, God be thanked! 
would always have kept me from them instinc- 
tively, as it would from toad or asp. Look through 
the whole writings of my youth, including if you 
please ' Wat Tyler ;' there can be no danger that 
its errors should infect a gentleman who haa 
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called upon the attorney-^neral to prosecute the 
author,, .and he would not be the worse were he 
to catch from it a little of the youthful cTonerosity 
which it breathes. I ask you. Sir, in which of 
those writing I have appealed to the base or the 
maUfrnant feeling of mankind,, .and I ask you 
whether the present race of revolutionary writers 
appeal to any other ? What man's private cha- 
racter did I stab? Whom did I libel? Whom 
did I slander? Whom did I traduce? These 
miscreants live by calumny and sedition ; they are 
libellers and liars by trade. 

The one object to which I have ever been de- 
sirous of contributing^ accord ini^ to my power, is 
the removal of those obstacles bv which the im- 
provement of mankind is impeded ; and to this 
the whole tenour of my writin£rs, whether in prose 
or verse, bears witness. Tliis has been the pole- 
star of my course ; the needle has shifted accord- 
ing to the movements of the state-vessel wherein 
1 am embarked, but the direction to which it 
points has always been the same. I did not fall 
into the error of those who, having been the friends 
of France when they imagined that the cause of li- 
berty was implicated in her success, transferred 
their attachment from the republic to the military 
tyranny in which it ended, and regarded with com- 
placency the progress of oppression because France 
was the oppressor. ' They had turned their faces 

* toward the east in the morning to worship the 

* rising sun, and in the evening they were looking 

* eastward still, obsUhately affirming that still the 

* sun Was there*/ I, on the contrary, altered my 

• I quote my own words, wriUen m 1%^^. 
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position as the world went round. For so doin^, 
Mr. William Smith is said to have insulted me 
with the appellation of renegade ; and if it be 
indeed true that the foul aspersion passed his lips, 
I brand him for it on the forehead with the name 
of Slanderer ! Salve the mark as you will, Sir, 
it is inef&eeable ! You must bear it with you to 
•your grave, and the remembrance of it will outlast 
your epitaph. 

And now. Sir, learn what are the opinions of 
the msm to whom you have offered this public and 
notorious wrong, . . opinions not derived from any 
contagion of the times, nor entertained with the 
unreflecting eagerness of youth, nor adopted id 
connection with any party in the state ; but ga- 
thered patiently, during many years of leisure and 
retirement, from books, observation, meditation, 
and intercourse with living minds who will be the 
light of other ages. 

Greater changes in the condition of this country 
have been wrought during the last half century 
than an equal course of years had ever before 
produced. Without entering into the proofs of this 
proposition, suffice it to indicate, as among the 
most efficient causes, the steam and the spinning 
engines, the mail-coach, and the free publication of 
the debates in parliament : hence have followed in 
natural and necessary consequence, increased ac- 
tivity, enterprize, wealth, and power ; but on the 
other hand, greediness of gain, looseness of prin- 
ciple, half- knowledge (more perilous than igno- 
rance), vice, poverty, wretchedness, disaffection, 
and political insecurity. The changes which have 
taken place render other changes inevitable ; for- 
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ward we must gno; for it is not possible to retrace 
our steps ; tlie hand of the political horolo|2^ cannot 
go back, like the shadow upon Hezekiah's dial;. • 
when the hour comes, it must strike. 

Slavery has long ceased to be tolerable in 
Europe: the remains of feudal oppression are 
disappearing even in those countries which have 
improred the least: nor can it be much longer 
endured that the extremes of ignorance, wretch- 
^ness, and brutality, should exist in the very 
centre of civilised society. There can be no safety 
with a populace half Luddite, half Lazzaroni. 
Liet us not deceive ourselves. We are far from 
that state in which anything resembling equality 
would be possible ; but we are arrived at that 
state in which the extremes of inequality are be- 
come intolerable. They are too dangerous, as well 
as too monstrous, to be borne much longer. Plans 
which would have led to the utmost horrors of 
insurrection, have been prevented by the govern- 
ment, and by the enactment of strong but ne- 
cessary laws. Let it not, however, be supposed 
that the disease is healed, because the ulcer may 
akin over. The remedies by which the body po- 
litic can be restored to health, must be slow in 
their operation. The condition of the populace, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, must be improved, 
or a Jacquerie^ a Bdlum Servile, sooner or later 
will be the result It is the people at this time 
who stand in need of reformation, not the govern- 
ment 

The government must better the condition of 
the populace ; and the first thing necessary is to 
prevent it from being worsened. 1\. xax^N. "gia 
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longer suflfer itself to be menaced, its chief ma- 
gistrate insulted, and its most sacred institutions 
vilified with impunity. It must curb the seditious 
press, and keep it curbed. For this purpose, if 
the laws are not at present effectual, they should 
be made so ; nor will they then avail unless they 
are vigilantly executed. I say this, well knowing 
to what obloquy it will expose me, and how 
grossly and impudently my meaning will be mis- 
represented : but I say it, because if the licen- 
tiousness of the press be not curbed, its abuse will 
most assuredly one day occasion the loss of its 
freedom. 

This is the first and most indispensable measure ; 
for without this all others will be fruitless. Next 
in urgency is the immediate relief of the poor. I 
differ, toto ccelo, from Mr. Owen, of Lanark, in 
one main point. To build upon any other foun- 
dation than religion is building upon sand. But 
I admire his practical benevolence ; . . T love his 
enthusiasm, . . and I go far with him in his earthly 
views. What he has actually done, entitles him 
to the greatest attention and respect. I sincerely 
wish that his plan for the extirpation of pauperism 
should be fairly tried. To employ the poor in 
manufactures is only shifting the evil, and throw- 
ing others out of employ by bringing more labour, 
and more produce of labour, into a market which 
is already overstocked. 

Wise and extensive plans of foreign coloniza- 
tion contribute essentially to keep a state like 
England in health ; but we must not overlook the 
greater facility of colonizing at home. Would it 
not be desirable that tracks of waste land should 
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be purchased wkh poblic money, to be held as 
DHtional domains, and colonized with oor dis* 
banded soldiers and sailors, and people who are 
in want of employment, dividing them into estates 
of different sizes according to the capability of the 
speculators, and allotting to every cottage that 
should be erected there a certain proportion of 
ground ? Thus should we make immediate pro- 
vision for those brave men whose services are no 
longer required for the defence of their country : . . 
thus should we administer immediate relief to the 
poor, lighten the poor-rates, give occupation to 
various branches of manufacture, and provide a 
permanent source of revenue, accruing from the 
increased prosperity of the country. There never 
was a time when every rood of ground maintained 
its man ; but surely it is allowable to hope that 
whole districts will not always be sufiered to lie 
waste while multitudes are in want of employment 
and of bread. 

A duty scarcely less urgent than that of dimi- 
nishing the burthen of the poor-rates, is that of 
providing for the education of the lower classes. 
Government must no longer, in neglect of its 
first and paramount duty, allow them to grow up 
in worse than heathen ignorance. They must be 
trained in the way they should go : they must be 
taught to *" fear God and keep his command- 
' ments, for this is the whole duty of man.' 
Mere reading and writing will not do this : they 
must be instructed according to the established 
religion ; they must be fed with the milk of sound 
doctrine: for states are secure in proportion as 
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t!ie great body of the people tcre attached to the 
-institutions of their country. A moral and reli- 
gious education will induce habits of industry ; 
^the people will know their duty, and find their 
interest tmd their happiness in following it. GiTe 
us the great boon of parochial education, so con- 
nected with the Church tis to form part of the 
•Establtrinaent, and we shall find it a bulwaidc 
to the state as well as to the church. Let this 
be done, let saving banks be generally introduced, 
let new channels for industry be opened (as soon 
as the necessities of the state will permit) by a 
liberal expenditure in public works, by colonizing 
t>ur waste lands at home and regularly sending off 
our swarms abroad, and the strength, wealth, 
and security of the nation will be in proportion to 
its numbers. 

Never, indeed, was there a more senseless cry 
than that which is at this time raised for retrench- 
ment in the public expenditure as a means of 
alleinating the present distress. That distress 
arises fh)m a great and sudden diminution of em- 
ployment, occasioned by many coinciding causes, 
the chief of which is that the war-expenditure of 
from forty to fifty millions yearly has ceased. 
Men are out of employ : . . the evil is that too 
little is spent, . . and as a remedy, we are ex* 
horted to spend less! Every where there are 
mouths crying out for food because the hands 
want work ; and at this time, and for this reason, 
the state-quack requires further reduction ! Be- 
cause so many hands are unemployed, he calls 
upon government to throw more upon the public 
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by rednciiig its establishiiients and saspending its 
works! O lepiiwm caput! And it is by such 
heads as this that we are to be reformed ! 

^ Statesmen,' says Mr. Burke, * before they 
Talue themselves on the relief given to the 
people by the destruction (or diminution) of their 
revenue, ought first to have carefully attended to 
the solution of thia problem ; . . whether it be 
more advantageous to the people to pay consider^ 
ably, and to gain in proportion ; or to gain little 
or nothing, and to be disburthened of all contri- 
bution.' And in another place this great states- 
man sajTS, * the prosperity and improvement of 
nations has generally increased with the increase 
of their revenues ; and they will both continue 
to grow and flourish, as long as the balance 
between what is lefl to strengthen the efforts of 
individuals, and what is collected for the com- 
mon efforts of the state, bear to each other a due 
reciprocal proportion, and are kept in a close 
correspondence and communication.' This 
opinion is strikingly corroborated by the unex* 
ampled prosperity which the country enjoyed 
during the war, . . a war of unexampled expen- 
diture: and the stupendous works of antiquity, 
the ruins of which at this day so mournfully attest 
the opulence and splendour of states which have 
long since ceased to exist, were in no slight 
degree the causes of that prosperity of which they 
are the proofs. Instead therefore of this senseless 
cry for retrenchment, which is hke prescribing 
depletion for a patient whose complaints proceed 
firom inanition, a liberal expenditure should be 
advised in works of public utility and ixi^\i\^ 



t&aee^- ^or^if' experience* has shioWn lis that 
ineneased «xpenditure during' war^ aii<J' a f topof*^ 
tionately increa^ng proBperity have^ fcech tmtcirsilly 
connected as cause and consequence vit id neither 
rash: nor illogicYil to infer, that a liberal expendi^ 
ture in peace upon national works would 'prbdutd^ 
the samel • beneficial effect, without any of the ' afc*^ 
conipanying evil. Money thus expended' will flotf 
like chyle into the veins of the state, and nourish 
imd invigorate it. Build, therefore, our* ihonU''' 
ments for Trafalgar and Waterloo, and let tio 
paltiy considerations prevent thetti from being 
madeworthy of the occasion, and of the country f.'i 
frf'the men who have fought', conquered and died 
fhr us; . . of Nelson,' of Wellington, and of Gl^^at 
Britain. Let them be such as may correspond In 
splendour with the actions to which they 'arfe 
consecrated, and vie, if possible, in duratioh', 
with the memory 6f those immortal events. They 
are for after-ages; the more magnificent they 
tnay be, the better will they manifest the nationid 
-sense of great public services, and the more "will 
they excite and foster that feeling in Which gre&t 
actions have their root. In proportion to their 
magnificence, also, will be the present benefit, "aS 
well as the future good ; for they are not like the 
Egyptian ' pyramids, to he raised by bondsman 
under -rigorous taskmasters : the wealth which' is 
taken from the people returns to them again; Kkfe 
vapours which are drawn imperceptibly trOni the 
earth, but distributed to it in- refreshing dewsatid 
fertilizing showers. Whalt bounds could imagf- 
nation set to the welfare and gtory of this island, 
if a tenth part, or even* a twentieth of what the 
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war ezpendiiUue has beeo^ were annually applied 
in improYiag and erealing harbours, in bringing 
oar roads to the best possible state, in colonizing 
upon our waste lands, in reclaiming fens and 
conquering tracts from the sea, in encouraging 
the liberal .arts» in erecting churches, in building 
and endowing schoola and college and making 
war npon physical and moral evil with the whole 
artillery of, wisdom, and righteousness, with all 
the resources of science, and all the ardour of 
enlightened and enlarged benevolence? 

It is likewise incumbent upon government to 
take heed lest in its solicitude for raising the 
necessary revenue, there should be too little re* 
gard for the means by which it is raised. It 
should beware of imposing such duties as create 
a strong temptation to evade them* It should 
be careful that all its measures tend, as much as 
possible, to the improvement of the people, and 
especially careful that nothing be done which can 
tend in any way to corrupt them. It should 
reform its prisons; and apply some remedy to 
the worst grievance which exists, . . the enormous 
expenses, the chicanery, and the ruinous delays 
of the law. 

Machiavelli says, that legislators ought to 
suppose all men to be naturally bad ; . . in no 
point has that sagacious statesman been more 
erroneous. Fitter it is, that governments should 
think well of mankind ; for the better they think of 
them, the better they will find them, and the bet- 
ter they will make them. Government must 
reform the populace, the people must reform 
themselves. TIus is the true refoim, ^iA^q»\£w* 
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pared with this all else is Jlocdy TMWoif nihiU; 
pili. 

Such, Sir, are in part the yiews of the man' 
whom you have traduced. Had you perused bis- 
writings, you could not have mistaken them ; * 
and I am willing to believe that if you had dooe 
this, and formed an opinion for yourself, instead 
of retailing that of wretdies who are at once the 
panders of malice and the pioneers of rebellion^ 
you would neither have been so -far forg^ul of 
your parliamentary charaeter, nor of the decencies- 
between man and man^ as so wantonly, so un- 
justly, and in such a place, to have attacked one' 
who had given you no provocation. 

Did you imagine that I should sit down quietly 
under the wrong, and treat your attack with the 
same silent contempt as I have done all the abuse 
and calumny with which, from one party or the 
other, Antijacobins or Jacobins^ I have been as* 
sailed in daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly- 
publications, since the year 1796, when I first 
became known to the public ? The place where 
you made the attack, and the manner of the attadc, 
prevent this. 

How far the writings of Mr. Sou they may be 
found to deserve a favourable acceptance from 
after ages, time will decide ; but a name, which, 
whether worthily or not, has been conspicuous 
in the literary history of its age, will certainly not 
perish. Some account of his Hfe will always be 
prefixed to his works, and transferred to literary 
histories, and to the biographical dictionaries, 
not only ofthis^ but of other coutviries. There it 
will be related^ that he lived in lYi% bosom oi \»& 
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family, in absolute retirement ; that in all his writ* 
lug's there breathed the same abhorrence of oppres- 
sion and immorality, the same spirit of devotioOy 
and the same ardent wishes for the melioration of 
mankind : and that the only charge which malice 
could bring against him was, that as he grew 
older, his opinions altered concerning the means 
by which that melioration was to be effected, and 
that as he learnt to understand the institutions of 
his country, he learnt to appreciate them rightly* 
to love, and to revere, and to defend them. It 
will be said of him, that in an age of personality, 
he abstained from satire ; and that during the 
course of his literary life, oflen as he was assailed, 
the only occasion on which he ever condescended 
to reply, was, when a certain Mr. William Smith 
insulted him in Parliament with the appellation of 
renegade. On that occasion, it will be said, that 
he vindicated himself, as it became him to do, 
and treated his calumniator with just and memo- 
rable severity. Whether it shall be added, that 
Mr. William Smith redeemed his own character^ 
by coming forward with honest manliness and 
acknowledging that he had spoken rashly and 
unjustly, concerns himself, but is not of the 
slightest importance to me. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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ESSAY VII I. 

ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF POPU- 
LAR DISAFFECTION. 



That was an unhappy state of society in which 
every citizen was so closely interested in public 
ati^rs, that it was declared criminal by the Taws 
for any one to be neutral in times of public com- 
motion. The poets and philosophers, as well as 
the divines, have ever reckoned an exemption from 
oares of this kind among the first blessings to be 
desired, by those who would live well and wisely ; 
and truly it is no light evil to men who would fain 
live for posterity and for themselves in the worthiest 
sense, when these cares break in upon them, to 
interrupt their labours, and disturb the tranquillity 
of their meditations. The course of ordinary poli<- 
tics is to them like the course of the seasons, to be 
regarded with no greater anxiety, in sure belief 
that the same Providence Which disposes the sea* 
sons will dispose the events of the world also in 
such manner that they shall work together for 
good. Such things require only that calm and 
pleasureable attention which is necfi&sax'^ iot ^t>r 
Uaning a competent knowledge oC cMttewX.XvvsJ^'*^ \ 
aad the violence with which pcurty-tnaXXftt^ «t^^^ 

i> 1 
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tated, and the occasional ^usts of popular passion 
are to them like the wind, which bloweth as it 
listeth. But when questions are at stake in which 
the great interests of mankind, or the safety, honour, 
and welfare of their own country are nearly con- 
cerned, it is no longer fitting that they should look 
on as indifferent observers. By the fundamental 
laws of England every man is bound to bear arms 
against an invading enemy ; and when worse dan- 
gers than invasion are designed and threatened, 
it becomes the duty of all those who have any 
means of obtaining public attention, to stand for- 
ward, and by resisting the danger endeavour, as 
far as in them lies, to avert it 

It is unnecessary in this place to adduce proofs 
that such designs are actually existing : we have 
too much respect for the judicious part <^ our read- 
ers to employ their time upon this topic, and too 
little hope of the factious, to mispend our own in 
attempting to produce any effect upon schirrous 
hearts and distempered intellects. There is an 
admirable print among George Wither' s Emblems, 
having for its motto, Coecus nU luce juvatur : it 
represents an owl standing, in broad sunshine, 
with spectacles on his beak, a lighted candle on 
each side, and a blazing torch' in each claw ; and 
the more light there is, the less is the owl able to 
see. No happier emblem could be conceived for 
a thorough-paced oppositionist of the present 
day, . • 

* For what are lights to those who blinded be, 

* Or who so blind as they that will not see ?' 

Some of this class deny the existence of any com- 
bination for overthrowing the government, of any 
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treasonable practices, or any seditious spirit ; and 
they deny it in good faith : for they have so long 
been accustomed to the use of inflammatory lan- 
guage, to argue in favour of the enemies of their 
country, and to wish for the success of those ene- 
mies, in pure obstinacy of party-feeHng, that they 
are perhaps incapable of understanding the object 
which their own conduct has constantly tended to 
promote : in this respect they resemble the tanner, 
who lives in the effluvia of histanpits, till he ceases 
to be sensible of thei stink. There are others who, 
being a little more accessible to conviction, admit 
that a conspiracy has been formed, but affect to 
despise it because the persons who are implicated 
are of low condition ; as if in these days rank and 
fortune were necessary qualifications for a conspi- 
rator ! But let it be remembered, that of all the 
shocking diseases to which the human frame is 
liable, the most shocking and the most loathsome 
is that in whrch it is devoured by the vermin which 
its own diseased humours have generated : and to 
despise the present appearances in the body politic 
for this cause, would be as absurd as to disregard 
the first symptoms of that frightful malady by which 
Sylla was consumed. The error of these persons 
proceeds from inattention to the great and momen- 
tous change which the public press has produced 
in the very constitution of society. Formerly the 
people were nothing in the scale ; we are now . 
hurrying on towards the time when they will be 
every thing ! Like the continental physicians, 
such statesmen would pursue the expectant system, 
and trust to the i?w wicdica^rtj?, .. forgetful that 
there is a vU necatrix also. Where the dau^^tt is^ 
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imminent, strong remedies must be applied ; if th? 
bones are tainted, they must be searched till the 
joints are loosened ; how else should the poisoa 
be expelled ? 

The Lord Mayor, with his usual discretion, ha<} 
fissured the public that no plot or conspiracy has 
existed against the government, and that the Re^ 
port of the Secret Committee is, to his own know^ 
ledge, incorrect : for it states that an attack hfbd 
been made upon the magistrates, and this was nqt 
the fact ; the people had not attacked either him- 
self or any other magistrate, . . he had only been 
fired at by some wanton and drunken individual. 
Common sense will allow of such a distinction as 
little as common law. The story is weU knowB 
of a duellist who proposed to mark out his own 
lean dimensions upon the waistcoat of a corpulent 
antagonist, saying that if he did not hit him be- 
tween the lines it should go for nothing : the Lord 
Mayor* s reasoning has all the absurdity of this 
proposal without the wit. Does he believe that 
the shot was fired because the individual was 
wanton and drunk, or because that individual wae 
engaged in an actual and fore-planned insurrec- 
. tion, having in all likelihood made himself drunk 
for the work ? For what purpose does he ima- 
gine, had the rioter provided himself with firearms, 
either before the insurrection, or in the plunder of 
the gun-smiths' shops ? . . it was no attack because 
the man was drunk ! By the same reasoning, no 
attack was made upon Mr. Piatt; and it has 
indeed more than once been remarked in extenua- 
tj'on of that atrocious act, thai iVve assassin was 
Intoxicated :. ,he was so ; aiidviYiaitYiaa\.\v^i«R»Jds. 
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^f one of his associates upon that .point ?. .that 
*' the -drunken dog had spoiled all ! '. .because in 
his drunkenness he had precipitated the execution 
<^ a plot which was sd^erly laid. His lordship 
also tells us that he is a member of the Union 
Club, and vouches for the loyalty of that associa- 
tion. It would be well if he called to mind that 
Petion» who, like himself, was a popular mayor, 
was^ like him, also a member of a club of reformers, 
which club would have brought him to the guil- 
lotine, if he had not esaped that fate by perishing 
of hunger in the open fields ! The Lord Mayor 
is a most active magistrate ; no man pursues a 
thief with more alacrity, or collars one with greater 
spirit; in the language of the Fancy, he is game. 
Nor is this his only merit ; he goes through his 
business with decision and dispatch. But when 
he meddles with state affiiirs, he reminds us of 
the old adage, Non ex qvovis ligno Mercurius : it 
-can never be carved into the bust of a statesman, 
though it may do very well for the «ign of the 
patriot or the Lord Mayor 

Men engaged in parties, says Bishop Burnet, 

<are not easily put out of countenance. The Lord 

• Jlilayor denies that he was attacked, though he was 

shot at ; and he would persuade the public that 

t^ere are no symptoms of a revolutionary spirit 

in the deluded multitude, though Sir James 

Shaw, in his presence, seized a fellow bearing 

, a tricolour flag in the Royal Exchange ! The 

. Iiivery of London, in perfect conformity with 

,the opinion of this magistrate, resolved to 

petition Parliament not to pass an^ Veiyi^ t^'eJv.xNRX.- 

, i»^ the rights of the subject, * m\)^o\x\. ^<^^^^ 
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* the people to ascertain the truth of the alleged 

* grounds upon ^^hich such measures had been pro- 

* posed/ Such a resolution could hardly have 
been expected from the mayor, aldermen, and 
livery of Gotham ! Information which it is not 
prudent to lay before Parliament otherwise than 
ihrough Secret Committees, because, if it were 
prematurely made public, the guilty would have 
warning to elude the pursuit of justice, and the 
persons who had given evidence for detecting 
them might probably be murdered, the Common 
Hall would submit to the people, that they may 
ascertain its truth ! They petition Parliament to 
let the question be tried and decided by the whole 
people, instead of putting it in train to be brought 
before a jury ! They take no notice of the great 
retrenchments which have been made; on the 
contrary, they imply that no such measures have 
been taken, as far as it can be implied by words 
without uttering a direct falsehood ; and they 
avow the qpinion that there is * a settled design m 
' the present ministers of the crown to trample 

* upon the liberties of the people, and to establish 

* a despotic government/ Mr. Favell, in prop©-, 
sing these resolutions, so remarkable for their 
moderation, their wisdom, and their truth, trusted 
that the Livery would be willing to die in the 
last ditch in defence of their rights ! Brave Mr«. 
Favell ! . . did he mean Hounds-Ditch, or Shore 
Ditch? And Mr. Hunt the Orator, pathetically, 
yet heroically observed, that if the Habeas Corpus 
were suspended, ministers would have a right to 
drag him to a dungeon and imprison him until 

the act expired, 1 hey might lovtvit^ \v\"s ^^"^>\»fc 
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said,, .they might iiffpair his constitution,, .blithe 
gloried in the idea that they could not destroy a 
noble mind ! Heroic Mr. Orator Hunt ! But 
these magnanimous patriots may calm themselves. 
The worthy members of the Livery are in no 
danger of dying in a ditch, provided they do not 
walk too near one on their way home from a Re* 
form dinner; and Mr. Hunt will not have his 
flesh punished if he appoint no more pugilistic 
meetings, or keep them no better than he did his 
appointment with mine host of the British Coffee 
House. 

* When God only intends the temporary chas* 

* tisement of a people,* says Cowley, * he does not 

* raise up his servant Cyrus (ashe himself is pleased 

* to call him), or an Alexander, who had as many 
' virtues to do good as vices to do harm, but he 

* makes the Massaniellos and the Johns of Leyden 

* the instruments of his vengeance, that the power 

* of the Almighty may be more evident by the 
' weakness of the means by which he chuses 

* to demonstrate it. He did not assemble the 

* serpents and the monsters of Africa to correct the 
' pride of the Egyptians, but called for his armies 

* of locusts out of Ethiopia, and formed new ones 
' of Termin out of the very dust.' * The thing 

* which has been, it is^ that which shall be !' How 
greatly might it profit the people if they would 
look back upon the demagogues who io other 
generations strutted their hour as lords of the 
ascendant, and were drawn in triumph by the 
deluded populace through the streets of London! 
Such a retrospect, beginning ¥i\\\v T\V\3A 0^V^% 
and ending ^iih Colonel Ward\e, u\\^Vv\. Ves^sSa 
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(the Londoners a little to distrust their own sagacity. 
The Turks preserve a saying of their prophet, * If 
* you are perplexed in your afiairs, look for assi&t- 
^ auce from the inhabitants of the tombs:' but, alas 
for the multitude! the experience of their fathers is 
buried with them, and the lessons of histcnry, dearly 
•as they have been purchased, are for them in vain. 
The invincible attachment which the Frencb 
bear to their country is one of the best traits of 
the French character. No distance, no time, no 
wrongs, can diminish it. Wherever they may be 
placed, whatever injuries they may have sustained, 
thougii tlieir property should have been confiscated, 
'their family butchered, and themselves proscribed, 
we have seen that the honour of France was stHl 
•dear to them ; insomuch, that for this cause the 
enrigrants w^re often known to rejoice at victories 
¥rfaich prolonged the time of their exile, and seemed 
to render it perpetual. In this respect they greatly 
f€scel us : for, melanclioly as it is to confess the 
disgraceful fact, the English have less national 
.feeling than any other people. It is notorious that 
the bitterest enemies of England in Ameiica, the 
writers who by their falsehoods and virulent invec- 
tives have most contributed to exasperate the 
Americans against Great Britain, are natives and 
.-subjects of this country, who, with the feelings of 
renegades and traitors, hate the land in which 
they were born and bred. And well it is whea 
. this generation of vipers transport themselves : but 
too many of them remain at home to hiss and to 
sting. We talk of patriotism, but no men «ver 
possessed so little as our self-styled patriots. They 
are ready at all times to im^wtYv. l\\"fc \svoNxs«& ^s^ 
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•calumBiate the oaeasures of the ^vemtnent, 
labouring even, as far as they can, to obstruct its 
connnon and necessary operations. In time of 
war they go on from step to step, pleading the 
enemy's cause with all the warmth and zeal of 
unfee'd advocates, till they have identified their 
vown feelings with his ; and they pursue so precisely 
the course which is best suited to his interests, 
jthat he reckons their efforts among the circum- 
rstances which facilitate his success. In time of 
peace they join in any cry however senseless, take 
up any cause however frivolous or unjust, and fol- 
;lo w any leader however worthless, desperate, or des- 
picable, for the sake of annoying the government at 
Jeast, if they cannot succeed in inflicting upon it any 
-serious injury. A spirit like this has never existed 
in any other country, unless it were Carthage ; and 
.had it not been for the prevalence of such a spirit, 
'Carthage perhaps might not have been overthrown, 
. .for Hannibal, like Marlborough, had his worst 
-enemies at home. 

It may be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable 

to trace* if we can, the growth of a spirit by which 

£ngland is so peculiarly characterized and dis- 

• graced, and to seek for the causes which havje 

.tended to combine so many persons against the 

:best government in the world. 

The wars between the rival houses of York and 
.Lancaster, bloody as they were, and important in 
, their politkal consequences, were of the same cha- 
racter as contested elections in the present day : 
the game was of the same kind, though tUe «t^^ 
.differed tremendously in magnitude ; xa^tv Yi«cc. 
.^epgsged on either side from party-ioeVvii^^ ox ^TV- 
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vate and accidental circumstances, such as their 
connections, or their birthplace,, .not from any 
public principle, or clear perception that their cause 
was right: so that when the ferocious struggle 
was terminated by the union of the two families, it 
is not surprising how little animosity seems to have 
survived it. The religious disputes under Henry 
VIII. divided the nation in a different manner, 
and produced a long train of consequences, which 
are acting at this hour, and the end of which no 
human foresight can discern. The first Reformers 
were possessed by a burning fiery zeal ; they 
trampled under foot all personal considerations ; 
the strongest human ties proved weak as the 
green withs which Samson snapt asunder when 
he arose from his sleep: their comforts, their 
worldly wealth and prospects, their affections* 
their liberty, their lives, were as dust and ashes 
compared to the kingdom of Heaven, on which 
their hearts were fixed, and which was ever pre- 
sent to their fervent imagination. Impatient of 
restraint, and intolerant of all error or even differ^ 
ence of opinion, however harmless, they were 
equally ready to stand in triumph beside the stake 
as persecutors, or sing in the flames themselves tri- 
umphantly as martyrs. The Catholics, on their 
part, were neither less sincere, nor less zealous: 
they saw distinctly the enormous present evil to 
which their antagonists shut their eyes, and the 
perilous consequences which those antagonists, 
perhaps, were incapable of seeing ; but they were 
blind themselves to the corruptions and abomina- 
tions which had provoked this destructive hostility. 
Both parties had their time-sw^jexs, vi\vo ^o\^^gc*» 
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only to- advance themselves in the confusion ; but 
the feelings of the great majority, as well as of the 
leading persons on both sides, were unalloyed 
with any baser motives, though all the fiercer 
passions were called into full play. 

During the first heat and effervescence of this 
great revolution, the most momentous by which 
civilized society had ever, till then, been con- 
vulsed, the religious part of the question was 
exclusively regarded ; but it was not long before 
its earthly relations were perceived: and the 
church of Elngland had hardly been established 
by Elizabeth before theological opinions produced 
two political parties in the state, each mortally 
inimical to the other, but both hating the new 
diurch which stood at equal distance from either. 
The Catholics looked to Spain, hoping to recover 
their lost supremacy by the arms of a foreign 
power. Thdr hearts had ceased to be English 
when the government of England became here^ 
tical, and Burleigh tells us that Philip IT. was 
even ' greatly beloved ' by them : his domestic 
tyranny, his persecution of the Jews in Spain, 
and his infernal cruelties in the Netherlands ex- 
cited in them neither shame nor indignation ; the 
more formidable he was, the greater were their 
hopes ; they looked to him, as the ultra-whigs of 
Uie present day have looked to Buonaparte, and 
in like manner forgave his insatiable ambition, 
his falsehoods, his murders, and his massacres, 
because he was the enemy of their own govern- 
ment The Puritans were not lesa d\a«SeaV%'^% 
but the/ irere less treasonable, because \\\e^ «*r» 
pected no foreign assistance, neltheT Yf eie Xfefc^ "^V 



this time so strong a party in themselves. Tl 
soon became apparent that they tended naturally 
toward republicanism ; for certain it is, thai 
monarchy and episcnpacy, the throne and the 
altar, are much more nearly connected thaii writers 
of bad &ith, or little reliection, have soug'ht to 
persiiade mankind. They who disre^rr) tH 
sanction of antiquity, who diasent from the insti- 
tutions and abhor the ceremonieB of their country, 
have proceeded far in denaturalizing IhemselrM. 
Resistance, according to a. memorahle declaration 
of Mr. ¥0%, must always be conisidered by suck 
men as 3 question of prudence ; they are held to 
their allegiance by a cable of which only one 
neak strand is uitcut ; when the first gule comes 
on it will part. Besides this insensible, but 
natural, in cli nation toward democracy, whicb 
arises from the principles of a popular chinvh 
^veniment, there was another cause why the 
current should set in that direction ; it was only 
under commonwealths that the Puritans savrth^ 
beloved discipline flourish ; the sufferance which 
it had obtained in France was won in opposmon 
to the crown, and exposed to contiiinal and imm>> 
nent danger from its known enmity. At that 
time the elements of our constitution had not yet 
adjusted themselves; there was a fair eKternel, 
but it was like a crust upon the cliaos. 



and these fermenting principles were in full acti- 
vity within. The prince was for attending too 
Ar his undefined prero^tive, and the people wers 
tquMlly (Jisjxtsetl for pushing \ "'""'" 
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undefiiied rights. Perhaps political causes would 
not have produced a civil war, if a religious 
foment had not existed at the same time and. 
combmed with them, • . as some diseases are known 
ill a certain degree to be influenced by any en-^ 
demic malady which happens to prevail, and thu8> 
to acqinre a type more malignant than their own* 
The Puritans were intolerant, fanatical, insolent, 
and seditious ; on the other hand their opponents 
were not without bigotry, and they were imperious- 
and unmerciful ; but it should not be fiorgotten thai 
they clearly understood the designs of the discon* 
tented, and Uiat their foresight was fiilly con- 
firmed by the sequel. Laud cut off the ears of 
his libellers ; and as injuries of this kind are 
never repaid without large interest, when their 
day of triumph arrived they cut off his head*. 
His journal was published for the sake of vilifying 
his character, but malice is as oflen deficient in: 
judgement as in generosity, and it proved his best 
vindication. Time enough should now have' 
elapsed for us to contemplate this part of our 
history with indifferent minds, neither extenuating: 
the errors of one party, nov aggravating those of the 
other,, .and yet the memory of Laud is still pur- 
sued with calumny and insult ! There are writers' 
even now who seem to think, in the words of Uic 
prose Hudilnras, * that pillories are more cruel. 
' than scaiblds^ or perhaps Prynne's ears werer 
* larger than my Lord of Canterbury's head.' 

Do not let us identify our own feelings too* 
much with those of our forefathers* The rank 
among the tiatwi» wbich^ by their vaVo\vtv>i)n»^> 
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have won for us, we are Louod resolutely to 
maintain ; the liberties which, by their virtues, 
they have bequeathed to us, we are bound reli- 
giously to preserve ; the institutions which, in their 
wisdom, they have framed for us, we are bound 
feithfully to uphold, that so our children afler us 
may inherit those privileges and blessings which 
have been our happy inheritance. But let us not 
perpetuate the spirit of factions which haye done 
their work of evil and of good. Let us do honQur 
to their sincerity, to their sacrifices, to their 
sufferings, and to their zeal, . . when it was on the 
suffering side. But let us mark out distinctly 
upon our historical chart the errors of their course, 
lest we^ in our time, and others afler us, should 
suffer shipwreck upon the same rocks and quick- 
sands. 

The wisest thing which the government and the 
rulers of the church in those days could have 
done, would have been to encourage the emigra- 
tion to New England, instead of i mpeding it. 
In an evil hour for the body politic did they close 
that abscess which the peccant humour had opened 
for itself They should have afforded every pos- 
sible outlet. * You will not live contentedly 
♦ under our system; go then where you may 
♦establish your own, and go in peace:' this 
ought to have been their language. But they did 
not understand the nature of the steam which 
was at work, and alarmed at hearing the vapour 
hiss as it issued out, they stopt the safety-valve. 
Indeed, throughout this whole portion of our 
history^ to whatever commuxuoi^ ot ^wV^ l\v^ 
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writer may belonsf, he will have almost as much 
to blush for, as to forgive. 

The political struggle which began on both 
sides, rather from resentment of their wrongs than 
in any fixed purpose, assumed in its progress a 
character of decided principle. On the one part 
there was a generous sense of loyalty which shrunk 
from no personal sacrifices, but would have given 
unlimited power to the object of its idolatrous 
devotion ; on the other, a sentiment, not less 
noble in degree, and of austerer kind, which 
offered up old feelings and old institutions at the 
altar of Republican Liberty. But the sects who 
associated for the subversion of the monarchy 
remained united no longer than while the contest 
was doubtful; their mutual animosity had only 
been suspended while they were bent upon the 
destruction of a common enemy. One of these 
sects perceived the error which they had com- 
mitted, and addressed, in 1657, a memorial to 
Charles II. offering their services to assist in his 
restoration. A few brief extracts from this paper 
may be read with peculiar advantage at this time, 
. . and with interest at all times, . . for their wisdom 
and the feeling with which it is expressed. The 
memorial came from * certain Baptists,' and spoke 
the sense of that body of Christians, who have 
ever been the most tolerant of the sectarians. 

* Like poor bewildered travellers, perceiving 
' that we have lost our way, we are necessitated, 
' though with tired and irksome steps, thus to 

* walk the same ground over again, that w^ tc\^^ 

* discover where it was we first turned asXde, «txv^ 
' may institute a more prosperous course Va Ooa 

VOL, II, Y, 
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progress of our journey. Thus far we can nay 
we have gone right, keeping the road of honesty 
and sincerity, and having yet done nothing but 
what we think we are able to justify, not l^ 
those weak and beggarly arguments drawn eitlnsr 
firom success, which is the same to the just an4 
the unjust, or from the silence and satisfaction pf 
a becalmed conscience, . . but from the sure, saftb 
sound, and unerring maxims of law, justimv 
reason, and righteousness. — 

* How have our hopes been blasted ! bow han^ 
our expectations been disappointed! how hwv^ 
our ends been frustrated! All those pleasfUit 
gourds under which we were sometimes soladag 
and caressing ourselves, how are they perished 
in a moment ! how ar^ they withered in a night 1 
how are they vanished and come to nothio^f 
Righteous is the Lord, and righteous are aO 
his judgements ! We hav« sown the wind, and Wff 
have reaped a whirlwind ; we have sown factipUf 
and have reaped confusion ; we have sown 
folly, and we have reaped deceit. Wheve we 
looked for liberty, behold slavery! Where Wi9 
expected righteousness, behold oppression! 
Where we sought for justice, behold a cry^ , a 
great and a lamentaUe cry throughput the wboJd 
nation !^^ — 

' Time, the great discoverer of all things, has 
at last unmasked the disguised designs of this 
mysterious age, and made that obvious to the 
dull sense of fools which was before visible 
enough to the quick-sighted prudence of wise 
men, . . that liberty, reUgiou, and reformatioDf 
*tbe wonted engiuea of ^Mcw^^ ^\^>dm1 ^ss^ii^r 



* fa baits by which the easily deluded multitude are 
-^ tempted to a greedy pursuit of their own ruiiu' 

The abuse of these * wonted engines' led 
.jdeeesaarily to a violent re-action ; and the people 
Jaid their liberties, ¥rith the crown, at the feet 
.of Charles the Second. Under his reign it ia 
'tlMt we first discover a set of men acting, with 
.cr without cause, in regular opposition to govern- 
ment,, .sometimes upon just grounds, at others 
for the mere purpose of vexatiously impeding it in 
fits ordinary course ; and even at times forcing it 
':Uito measures of iniquity and blood. Three claMB 
may distinctly be perceived in this first regular 
-.Opposition:.. the stern old republicans, wh9» 
though they had seen by experience how impos- 
sible it was to establish a commonwealth ia 
JEingland, clung nevertheless to their darling 
theory: some of these men were of high prin- 
fciples and stoical virtue, who nursed in them- 
•.aelves a consolatory pride, thinking that though 
.ftdlen on evil days, they were worthy of a purer 
system and a hi^pier age. With these men 
..most of the Independents joined in feeling, and 
'differed from them only in the reverence with 
which they regarded the memory of Oliver, whom 
the higher class beheld as the betrayer of their 
/Cause, but whose name was precious to those of 
- bis own community. The second class consisted 
^ such men as Lord Russel, whose imaginations 
were less ardent, and their views more moderate ; 
.who desired nothing more than constitutional 
. liberty ; and would have regarded such liberty 
.as we now enjoy as a true poUlica\ m\\\^\i\i\vyxcw\ 
JAe Fresbyteriana were generally oi xSoSa ^^\c^< 
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The third were men of no principle, like Shafts* 
bury, who, whether he were conspiring with the 
crown, or against it, cared for nothing but his own 
purposes, and the gratification of a wicked heart. 
It would be libelling human nature to suppose 
that there were many persons so thoroughly de* 
prayed as this accomplished villain ; he is here 
mentioned not as the representative, but as the 
head, of a party whose sole principle was that of 
selfishness. 

The wisest statesman of that age. Sir William 
Temple, speaks thus of oppositions : . . * Among 

* such men, I have observed all set quarrels with 

* the age, and pretences of reforming it by their 
' own models, to end commonly like the pains of 

* a man in a little boat, who tugs at a rope that is 
*• fast to a ship : it looks as if he resolved to draw 
' the ship to him ; but the truth and his meaning 
' is, to draw himself to the ship, where he gets in 

* when he can, and does like the rest of the crew 

* when he is there.* How often has this happy 
illustration been exemplified in the course of Eng- 
lish history ! But if we would see in what manner 
the deleterious spirit of party can disorder the 
judgement and infect the whole moral and intel"* 
lectual nature of men, it is only necessary to re- 
member the Popish plot, . . that foulest stain in our 
annals. If there be one historical fact more hu- 
miliating to an Englishman than all others, more 
painful and mortifying to every good mind, it is 
the conduct of Lord Russel upon occasion of 
Lord Stafford's sentence. At this time it requires 
no small exertion of charity to suppose that any 
person could ever have believed Lord Stafford's 
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guilt, or have listened to the evidence against him 
without instantly perceiving its absurd insufficiency 
and its atrocious falsehood. Yet when he had 
been condemned upon such testimony, and the 
king (who dared not save him in opposition to the 
madness of the people and the malignity of party) 
remitted to the venerable old man the more igno- 
minious and cruel parts of his sentence. Lord 
Russel stood up in parliament and called in 
question the king's power of exercising this poor 
indulgence of humanity ! . . When he himself was 
condemned under circumstances of less injustice^ 
and the same mitigation of the pains of death was 
granted, . . his own feeh'ngs, at being reminded of 
Lord Stafford's case, were hardly too severe a 
punishment for having thus, in the strong lan- 
guage of the prophet, 'corrupted his compas- 
sions,' and sinned against his own soul. Lord 
Russel is canonized in history as one of our 
state-martyrs ; and in thus alluding to this only 
spot upon his life, no wrong is offered or intended 
to his name. But if the spirit of party could act 
in such a manner upon one whose principles 
were so just, whose disposition was so gentle, 
and whose heart was so good . . upon so truly re- 
ligious and amiable a man,, .who can wonder at 
the demoniacal passions which it calls forth in 
viler natures, . . in the selfish, the sensual^ the 
profligate, and the godless ! 

Under Charles II. we first behold men actins: 
for or against the government, not upon any con- 
sistent scheme of political views or moral prin- 
ciples, but merely as they happened to be in or 
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out of place^ And in the same reign the r^Kglous 
disputes, which during their paroxysms had ocea*' 
sdoned such public and private calamities, sacb> 
individual wickedness and national disgrace, set^ 
tied into a chronic disease. The hatred wbieh^ 
Charles conceived in his youth for the disoiplifie 
and manners of the Puritans would in him bet 
pardonable, even if there had been less caiwde fbf* 
a reasonable dislike of both ; but it led him til* 
measuresf of infamous cruelty in Scotland, and tO> 
a system in England which, though less bloddy- 
indeed, was yet abominably inhuman, as well as^ 
gprossly impolitic and unjust. It is not imagiual^ 
diat any systeni could have reconciled all dif" 
ferences and abated all asperities of sectarianism r 
that which was pursued tended inevitably to in-* 
crease them : the Church retaliated upon its fhl*- 
len enemies with little discrimination and leflB^ 
charity, and the Nonconformists' Memorial be- 
came the counterpart of the SulOTerings of the^ 
Clergy, . . another part of the History of PerSecoM 
tion in England ! The sectaries thus acquired af 
new generic name, when that of Puritans had^ 
become odious to the nation; and though thifT 
may at first appear a trifling thing, it was in no^ 
slight degree unfavourable to the interests both of 
the State and the Church. The mere circumistancef 
of being thus comprehended under one appellation 
gave them a bond of union, and a political cor 
berence as advantageous to their insulated con- 
cerns as it is injurious to the common weal. The- 
Act of Uniformity embodied among us a party 
Jnveterately hostile to the CViuteYv -, WV. \X\^ Q.\v\scN,fc 
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of EnglaDd is riially and inseparably connected 
nvith the state, and they who are discontented 
with it are but half-Englishmen. When Burleigh 
sought to impress upon his sovereign a full sense 
of the formidable strength of Spain, he reminded 
her not merely that the Spaniards were 'constant, 

* ambitious, politic, and valiant,' but that they 
were also * a people one-hearted in religion.' 
That great statesman well knew, where this is not 
the case, how rarely unanimity will b» found in 
national measures. 

James IL^ towards the latter part of his reign^ 
courted the Nonconformists, and their late his- 
torians justify those who presented an address tO' 
this monarch, in terms not very consistent with 
historical truth. ' When a gang of assassins/ ' 
says the writer, ' are tearing my flesh, and drink- 

* ing my blood, and breaking my bones without 

* mercy, . . if Satan's eldest son were to pass by» 
' and drag mine adversaries off me, and rescue 
'- me from their murderous hands, I know not that 

* it would be any crime to thank him for his mer- 

* ciful interposition and his compassion to a poor 

* tormented creature.' Discreet and sober lan- 
guage ! from whence it might be inferred that all 
the tortures inflicted upon the Christians by Decius 
or Diocletian, had been renewed by the Church of 
England! But the dissenters happened at that 
time to have a specimen of thorough Romish in- 
tolerance before their eyes ; they compared the 
Act of Uniformity and the Conventicle Act (things 
bad enough of themselves) with the Drttgouadi.* 
ofJLours XIV., and taking warning m \\rcveV^ ^^c^ 

axperience of their neighbours, t\\ey tn^-de eoxatftssacw^ 
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cause with the Church against an enemy who never 
persecuted by halves. 

James was too late in his temporizing policy. 
The execution of Mrs. Gaunt, which, when all its 
circumstances of baseness, illegality, cruelty, and 
consummate wickedness are considered, is perhaps 
the foulest murder that ever was committed under 
the forms of law, had filled the dissenters with 
indignation and hatred against him. They seem 
also to have continued obstinate believers in the 
popish plot, when most other persons were heartily 
ashamed of having been so grossly deluded. Even 
in the reign of George I. Crosby calls the conduct 
©f Oates, in this impudent villany, ' a never-to-be 
' forgotten service to his country !* Oh, if men 
would but call into action half as much disposition 
to believe in matters of religion, as they exhibit 
daily in political transactions, there would be no 
such thing as infidelity in England ; . . for we con- 
tinually see (and never was it more strongly ex- 
emplified than at the present time) that they who 
are possessed by the spirit of faction, form their 
opinion of the facts before them, and believe or 
disbelieve, according to their inclination and their 
will, in spite of the understanding faculty, and in 
contempt of conscience. ' When parties are onoe 

* formed,' says Burnet, ' and a resolution is taken 

* upon other considerations, no evidence can con* 

* vince those who have beforehand resolved to 

* stick to their point.' 

There are some curious particulars concerning ' 
Titus Oates in Crosby's History. This wretch 
he/ng- once told that he ought not lo ?»%^k xev^u^e, 
ifui leave it to God, repiied* ' IYmlV vfetvw^^wi^ vi^% 
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^ indeed God's sweet morsel, which he kept to 
' himself!' It is one of the few blots upon Kingr 
William's rei^, that this man should have been 
pensioned with 400/. a year. To remit his fine 
was allowable and wise, because so excessive a 
mulct was plainly intended to serve as a sentence 
of imprisonment for life; and therefore it was 
proper to abrogate a sentence which went beyond 
the strict bounds of law as much as it fell short 
of the malefactor's guilt. But Oates had been 
found guilty, upon the fullest testimony, of a series 
of perjuries perhaps the most wicked in them- 
selves, and the most extensively fatal in their con- 
sequences, that ever consigned any one miserable 
soul to perdition ; and no paltry consideratioas of 
petty interests should have induced a government, 
standing as William's did upon the sacred gpround 
of religions and constitutional liberty, to injure 
itself with afler-ages by sanctioning and rewarding 
a convicted miscreant 

The Revolution of 1688, of all revolutions the 
most necessary in its causes, the most moderate 
in its course, and in its consequences the most 
beneficial, produced a new faction in the country, 
more respectable in their origin than in their con- 
duct. Their principle in reality was of a religious 
nature, and entitled to as much indulgence as any 
other scruple of conscience, which is innocent in 
itself, and injurious only to the individuals by 
whom it is fostered. Erroneous therefore as the 
Nonjurors were, yet in resigning their preferment 
rather than ofifend against their own sexv^^ o^ ^- 
legiance, tbey acted upon virtuous gtovvw^^, ««A 
are to be meatkmed with respect, lYiou^Yv xio\.yfv^ 
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^plau^e. The joint-historisins* of the dissentelr^ 
have chosen to charge the clergry of the seven- 
teenth century with a disposition towards popery^ 
imd instancing in proof of this the fact that Good^ 
man, Bishop of Gloucester, died in the Romislr 
eommunion, they add, £j? uno disce cmnes: » 
eonclusion as logical as it would be to infer that; 
fhe whole body of the dissenters are as unchapitabkf 
as Messrs. Bogue and Bennet have here shewni 
themselves. But it is to the opposition which the* 
£nglish bishops made against James's design of 
re-establishing the Romafi Catholic religion^ that> 
tee are indebted for the Revolution ; it is to the^ 
€hurch of England, and to the clergy of tha^ 
church, that we are beholden for the blessings^ 
consequent upon that Revolution which we now* 
enjoy. The liberties of the country were saved^by 
its religion. Those prelates who had preached, 
and were ready to practise, passive obedience ifti 
human concerns, and who were far from blameless 
on the score of persecution, manfully stood forward 
iVhen they saw the irons preparing, which may' 
truly be said to eat into the soul. And as if tO" 
prove how free they were from any selfish or merely" 
political views, when they thus nobly placed' 
themselves in the breach, many of these very meil' 
submitted aflerwards to the deprivation of their 
bishoprics, and bore testimony to the claims of the' 
ejected king, as honestly as they had resisted his* 
projects. 

The Jacobites of the last century, like the 

Catholics of the preceding one, hoped to recover 

their ascenduncy by meana o^ «t fotcv^w -^n^^t^ 

• Messrs. Bogne and BfetJiwt, ^oV \. -p. Wa. 



and learning thus to desire the success of that 
power against the fleets and armies of England,. 
they demtuniiaed themselves at heart In this' 
case howerer, as in that of the Catholics, there* 
was a pfinciplc and a pohit of conscience: the' 
maa ytho erred in judgement^ and perhaps made* 
lumsdf amenable by overt acts to the laws of his* 
country^ might yet stand acquitted to God and to* 
his own heart But by this time there had arisen' 
among us a sect more mischievous than the wildest 
fanatics ; a sect who arrogated to themselves the' 
name of Freethinkers* though they were, oi all' 
men, in reality Uie most enslaved in mind. The* 
picture which Berkeley has given of them, in his 
admirable worii^ represents ikem as truly now aa' 
when it was drawn. ^ They seem to me,' he says, 

* dmttk and giddy with a false notion of liberty ; ^ 
' and spurred on by this principle to make mad. 

* experiments on their country ; they agree only in 

* puUiag down all that stands in their way, witb- 

* out any concerted scheme, and without caring or 

* knowing what to erect in its stead. To hear 

* ihem decant on the moral virtues, resolve them 

* into shame, then laugh at shame as a weakness, 

* admire the unconfin^ lives of savages, despise 

* all order and decency of education, one would 

* think the intention of these philosophers was, 

* when- they had pruned and weeded the notions 

* of their feUow-subjects, and divested them of 

* their prejudices, to strip them of their clothes, 

* and fill the country with naked followers of 
' oainre, enjo3ring all the privileges Q^btwYfiXiV^? 

Tbjg evil we derived from France, N oW^vce Xsas^ 
been the ^reat master of this- exect«\Ae «fc>Mirf 
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but Voltaire only followed the fashion of his coun- 
try. * It is impossible,' says Addison, * to read a 
^ pa^e in Plato, Tully, and other ancient moralists, 

* without bein^ a greater and a better man for it. 

* On the contrary, I could never read any of our 
^ modish French authors, or those of our own 
*' country who are the imitators and admirers of 
' thai trifling nation, without being for some time 

* out of humour with myself, and at everything 
^ about m&. Their business is to depreciate hu- 

* man nature, and consider it under its worst ap^ 
^ pearances. They give mean interpretations and 
^ase- motives to the worthiest actions; they re- 
^ solv€ virtue and vice into constitution. In short, 
' they endeavour to make no distinction between 

* man and man, or between the species of men 

* and that of brutes.' It was in a nation where 
the fashionable literature deserved this character 
that Voltaire was born and educated : he obtained 
his popularity in the cheapest way, by falling in 
with the humour of the times, flattering the pre- 
judices of his contemporaries, and administering 
provocatives to their vices. Are we wrong in be- 
lieving that the irreligion which prepared the way 
for his success is more imputable to Henry IV. 
than to any other individual ? In an age of re- 
ligious sincerity and fervour, Henry IV., for pal- 
pable political considerations, renounced the faith 
in which he had been bred, and for which so many 
thousands and tens of thousands of his adherents 
had willingly shed their blood ; and he reconciled 
himself to an idolatrous, faithless, and persecuting 
church, at a time when the holocausts of the 
[jiQuisition were still smoking, and before the 
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martyrs of St. Bartholomew had mouldered in 
their graves. The world had never seen so signal 
an instance of apostacy. No Protestants, however 
they might strive to excuse the change for the 
immediate benefit of peace which was obtained by 
it> could possibly believe that it was the result of 
conviction ; and it needs little reflection to perceive 
what must necessarily have been the fatal effects 
of such an example. Swifl was of opinion that 
the best means for promoting the advancement of 
religion, when piety and morals had fallen to de* 
cay, would be by the example and influence of the 
sovereign and the government Thus, indeed, 
Christianity had been introduced into England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the whole north of Europe. 
The princes were converted, and the people fol* 
lowed the steps of their rulers. Would not the 
example of disbelief, or at least of making belief 
subservient to policy and worldly views, be fbl* 
lowed with even more alacrity ? So it might have 
been foreseen, and so it was found. The chief 
persons among the Huguenots, who had at one 
time nearly divided France, one after another struck 
into the path of preferment. One thing alone was 
wanting to complete the depravation, that the mo** 
rals of the king should be as loose as his faith, and 
here also the pattern of evil was found. Perhaps 
there is no other person in history, who with a strong 
understanding, a benevolent disposition, and no 
evil intentions, has lefl so injurious an example 
to mankind as Henry IV. of France. The effect 
was seen in the reign of his immediate successor, 
and more especially during the wars of the Fronde. 
The religious wars had been atrocious Vo \.\ve\d^^ 
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^degree, but men were sincere and zealous on boUi 
jfiides, ready to suffer or to inflict death for thor 
principles. ^Subsequently they shifted sides, lik^ 
players at a whist^table when the rubber is ended:; 
^nd they earried on hostilities with the same la- 
^rocious spirit, when there was scarcely even a 
'profession of principle on either part 

Infidelity had been known in England before H 

was imported from France, but it had made no 

progress. Lord Herbert was too much an enthur 

•fiiast to make proselytes to a system which m iatsl 

ix) enthusiasm ; the elements were not so liappUf 

tinixed in him as in his saintly brother : but they weie 

4ie same elements, and such as find no sympathy 

in vulgar minds. Hobbes had no taint of lioesr 

-tiousness in his thoughts or halnts: while he 

'Weakened the restraints of religion, he would base 

i)ound faster the chains of human authority. Theae 

•were not opinions to make their fortune in this 

'Country. They were addressed to hard heads, 

;and might have suited hard hearts: something 

light and frothy was wanting, which should flatter 

:the vanity as well as the vices of man, and tluB 

was introduced from our neighbours at a time 

when the nation had been disgusted with fanatiqism 

:and hypocrisy. A philosophy * of home growth 

i soon came to its aid,.. a superficial philosophfr, 

which, deriving every thing from without, led the 

way for gross materialism t with all its pemicaous 

* This subject has been treated with great ability by Mr. Coleridge 

' in his liay Sermons. See in particular the last note to his Statesmao^s 

JklanuaL - 

t A writer of great erudition and strength of mind, who lived when 

fhis miserable philo^phy was beginning to shew itself in England 

•distittetljr perceiTed its fatal tendeney. * Atheism,* ke.M^a, * 
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jconsequeaces, . . the necessary consequences cf 
ipnemises so shallow and so false. 

The prevalence of this spirit is shewn by the 
<manner in which Swift attacked it in his ' Arg^u* 
^ ment to prove that the abolishing of Christianity 

* in England might be attended with some in- 
^ conveniences, and perhaps not produce those 

* many good effects proposed thereby.' A fashion 
Xif infidelity even at that time, when the laws against 
Irreligious publications were enforced, prevailed 
in the higher and even in the middle classes, 
among the town wits, the club and coffee-house 
fialiticians, and the talkers of the age ; this too 
irfaen frequent changes in church-government 
iiad loosened the belief of the people, and whea 
the character of the inferior clergy was, from 
meaay causes, at the lowest ebb. How prevalent 

'epBiwionlj Inrks in conjinio scienticB et ignorantiee. When the 
*jBuid« of men begin to draw those gross earthly vapours of sensoal 

* md msterial speculations hj dark and cloudy disputes, they are then 

* pftmt in daoKer of being benighted in them. There is a luUural seme 
•* tf GiMi, that lodges in the minds of the lowest and the dullest sort of 
*ya]gar man, which is always roving after him, catching at him, 

* thoagh it cannot lay sure hold on him ; which works like a natmral 
*iM$Hnet antecedent to any mature knowledge, as being indeed the 
fkttt prinoiple of it: and if I were to speak precisely in the mode of 

* HtM Stoick«« I would rather call it o^fAnv 9r^os rov ^laVf than with 

* Placarch, hcv vonf*** But when contentions, disputes, and froth/ 

* reasonings, and contemplations informed by fleshy affections, con- 
^ Tersant only about the outside of Natnre, begin to rise in men*s souli , 
' fkey may then be in some danger of depressing all those inbred no- 

* tiems of a Deity, and to reason themselves out of their own sense, aa 

* the old Sceptics did. And therefore it may be, it might be wished, 
'tlutt some men that have not religion, had had more superstition to 
*aeeompany them in their passage from ignoranoe to knowledge.* 
««IUectDi»ooaT8es by John Smith, late Fellow of Queen's College in 
(hwybddga, 1660. 
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it had become a generation later, and how low it 
had sunk, may be seen in Fielding's admirable 
account of the Robinhoodiaus, and the fine satire 
with which he draws from their proceedings the 
following conclusions, as what * must ,be allowed 
' by every reader* — 

' First, that some religion had a kind of es« 

* tablishment among these people. 

' Secondly, that this religion, whatever it was» 

* could not have the least sway over their morals 

* or practices. 

• Thirdly, that this society, in which the first 
' principles of religion and government were 
' debated, was the chief assembly in this country^ 

* and Mr. Whitebread the baker, the greatest man 
' in it 

' And, lastly', he says, ' I think it can create no 
^ manner of surprize in any one that such a uaticm 

* as this hath been long since swept away from 

* the face of the earth, and the very name of such 
' a people expunged out of the memory of man.' 

When Fielding thus strongly and indignantly 
expressed his own feelings upon this important 
subject, the circulation of opinions was slow 
because of the little intercourse between one part 
of the country and another. From London to 
York was then a week's journey, and there were 
no stages which travelled farther north. No pro- 
vincial newspapers were extant; there were no 
circulating libraries, no book-clubs, no reviews, 
and the earliest magazines had but just been es- 
tablished. Every month now produces more books 
than were at that time published in a year, and 
the number of readers has multiplied in equals 
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or greater proportion. The error of that day was 
not on the side of toleration or supineness, as the 
proceedings against Clarke and Whiston may 
prove : it was dangerous to attack the religion of 
the country, and whenever that was attempted, the 
attack was made covertly, and with at least an 
appearance of decorum. Yet even then the pesti- 
lence of infidelity was but too widely disseminated ; 
it produced less certainly the disbelief of revealed 
religion than the hatred of it; and when men» 
either from profligacy, or from any mis-directed 
principle of faith, desire the overthrow of an 
ecclesiastk:al establishment, they are prepared to 
regard with complacency any political circum- 
stances favourable to a consummation which they 
wish for so devoutly. In proportion therefore as 
irreligion and infidelity increased, they increased 
the number of bad subjects. 

Infidels and atheists in Catholic countries hate 
their own church, even where it is most intolerant, 
less than they abhor the reformed religion, which) 
standing upon the sure ground of reason and 
scripture, challenges the freest and fullest investi- 
gation. Infidelity indeed allies itself easily with 
the Romish church as a system which it may 
safely despise in the gross, which requires only 
externals, and compounds at a moderate rate for 
trangressions of every kind. Bolingbroke would 
have betrayed this country to a popish sovereign. 
He was a sciolist in philosophy and a traitor 
in politics ; and though more than a century 
has elapsed since he and Harley impeded the 
course of Marlborough's victories and blasted their 
fruits, no true Englishman can read or ieis\^\a^ 

vox. //. Y 
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ber the history of those times without feelingr his 
cheek glow with shame and indignation. Eng- 
land neyer had so much in her power as during, 
the conferences at Utrecht, and never did she 
appear in so degraded and disgraceful a character: 
fK> notorious was the bad faith of the English 
calnnet, that Prince Eugene said to one of our 
ministers he knew not whether he were speaking 
to an Englishman or a Frenchman. A charge 
even of direct corruption is brought against our 
negociators, and by no light authority. D. Luis^ 
da Cunha, one of the Portugueze ministers at the 
Congress, asserts, that the reason why Portugal 
obtained such unfavourable terms was that he ha4 
not money to bribe the English ministers, and the 
Spanish ambassador had. 

The peace of Utrecht, with all the complicated 
treachery and baseness by which it was brought 
about, was the effect of faction, of that vile party- 
spirit which has been so oden the reproach and 
the bane of England. The faction which then, 
for its own sinister purposes, betrayed the interests 
of Europe did not long enjoy their triumph ; the 
great object of all their machinations was frustra- 
ted, and the happiest age of English history 
began with the accession of the House of Bruns- 
wick. The reigns of the first two Georges wer^ 
disturbed by two rebellions, rashly undertaken, 
ill-conducted, and too rigorously punished. After 
the second of these explosions the Jacobites satis* 
fied themselves with indulging their feelings in 
treasonable songs and toasts ; and as the prince tp 
whom they were so faithfully attached happily 
bad no children by the remarluible woman whos^ 
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life he rendered miserable, their loyalty died a 
natural death. The last remnant of this unfor- 
tunate family was no object of fear or jealousy to 
ibe reigning king, he became therefore an object 
of dignified compassion. At a time when Buona- 
parte, renewing the bloody practices of formw 
usurpers, ordered the Due d'Enghien to mid- 
night execution, the last of the Stuarts received 
£rom the King of England an allowance suitable 
to his birth and rank. Upon his decease the 
Prince Regent gave him a monument; and it 
ought to be recorded in history .that this act 
of honourable and princely feeling was censured 
as a waste of public money by some of that party 
wtio arrogate to themselves exclusively the praise 
of liberality. 

The present king, . . an Englishman not only 
by birth and education, but, if ever there was one, 
by heart and habits also, . . succeeded to the throne 
of an united people, which none of his predeces- 
sors had done since Henry YIII. The Jacobites 
were now regarded rather as humourists than as 
a party in the state: their politics were as much 
out of date as a ruff and fardingale, or a Steenkirk 
wig. The Catholics were quiet and contented; 
for the vexatious laws under which they lived had 
been suspended by the spirit of the age, and they 
were not molested. The Dissenters, enjoying the 
most full and perfect toleration, were more en- 
gaged in controversies among themselves than 
with the Church. Vigorous counsels had raised 
our military and naval reputation to its old and pro- 
per standard. Affairs were quiet at home and pros- 
perous abroad. Our coionies were rapidly uctfiteieAi^ 

¥ 1 
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ing in population, wealth and importance. Com- 
merce was more flourishing than ever, arts and 
manufactures were improving, a spirit of im- 
provement seemed to characterize the age. Lite- 
rature and the fine arts were every where en- 
couraged ; scientific voyagers and travellers were 
sent out by England, France, Spain, Denmark 
and Russia; and despotic sovereigns courted the 
correspondence of men of letters and affected the 
language of philosophy. But what a philosophy! 
Alas,' they had ' forsaken the Fountain of living 

* waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
' cisterns that can hold no water.' The moral 
consequences of such philosophy were seen in the 
private life of Catherine, and in the first partition 
of Poland. The purchase and subjugation of 
Corsica by the French was. another proof of the 
atrocious usurpations which might unblushingly 
be effected in an age of liberal ideas ; and tortures 
too shocking to be remembered without shudder- 
ing, were inflicted upon a poor madman by a 
Court which called itself the most polished in the 
world, and in a Nation which boasted of its 
humanity and its fine feelings! 

In England, notwithstanding all the fair ap- 
pearances with which the present reign com- 
menced, a spirit of insubordination had long been 
gaining ground. Steele remarked, at the begin- 
ning of the century, that * the newspapers of this 

* island were as pernicious to weak heads in Eng- 

* land as ever books of chivalry to Spain.* The 
temper which they produced was not dangerous 

in his daysy and he regarded it rather as a ma- 
Jady and a misfortune in tlie md\N*v^\x«i\s» ^^w*^ 
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an evil to the state; ' they are considered as 

* lunatics,' he says, ' and therefore tolerated in 

* their ravings/ During the two preceditig reigns 
the circulation of political writings had been com- 
paratively trifling, and their efiect not very great. 
We had not yet learned to talk of the ^ reading 
public,' or to call ourselves a ' thinking people.' 
The pamphlets and flying squibs of the day were 
above the reach of the multitude, and beneath 
the notice of the learned; they passed current 
therefore for as little as they were worth. But a 
tremendous alteration was now to take place, and 
the art of popular writing was at the same time 
carried to perfection and directed to the most 
mischievous of all purposes. This was accom- 
plished by Junius: the most influential and the 
most pernicious English writer of his age. The 
works of other libellers have died with them ; and 
the authors have either sunk into utter oblivion, 
or been remembered only for infamy ; but it has 
been this man's fate to have his falsehood, his 
maU^ity, and his wickedness overlooked or par* 
doned because of the skill with which he com- 
pounded his poisonous ingredients. He may be 
considered as the founder of that school of writers, 
who, setting truth at defiance, impose the most 
audacious misrepresentations upon a credulous 
public, and seasoning sophistry with slander, 
carry into literary and political disquisition a spirit 
of personal malevolence. He too was the first 
writer since the Restoration who set an example of 
traducing the sovereign, insulting the eV\\<&^ vcv*^ 
gistrate aa an individual, whWe \ve \«X^\3CC^^ \.^ 
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bring the measures of his govemment into hatT«(t 
ancl contempt, 

M. Simond tracea the American war with all its 
conseqitences to a personage who, in the part 
nhich he acted upon the political stage, httd cer- 
tainly no other object than that of repairing his 
own ruined forfunes. ' Our new world,' sttys the 
Gal I o- American traveller, ' has generally the cre- 
' dit of having first lighted the torch which was 
' to illuminate and soon set in a. blaze the Havet 
' part of Europe ; yet I think the flint was struck, 

* and the first spark elicited by the ptttriot John 
' Wilkes a few years before. In a time of" pro- 

* found peace, the restleas spirits of men, deprived 
' of other objects of public curiosity, seized with 
' avidity on those questions which were then agi- 

* tated with so much violence in England, touching 
' the rights of the people and of the government, 
' and the nature of power. The end of the poltti- 

* cal drama was in favour of what was called, und 
' in aorne respect was, the liberty of the people. 
' Encojiraged by the success of this grea.t come- 
' dian, the curtain was no soimer dropt on the 

* scene of Europe, than new actors hastened to 

* raise it again in America, and to give the worid 
' a new play, infinitely more interesting and more 
' brilliant than the first' 

Franklin was in London during the Saturnalia 
of Wilkes's triumph, ' 'Tia really,' he says, ' an 
' extraordinary event to see an outlaw and exile, of 

* bad personal character, not worth a farthing, 
'comv over from France, set himself up as catv^ 

'eUdate for the capital of Ite ^^ngAoTOi^niss his 
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^ election only by being too late in his applioation, 
' and immediately carrying it for the principal 

* county. All respect to law and government 

* seems to be lost among the common people, who 

* are moreover continiwlly inflamed by seditious 
^ scribblers to trample on authority, and every 

* thing that used to keep them in order. . . What 

* the event will be God only knows. But some 
' pimishment seems preparing for a people who 

* are ungratefully abusing the best constitution 

* and the best king any nati<m was ever blest with.* 

Hiese were the remarks of Franklin, made at 
the time and on the spot,, .and he will not bt 
suspected of undervaluing popular rights and 
pc^ular feelings. He describes the people as 
' intent on nothing but luxury, lioentipusness, 

* power, places, pensions, and plunder ;' and the 
ministry as ' divided in their counsels, worried by 

* perpetual oppositions, in continual apprehension 

* of changes, and intent <m securing popularity in 
' case they should lose favour.* 

Titus Oates had been the first Rot des HcUles 
m England; Dr. Sacheverel was the second; 
and to him, after an interregnum of threescore 
years, John Wilkes succeeded. After Wilkes there 
was a shorter interreign till the accession of Lord 
Greorge Oordon : during the last twenty years the 
succession has been uninterrupted ; and the dis- 
tinguished office was filled by Mr. Hunt, when he 
was suddenly shorn of his beams by the Act 
against Seditious Meetings. Wilkes was very far 
the ablest man upon this notable list of worthies ; 
the government by its mis-maivagetivetiX. ^ws.^ 
ihe laws cm hia side, and. tbos \iiiSLori\3Li«A«^^ "^R»- 
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yoked a host of Efeneroiis feeliiiga in aid of 
the greatest profligates of a profligate uge. M. 
Simonti is right in rei'konitig him among wiiat 
Mr. Clarkson would call the forerunaers and co- 
edjutors of IJie AmericEui and French Revolutions : 
beyond a doubt the seeds of disBtTectioa and insub- 
ordincLlion were scattered at that time wherever 
the aiTuire of England were canvassed ; and they 
took root in America as well as at home. But 
the ground was ready fur the sower. Wilkes 
would have produced little effect if the public 
mind ha.d not been apt at the time to receive such 
influences. Coucerning America, suflice it in this 
place to observe, that every thing in the history, 
habits, institutionB andcin;umstancesof lliat coun- 
try tended surely and inevitably toward Kepnb* 
Ijcanism. At home there was a great liody of 
latent di.scontent; it was developed at this time 
by Wiikes, it was foslered by Junius and the 
writers of that school, and it was brought into full 
action by the American war. 

Some influence must be attributed to the leaven 
which Jacobitism had left behind. The Jacobites, 
indeed, no longer existed as a faction, their hopes 
having no longer an object whereon to fix ; but 
when disloyalty had ceased, disaffection would in 
very many instances remain ; and men who had 
been trained up to regard Ihe reigning family with 
dislike, and desire their overthrow, would be dis- 
posed to unite with any party in whom they could 
find the mere sympathy of opposition. If a gene- 
ration of perfect tranquillity had intervened, this 
feeling would have worn out; and all the adhe- 
muis of the old family would gradually an4 
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imperoeptibly have transferred their entire allef^- 
ance, as many unquestionably did. But there 
was no such interral ; and it is a curious fact that 
the last man* in England who was a professed 
Jacobite became a furious Jacobine. 

Infinitely more effect is attributable to the state 
of vdigioa, and the progress of what are called 
lU>eral opinions. The American war made the 
Dissenten feel once more as a political party in 
the st^e. New Elngland was more the country 
of their hearts than the England wherein they 
weie bom and bred ; and when the fiag of Re* 
publicanism was hoisted, it awakened hopes which 
were lying dormant, and brought forth their old 
opinicms with increased strength. England had 
never been without some few speculative repub- 
licans since the time of the Restoration ; their 
teoats had become to a certain degree fashionable 
in the early part of the present reign. The most 
distinguished poet of his age breathed a spirit of 
Grecian freedom throughout his writings with an 
impaosionedand stately eloquence which was at 
once addled to elevate youthful minds and im* 
prea* youthful imaginations. Books were printed 
with- the 'Cap of liberty in the title-page; and a 
lady f&¥Our^ the work! with what she was pleased 
to call a History of England, written upon repub- 
lican priDciples,. . for which the rector of St. Ste* 
phen^ WaUbrook, placed her statue while she was 
yet living in the chancel of his church. All per* 
sona who partook of these opinions wished well 
of course to the Americans in their resistance to 
the niother*oountry. In that Life of Washington 

• RiUon. 
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which was compiled from his own papers, it ib 
said, Ihat at the commencement of the resistance 
the popular leaders were greatly encouraged by 
their zealous friends in England, who exag-gerated 
the divisions and discontents at home, exhorted 
them to persevere, and assured them that {>erse- 
verance would crown their patriotic efforts with 
success. Thus they were stimulated to proceed, 
in expectation that government must yield, till 
they were actually engaged in a war, from the 
thought of which in the hrst instance they would 
have shrunk with horror. During the progress of 
that war Washington constantly enumerated En;^- 
lish disturbances among his grounds of hope, 
dwelling upon this when he had almost ceased to 
hope ; and there was a secret committee in America 
empowered by Congress to correspond with their 
friends in Great Britain and Ireland. Some of 
the treason which was committed diu'ingthat WM* 
may perhaps appear hereafler when other collec- 
tions of American state-papers shall be published : 
that it existed to a great degree is beyond all doubt 
As there were some persons who favoured the 
American cause on account of tlieir republican 
predilections, there were many more who acquired 
a predilection for republicanism because they fa- 
voured the American cause. Indeed it was scarcely 
possible to consider the character of Washington 
without feeling some degree of prepossession fer 
whatever opinions might be entertained by so wise 
and excellent a man. The Constitutiou of the 
Uniled States was extolled as the noblest wori of 
huiaaa I'nteliect, and it was believed that all which 
pbiioaopheis had devised m taea KiiaX ^'«^:sn!» A 
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todeij WM reaiiaed in America. Littfe did the 
eothiisiasts who thought thus know what waa 
peflBing ia the iiihid- of Washington himseif'; . .for 
WashtngtoOf aeeiDg the atrong tendency of the 
Americans towards licentiousneas and anarchy^ 
'confessed to his friends his fears that the great 
cause in wfaidi they had embarked would be dis* 
honoured and betra]^, and the fa»t and iaireat 
esperimeat in fiivour of the rights of human nature 
turned against them. 

An American officer* of distinction, who had 
aerved during the war with La Fayette and Kot- 
einsko, and came to Europe with them in the aame 
veaael after peace had been concluded, when he 
took leave of Uie latter at Paris, said to him, * I 
' suppose you are going to aee whai can be done 
* in your own country ?' The Pole shook his head, 
and replied, that the people were not in a fit state 
for sudi a revolution. Well had it been for 
Wanoe if La Fayette had had the same wisdom t 
But the intellectual atmosphere had received itff 
taint : and as an injiuema beginning in Tartar^ 
traittb from China throughout the whole inhar 
bited part of the old continent, so was this moral 
pestilence to ran its course^ The trumpet had 
aounded. . * Woe, woe, woe to the inhabitants of 
' earth !' and the vial of wrath was poured out. 
. If it had been proposed to establish kingdoms 
in America, and introduce hereditary aobiHty, 
with all thoae gradations of rank which have grown 
out of the feudal system, and been softened and 
matured into their present form, men wa\i\d V»:»^ 
perceived tlie unfitness and im^pQm!laM^\\.^ ^"l cx«»r^ 

^Geaeni Hum flue fB. I ^aid Iks aMcdfttofcwuiVia ww^^^S^. 
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ting Euch an order of tilings in agricultural and 
commercial colonies. They would have seen that 
it was as absurd as to erect a modem citadel upon 
the plan of a baronial castle, or build a cotton-mill 
ujion Ihe, model of a cathedral ; but they saw no 
absurd ity in reducing Europe to the standard of 
America, plucking up all her venerable institutions 
by the roots, and levelling the whole platform of 
society by the rule and line of trans- Atlantic equa- 
lity. This was a portentous error, thongh in its 
origin not altogether without escURe : for the evils 
of inequality in Europe, from causes which will 
presently be adverted to, were every day becoming 
more grievous and more glaring. No geiicrouB 
heart could contemplate those evils without an 
ardent desire of relieving, and if possible removing 
them. But men fell into the strange mistake of 
believing that the fiicililies of subsistence in Ame- 
rica were owing to its form of government, and 
that the abolition of the privileged orders was ail 
that was needful for placing us in the same con- 
dition with the inhabitants of a new country, where 
hands were wanting to till the ground, and con- 
sequently where the wealth of every family was in 
some degree in proportion to its numbers. Under 
this delusion, they mistook the means of bettering 
the condition of the poor, and supposed that the 
best way to elevate and improve the lower classes 
was to pull down all above them. 

When these principles began to spread, it so 
happened that our literary journals were almost 
wholly in the hands of dissenters, and more par- 
ticularly of those dissenters who prided themselves 
I the freedom of their opiniuns- No sooBer 
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had the genuine philosophy of the fathers of the 
English church given place to the flimsy meta- 
physics of the material school, than it was evinced* 
by the growth of heretical opinions, with what 
wisdom our ancestors had asserted sound and 
orthodox learning to be the same. The old 
religious disputes related almost exclusively to 
the discipline, the rites, or the ceremonies of the 
church ; episcopacy or presbytery, adult or infant 
baptism, the mode of administering the sacrament, 
the use of the cross in baptism, the surplice and 
the altar, with other such points of controversy, 
in which the disputants argued from the same pre- 
mises, and held the same essential faith. Even 
when doctrines were disputed, they were such as 
in no ways affected the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. It was otherwise when Arianism, 
which, for more than a thousand years, had disap- 
peared from the Christian world, was revived itk 
England. In the Establishment it called forth 
able defenders of the established truth, and th^ 
question there was laid at rest. But among the 
dissenters, say their historians, * the case wa^ 

* widely dififerent. The people concerned them* 
^ selves as much about religion as their teachers, 

* and many of them understood as well the doc- 

* trines of the Gospel. When the heresy found 
' an entrance here, it created a convulsion in the 

* body, and produced in the adherents to th6 

* ancient &.ith paroxysms of horror and anguish, 
' and roused their most vigorous energies to expel 
^ the poison.' Yet these historians admit that 
during this period * error was the destroying 
*' angel of dissenting congregations*' They im* 
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pute the renval of Ananism to the Devil him* 

self, * Where it filled the pulpit,' they say, ' it nk- 
variably emptied the pews. This was the case 
not only where a part of the congregation, 
alarmed by the sound of heresy, fled from the 
polluted house to a separate society, but where 
no opposition was made, and all remained without 
a murmur in the original place. In numerous 
instances the preacher, full of the wisdom of the 
serpent, sought, by hiding the monster from their 
view» to draw them over by stealth to the new 
theology ; and unveiled his sentiments only as 
the people were able to bear them without a frown* 
Though at last his wishes were crowned with 
success, yet the decay gradually consumed the 
growth) the strength and the life of the society* 
till a large congregation was reduced to a hand*' 
full. When Socinianism found an entrance, its 
operations were quicker than those of the Arian 
creed, and more effectual : flourishing societies 
were reduced to a few families, wb^h, being 
animated with zeal for the new opinions, or in* 
different about any, chose to continue to support 
the mode of worship to which, from education, or 
use, they were attached. In many places So«- 
cinianism was the abomination of desolation, and 
consigned what had been formerly the house of 
prayer, and of the assemblies of the saints, an 
undisturbed abode to the spiders and the bats.' 
• Old Daniel Burgess used to say that he dreaded 

a Chruiless Christianity. 

The nature 'of Socinianism has been exposed 

with consummate ability by Mr. Coleridge in his 
^second Ij&y Sermon. Here ^e \^n^ >acvb^^ ^a 
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notice H» growth mnd pr o gre ts in Eagtend. It 
grew oat of Araiibiii, and so entMy destroyed 
Uie system from which it spningy that there is not 
(we beliere) a single Arian congregation at thti 
day existing in Great Britain. And as the Arian 
ended in the Socinian heresy, so did Socinianisni 
tend with equal, or more rapidity, toward anbeUe^ 
It is well known that the Socinian academy at 
Hackney was given up, notwithstanding the high 
character and learning of some of its conductors,' 
because almost all the students pushed the prin* 
dples in which they were educated farther tbari 
their tutors. The dry-rot was in the foundatioil 
and the walls, as well as in the beams and rafters^ 
and the unfortunate pupils came away believer^ 
in l^ind necessity and gross materialism, . . and 
in nothing else. The literary journals, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, were 
in the hands of those dissenters, among whom 
this change during half a century had been taking 
place. The writers therefore were men in all 
stages of disbelief,, .for every thing was tolerated 
except orthodoxy. 

We happen to have at hand the Monthly 
Review of the ' Inquiry concerning Political 

* Justice, and its lufiuence on general Virtue and 

* Happiness, by William Godwin.' The manner 
in which this work was treated by what was then, 
without competition, the most accredited journal 
of the age, will shew in what spirit the journal 
was conducted. It was announced 'with no 

* small degree of pleasure,' as a work which^ 

* from the freedom of its inquinei^ iVve ^^xA^on 

f ofJtM viewBf and the fiortitude a£ Via i^ima^^^v 
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was * eminently deserving of attention.* The 
writers, indeed, 'would by no means be- under* 

* stood to subscribe to all the principles,'; .but 
they took care not to specify' any from which 
they dissented. * Knowledge,' they said, * was 
^ not yet arrived at that degree of certainty which 

* is requisite for any two men • to think alike >on 
f all subjects ; neither had language attained that 
^ consistent accuracy which can enable them* to 

* convey their thoughts, even when they do think 
^ alike, in a manner perfectly correct and intel* 
t ligible to both.' In this manner tfa«y excused 
themselves from offering any objections to « sy8<^ 

' tem of politics and ethics, which - laid the axe to 
the root of every social institution, humwi and 
divine, and of every domestic virtue ! . • Many of 
the opinions which the work contained, they said, 
were bold, some of them were moral, and some 
doubtless were erroneous ; . . but its patient and 
philosophic manner ' ought to endear it even to 
t those whose principles it might offend.' The 
fiarther they proceeded in their examination of 
this * bold and original work,' (for it was con- 
tinued in three numbers,) the more they were 
Convinced that it was proper, at that particular 
period (1793), to present their readers with a 
clear analysis of its contents rather than obtrude 
liny decided opinion of their own. When the 
tninds of men were so much agitated, they 
thought it their duty thus to limit themselves. 
The opinions of the author respecting government 
were 'indeed highly interesting to society;* at 
least they deserved a serious and deep investiga- 
ifoa, since the conclusions to vi\i\c\i\)ft«^ \^^«^ 
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fascinatingly attractiye ; and, if false, deserved to 
be clearly, fully, and immediately exposed. The 
task was too unwieldy and mighty for their limits : 
but they earnestly recommend it 'as a labour 

* worthy of all inquiring minds to examine the work 

* itself, in order that they may confute these new 

* doctrines, if in opposition to virtue and truth ; 

* or if in agreement with them, that they may 
' further elocidaie, strengthen, and expand the 

* writer's principles.' ..* Whether the author* s 

* opinions should prove to be truths, which time 

* and severe scrutiny would establish, or the 
' visions of an over-zealous mind, which strict 

* examination would dissipate, it was certain that 

* his intentions were friendly to man. The tone 

* of virtue was uniform, and predominated 

* throughout the work.* It need not here be 
stated what were the sentiments which were pro* 
mulgated under this tone of virtue in Mr. God*- 
win's work, .a work in which the existence of the 
Deity was spoken of as n hypothesis, and in 
which the ethics were worthy of the religion! 
Of the author himself we have no wish to speak 
with asperity. He erred from blindness of heart, 
not from any malignant principle of which he was 
himself conscious. 

During the seventeenth century, every man 
had his place in society, and none of the ways of 
life were crowded. 'AH honour in England/ 
says an old writer, * came d Marte or Mercurio^ 

* fVom learning or chivalry, from the pen or the 

* pike, from priesthood or knighthood.' K ^\^^ 
who waa bom in the lower ranks d\seoN«t^^ ^ 
decided dtaposition for learning, pa\Totv«LS,^ ^^a 
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dMatfied for him ; by tlie help of endowed sdiei^ 
codiibitions, or scholarships, 'he made his way 
through college, und rose perhaps to high effieav 
hi the church or in the law. But vnless tfaiB 
aptitude was strongly 'marked, ipaienis in fgenenA 
were well contest that their sons i^fasould fi|l ike 
tame station which they themsd^ves had tfiUod 
before them. Long after the Bsfbrmation, iheie 
was even -a diflKculty in findmg a aufficient ^nui-' 
ber of clergy for the service of the 'establishnieBt.' 
But wh«i our institutions, civil and eeclesiagtaeal, 
assumed a character of stability, and the oom^ 
tnerce of the 'nation increased, the ambition «t 
well as the wealth of individuals increased afao, 
and Addison observes tint, in his time, the gieat 
professions, law, physic and divinity, were over* 
stocked with pfactitioners. Hence there airose a 
class of literary adventurers. As early as oi 
Slizabeth's days, a few unlucky individuals had 
Kved by their wits, witibH>ut any other profesaioii 
or means of subsistence ; but men of letters mam 
not known in England as n distinct class hi 
society till the beginning of the last century, and 
during the present reign th^ have incieaaed ift 
number at least fifly-fohL 

When literature was confined to colleges and 
convents, it may safely be affirmed, that men of 
letters were at the same time the happiest and tha 
most useful of their generation. They had so 
cares for the morrow ; they wrote from* the fitlness 
nf the mind, or from the impulse of strong 
desire : some to collect the scattered memorials of 

past times, or record the events of their own.; 

others to exert the whole foK^e ol lYviea *\w\x^^ft^ «b^ 
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the mbtlest or Ihe highest problems which conld 
Ise proposed to thehutnan understaiiding. If thev 
obtained cekbnty, it was well ; and if tbey fiuled, 
the labour had been its own reward. The 
aefaoolmen wiU not now be spoken of with de* 
vision, as ihey have often been by writers * too 
igaoxBat to be humble ;* enough is known of thdr 
real merits io ensure the acknowledgement thai 
liheir powers of mind were commensurate with 
thdir Heroulean industry ; and characters mora 
tady venerable, or on whom it is more con- 
solatory and defightful for the imagination to 
dwell, than Bede, WUliam of Malmsbury, and 
many of the monkish historians, are not to be 
found in the annals of mankind. Great as have 
been the advantages of printing, it was a lament* 
aUe change^ when literary composition and that 
eiercise of reason which should be, as till then 
it had been, the noblest of human occupations 
and the highest of human enjoyments, became a 
trade,.. a mere trade, to be pursued not from 
ttpfitude or choice, but from necessity and for 
diaily bread. It is a difficult, as well as a delicate 
task, to advise a youth of ardent miud and 
aapirittg thoughts in the choice of a profession ; 
but a wise man vrill have no hesitation in ex- 
lM>rting him to choose any thing rather than 
Mterature. Better that he should seek his fortune 
before the mast, or with a musket on his shoulder 
Mid a knapsack at his back, . . better that he 
dhould follow the plough, or work at the loom or 
the lathe, or sweat over the anvil, than Uw^l \x^ 
literature as the only means of h\a sup^xV. \jk^ 
ibe body provide for the body \ lYie Vsi\^^^^^m^ 

Q.1 



part was civen us for oilier purposes. A singG 
hour of composition won from tlie business of 
the day, is worth more Uiaii the whole day's toil 

of him who works at the trade of literature: in 

llie one case, the spirit comes joyfully to refresh 
itself. like a hart to Ibe water-brooks; in the 
Other, it pursues its miserable way panting and 
jaded, with the dogs of himger and necessity 
behind. Nor are respectability, worldly welfare, 
happiness, health, and even existence, all that 
are endangered by this course of life ; there are 
worse evils tliau neglect, poverty, imprisonment, 
and death. It is not of his earthly fortunes alone 
liiut a mail may make shipwreck upon this 
perilous course ; his moral nature may be sacri' 
ficed. and his eternal hopes desperately hazarded. 
Boyse in his blanket. SavHg;e in a prison, and 
Smart scrawling his most impassioned verses 
with charcoal upon the walls of a madhouse, are 
not the most mournful examples which might be 
held up as a warning to kindred spirits. There 
are even more pitiable objects than Chattertoa 
himself with the poison at his lips. His mighty 
mind brought with it into ihc world a taint of 
hereditary insanity, which explains the act of 
suicide and divests it of its fearful guilt. Bui it 
is when literary adventurers commit the act of 
moral suiciile lliat they render themselves objects 
of a» much compassion as is compatible with 
abhorrence,, .when Uiey become base in the 
basest way, and acting as panders to tlie lowest 
vices or the worst passions of man's corrupted 
nature, deul in scandal, sedition, obscenity, or 
" upktiny, H^cbeTer ulicW m»^ >t .inM»ft.-1ft. 
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demand, according to the disease of the age. The 
reader need not be reminded of the wretched 
libeller in PVance, who, when he was brought 
before the minister and interrogated concerning 
the motives of his conduct, replied that it was 
necessary for him to live. If the real motives of 
our present race of libellers could be traced, very 
many of them would be found to proceed from 
the same cause, cupidity or poverty acting upon 
minds which have long since emancipated them- 
selves from all moral restraint. This has been 
placed beyond all doubt in the case of one incen- 
diary, the most notorious of his tribe. He was 
involved in unprofitable speculations and con- 
sequent debts ; he thought it possible, by taking 
advantage of the general distress, to bring about 
a revolution ; he spared no efforts for effecting 
this, and being disappointed by the enactment of 
those timely laws which the safety of the country 
Required, the villain fled from his creditors and 
iroin the pursuit of justice. Another of these 
firebrands, perceiving some two or three years 
back that his journal flagged in its sale, ob- 
served that it was not seasoned enough, and 
he .must put more capsicum in it;.. a signifi- 
cant expression, implying more personality, more 
falsehood, more abuse of the Prince Regent, a 
stronger infusion of slander, and a little more 
of the essential spirit of treason. Had this 
person taken to any useful profession, or even 
any honest trade, he might have bequeathed an 
honourable name to posterity, and gone to his 
grave without the miserable reflection, that from 
error and vanity at first, and ^^mvxdt.^ SxQ\Dk 
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irtifotionv pride, wil^lae9»> and maligmty, he luA 
made the taients with which he wad entraatedtf 
iris^raineiits of evil tjo others, aad of pen^itioOf ta 
himself. 

A Frenchman who at the agis of niiieleen» and 
in the first years of the Revolution^ entered Paris 
for the first time, oManing to live by his Uterav^f^ 
talents-, describes his own ^eliiigs and his' eonduel 
on bis* arrival in a very memorable manner. Aflear 
wondering awhile at the Louvre, dU a sense ef 
weariness and hunger made him think il neoes- 
sary to look out for food and: lodging, ' Je fib§ 

* distrait,' he says, ' de ma stupidite emttem* 

* phatvoe par tm appStU de&orant, qui Me rap^ 

* pda en un clin d^ceii mon isdementj le peu cU 

* moyens peeuniairei que favais, la disgraee el 

* FexkSredation dont faUai» Hrt puni,* ^^ 2Vi 

* voUd dime d Paris sans Stat, sans fortune^ mM» 

* parens, sans connoissartces /** — D*aprSs ce soiUo^ 

* que, je per c he mon chapeau om bout de ffu$ 
^ canne ; je le fais tournef, attachant ma deM' 

* nee d la direction de la come droite, qwi 

* 88 fixe d VE.S.E. Me voild dans la Rue 

* Saint Jacques.** Many are the literary ad^ 

( *"rbis poor Frenchman, M. Fifoii, who as lod^as his Memoiifshall 
be T^mtoibered will be liked the better for haviog worn a ooekedh*^ 
desenrtd a happier fortnne thad he met with. He seems to hwrt 
kept clear of t^e crimes of the Revolution, but being reduced at last 
to sing^ ballads of his own composing^ about the streets, some nnlnckj' 
duplets offended the Directory, and he was condemned to death tat 
Ihem by the friends of humanity and liberal opinions who wM»th«i 
Ht the head of affairs. The sentence was oommuted for transpilrtattOB 
to Cayenne. He survived the sufferings and dangers of that inhnnuui 
banishment, and it is in his Memoirs that the account of the death of 
Collot d'Herbuiv is giwn.-^a death worthy of his crimes: he 
JjriMg: vpoa tbe^gtomoAj his fiu)e etpostd to a bfUfliiag sun^ at a 
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'^mtiiren wlko chcM>8e their part in political 
muEfiira with no truer compass to direct their 
oourse, . . and without the pious intentions of the 
irishman, who, seeing two parties of his country^ 
■en warmly engaged in bludgeon work> and 
being utterly unable to refrain from joining ia 
tiie sport, eicclaimed, as he rushed in among 
them» *• God grant I may take the right side !' But 
the general tendency of men who thus throw 
tiiemaelvcs upon the world to live by their wits is 
soon determined by the disappointment which 
they almost universally experience at their outset ; 
4bE dBappointment brings with it discontent, 
.which is the parent of disaffection.; and envy^ 
which the unsuecesslul are too prone to entertain 
towards those who are more fortunate than them- 
adhtes» ia inseparable from hatred, and malice* 
and all unduuratabkness. Thus it is that of mere 
.men of letters, wherever they exist as a separate 
idbasB, a large proportion are always enlisted in 
iMStilit^ open or secret, against the established 
aeder of things. From the first their bias is on 
Ibe wrong side; vanity, presumption, and half*- 

ftrer* the n^;xoea who were appointed to bear him from Ko^roa t» 
Cayenne, a dutance of six leagaes, having thrown him down to perish; 
» stui^eon who found him in this situation, asked him what aillsd hio^ 
ka r«|>li0d,--J'ai lajievf tt mm *umar bndaiU0,-—M U eiroit dtea, vom 
jM» I0 cruMv^— was xho bitt*r rejoinder. He expired vomiting frotb 
fUid blood, caUing upon the Virgin Mary and upon that God whom he 
kad so often ranonneed, crying ont for a priest, and despairing of 
mercy while he implored it M. Piton describes him as not natnmlly 
ivlcked, bafe made so by die Revelation ;—«< avtiit dPescellentes qiu$' 
lUii du coth du. caur, beaucoup de clinquant du cote de V esprit ; tia 
emriutere foible et irascible d fexces, genereux sans bomes^ pen attache 
d la Jbrtune^ bon onrf, et ennemi Hnplacc^le, Im revolution a fiMft ta 
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knowledge, make Ihem believe that they an 
wiser tliau their elders, and L'apable of refaTmiag 
tile world ; add to these errors by whiuh youth is 
so easily beset, false philosophy to which tliey 
lead, and irreligioii in which that philosophy ends, 
and you have a revolutionist coniplele, ' Loose 
' principles,' says Stillingfleet, ' bad practiceB, 
' and extravagant desires, naiutally dispose men 

* to endeavour changes and alterations, in hopes 
' of bettering' themselves by them ; and the pre- 

* valency of vice dolh unhinge government and 
' weaken the strength and sinews of il.' 

The progress of society also, which tends natu- 
rally to overstock every profession, and to crond 
all the middle walks of life with unsuccessful ad- 
venturers, is continually increasing the number of 
persons who are discontented because their fortune 
has not corresponded lo their desires. The acute 
observer who asked of Miecenas why no man was 
contented with tiis destination was in this \w 
stance less accurate than usual in his remarks. 
It is not with their way of life that men are 
dissatisfied, but with their success in it ; and ia 
whatever way they may be placed they usually 
contrive tn keep upon excellent terms with them- 
selves. The dissalisfHCtion which would have ito 
object at home if they had cuurage or virtue to look 
into their own hearts, and set alxiut the ri^roua 
duty of self-examination, is projected by an easy 
effort of self-love; they impute their failure in life 
to any cause rather than lo the want of talents, or 
of discretion, or of character ; tlie game has gone 
against them, and they wish to shuffle the cards 
^Md cut for the winning seats. Asearlyna tht 
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days of the Prophet Samuel we know who were 
the men who have always been found ready to 
embark in desperate designs, . . ' every one that 
^ is in distress, and every one that was in debt, 

* and every one that was discontented.' Talley- 
rand has said that hope is the counterpoise of 
discontent ; with more truth may it be said to be 
thef heavieist- weight that discontent casts into the. 
seale. 

'^'States are secure in proportion as the great 
>^ body of the people are contented with their situ- 
' aiion, and attached to the institutions of their 

* country :' . . no axiom in geometry can be more 
incontestable than this. Wherever this attach- 
ment is loosened and a spirit of discontent has 
gone abroad, convulsions must be expected, and 
fevolations will ultimately follow, unless the evil 
be' averted by wise preventive means. While the 
endemic moral maladies of the last half-century 
have been tainting the middle classes ; while a 
fijBe philosophy, sapping the very foundation of 
religion, has made a breach through which un- 
belief and atheism have come in ; and while crude 
and erroneous notions of policy have substituted a 
cosmopolitan liberality as it is called, and a 
spurions patriotism in place of those old English 
virtues which our fathers called loyalty and love 

.of our country, changes more alarming only 
because they aci upon a wider ^uputuituii, have 
been taking place in the condition of the populace. 
The direct tendency of the manufacturing system 
has been to raise up among us a class of men who 
are exposed to every imaginable circumstance 
that can render them dissatisfied and dan^xoxsA, 
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and who ere removed from all timse local aod 
personal ties, all Ihose soothing' and genial in- 
fluences, which bind the peasant to his Ruperiors 
and his country. They have been trained up in 
a manner of which it is not speaking' too strong'l} 
to afRrm that it is alike pernicious lo the body 
and to the sonl. All means of instructing them 
in their mora.1 and religious duties ba.v« been 
neglected, while the wickedest writers that ever 
converted the press into an engine of mischief 
have used every means for engrafling sedittoA 
and impiety upon vice and ignorance. So long 
as mauubctures flourished, and the wages of 
the week suBiced for the e)!peDBes of the w«di 
and for the week's defaiiuchery, all seemed wdl 
to the Kuperficiol observer, and there appeared 
no iiirther evil upon the surface than the iiij' 
crease of crimes in manulacturing: districts, and 
the continual increase of the poor-rates. The 
revenue however prospered, and it was ev«a 
boasled in parliament, as a cause for national 
exultation, that the labour of children during th« 
present reign had been made productive to the 
state! Alan! they who mistake the wealth of 
nations for their prosperity, and^ in pursuit of it, 
lose sight of their virtue and their happiness, are 
■woefully ignorant of alt upon which the strength 
of nations and the security of ffovemmeuts must 
be fuuiided. Qovernnieiits that found it upoB 
manufactures sleep upon gunpowder. 

But the system bore in itself the seeds of its 
own destruction. It was not possible that inn- 
provemenls in machinery should always he cohj- 
fiani to oni»ri»c». Men equally iogeaiouB. i 



«t i^ed&npoii tile Mine dfajvct on tbt contiaeHlt 
(where indeed diey wtnr stinnilailed and ewconi* 
nifped in e^ery wry by tke gavemniene,) and b# 
Um9f. however severe^ could pvevmt the emign^ 
tion a£ ax^ificasi The joom^rman who, in deft* 
ance ef lawa» camee hia kbev where he cam 
ebtain tiie higiwst rewani for H, ie ne object of 
nnnl indigM^ies; but the feet tfaal nuuiiy of the 
moat iottnabang fidbnea whieh; wese eatiiblished^ 
nndea Buenapeste'a pelronage have been creetedl 
er condectcd by anbyeeta of Great Britain, is one 
nuriaBchofty ffomi hew entately the Britiah are 
capaUe ct expetnatkig themedveK While the 
eontinenlttl neiiiatte have thttia been taught te 
HBanu&etare foe tientsebea, e canae npon-whiehl 
it ia BHve humyiating te reflect haa centri'- 
boCed to their suoceas, and probably te the per* 
manent diieienticn of our foieign trade WiimMf 
gooda hvfe been fabncated Son the aake of m^ 
medRate gain; the aria aS cheBMBtry have beea 
Iraadttlcntlf eaaployed by nnprincifilad specidatovs» 
and rapid fortaees have tboa been accunmlatei 
by these nefinrieus mesne, at the eicpense of the 
■ekionai character^ Tlkere waa a time when 
Bngliafa gooda were sufficiently warranted by 
their nanMa; but the foreign enstonera upon whon» 
a tviek of tiiia hind haa onee been praetiaed, will 
IooIl ta aome- other oocnrtry in fatura for their 
anpply^ 

. That oer maaulaetuaes should ei^er again flou^ 
riah as they have, is neither to be desin^ nor ex- 
pected. From the oonnietteeaEient of the presenC 
ctBtory ^e eettoa manufoctttve^ which Mrt 
Breeghanr eafe the great sta|de .of the countrY^ 



has been declining', and at this time it is chiefly 
supported by the exportation of cotton yarn, from 
which other nations now fabricate Iheir own piece- 
goods. The propriety of permitting this exporta- 
tion is just now a subject of warm discussion, and 
the legislature ha£ been called upon to prohibit 
it, by short-sighted reasoners who never look 
beyond their own private and immediate interests. 
The truth is that these other nations will begin to 
make the yarn for themselves also, as soon as 
they lind it more advantageous than buying it 
from us ; and any interference du the part of the 
government would only accelerate this result, 
which sooner or later is inevitable. Home re- 
strictions are not necessary to hasten the down- 
fall of our mamifacturing system. Some of the 
continental nations rival us in those branches 
wherein we are most expert ; of course it is im- 
possible that we should force our goods there. 
Others are rapidly advancing to a competition 
with ua; in these it is the duty and the manifest 
interest both of the government and of the people 
to favour their own produce by excludiDg ours. 
In others which are less advanced, and where a 
want of industry, as in Spain, is the national 
disease, the great object of the statesman will be 
to stimulate industry, and the most obvious meaDS 
ef effecting this is by discouraging foreign manu- 
factures for the purpose of forcing their own. 
An opposition orator, if he pleases, may call this 
ingratitude in our allies, and ring changes upon 
the folly, the incapacity, and the wickedness of 
ministers for not making impossible commercial 
Stipulations iu peace, with as much reason bb he 
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rung the same changes during the war. He may 
affirm also, if he pleases* as Mr. Brougham has 
dpne, that ' from all our exertions to serve the 
' continental powers, whether looking after honour 

* or profit, we have been fated to reap nothing 

* but loss and disgrace.' But the sound part of 
the public know how to appreciate such assertions 
and such authority. As for profit, we were not 
looking for it in the pounds-shillings-and-pence 
meaning of the word: and if there be an English* 
man who can indeed believe as well as assert thai 
we have reaped nothing but disgrace from our 
exertions in the war, the disgprace is upon him-? 
self,, .upon his heart, and his understanding:, he 
had no share in the counsels which led to our 
success, and it is his proper punishment that he 
should have had no conununion in the joy, no 
participation in the honours of the triumph. 

The progress which manufactures had made on 
the continent was very little understood while the 
war continued, and meantime our adventurers, 
in the eagerness of speculation, seemed to think 
it impossible that the markets which were open 
to them should ever be overstocked. Instead 
of . cautiously proportioning the supply to the 
demand, they acted as if the demand would 
always keep pace with the supply. The more 
their gains, the more they were desirous of 
gaining ; with them * increase of appetite had 

* grown by what it fed on:' but unfortunately 
they reasoned, that as it was with the manufac- 
turer so it would be with the consumer. Thus 
they converted their very prosperity into the means 
of ruin, increasing the quantity of produce b^ 
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every jiossible improvement in mechanism, ^ 
machinery at length has come in competition with 
boman labour, Ibr irhich durii^ the first part of 
tbe process its tendency had been lo produce an 
increased demand. Tbe multitudes who have 
been thrown upon the pubhc are now ti> be fed, 
meaim for employing- them are to be devised, and 
the recurrence of any similar calamity is, if posgi- 
ble, lo be prevented. Nothing but a thorough 
tefomiation, moral and religious, of the labouring 
classeHcan accomplish this; such a refbrmatiDn 
as shall in its direct and immediate consequences 
improve their physical condition, increasing their 
comforts as it increases Iheir respectability, . . 
nothing short of this can restore security. It is 
not the fault of lliis or of that administration, of 
any man or set of men, or of any preconcerted 
order of things that such is now ttie condition of 
society; the evil has unavudably arisen from the 
prevalence and extent of the maiiufacturitig' sys- 
tem : yet while we acknowledge the evil in ttU ita 
magnitude and in all ita bearings, we ou^ht not 
lo be unmindful of the good which that system 
has produaed and the benefit which will eventually 
be derived from it. That system supplied the 
resources which enabled us to support tbe most 
arduoiiH, the most necessary, and the most glo- 
rious war in wliicli Great Britain ever was eng;a- 
ged, a war which has entitled her lo the gratitude 
and admiration of all succeeding ages. And in 
its remoter consequences whatever diminishes the 
neces!iity for bodily labour will be a blessing to 
mankind. But when the evil has come upon m, 
when its presence is painfully and alarmingly ftl^ 



hs /oaiises distinctly peroehred, and all its fenloiw 
tendency dearly apprehended, then indeed, if any 
meana of remedy should be negkcted, the neg^leet 
nffl l)e ti aia ibr which all who are implicated m 
it wfll stand arraigned not alone before posterity, 
but at the most awfiil of all tribunals ! 

if we compare the present disafieotion with thai 
of any fDrmer age, it will be apparent tdiat the 
danger diffisus ^as much in kind as in degree. The 
parly in the legislature who stand opposed to the 
Bowasoies -of government were never at any time 
so little formklabie, either for talents or for their 
evedit wi& the people. They staked their charac- 
ters as statesmen upon the issue of the war, and 
ferfeitod ft both abroad and at home, now and for 
ever. They have neither leader, nor bond of 
miioa : »nd were the government even to drop 
iflito tbeir hands, they would be found incapable' 
<ff occupying it ; for they have neither the cob* 
Menee of the sovereign, nor of the people, nor of 
eadh oAwr. This, however, is the more idarming. 
to the commonwealth. On all former occasionft 
iStte disooBtented part of the public have looked 
to a party in the legislature, and fixed their eyes 
wpon the men by whom the change of measures 
which they desired was to be brought about : and 
Hie opposition themselves have always till now 
been ready to assume the command of the ship 
whenever they could get on board, and unanimous 
in their opinion which course to steer. But in the 
present crisis they are as much at variance with 
each other as with the ministry : east and west 
are not more opposite to each other than those 
statesmen who supported Mr. Pitt in the whole 
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course of his foreign policy, and who have now 
supported Ihe present governineut in those stroDg' 
measures which were abaoliUcly necessary for the 
public weal, are to the anacephalous Foxites. The 
Ultra- Whigs again hold these latter in utter con- 
tempt and hatred as moderates ; and the thorough' 
paced revolutionist spares no eSbrt to persuade 
the discontented part of the people that their su- 
periors are their natural enemies, and to excite and 
exasperate them against ail who are raised above 
them by the advantages of birth and fortune. 
' The interests of tlie great,' says the Eramina; 
' are so far from being the same as those of the 
' community, that they are in direct and necessary 
' opposition to thetn : their power is at the expense 
' of our weakness ; their riches of our poverty ; 
' their pride of our degradation ; tlieir splendour 
' of our wretchedness; their tyranny of our aervi- 

* tude.' Such are the doctrines and such the 
language which this convicted libeller sends into 
the pothouses of manufacturing towns and of the 
remotest villages 1 

But it is not by libellers, however seditious aad 
however treasonable, that the public would have 
been disturbed, if we will listen, as the Norfolk 
meeting did, to Lord Albemarle. Tliat nobleman 
has discovered, ' by the blaze of intellect and the 
' glorious light of knowledge' which illumitiate» 
such meetings, that it is ' his majesty's miniatero 

* who are engaged in plots and conspiracies them- 
' selves.' He has discovered that Spence* was an 

If Sfcretarj of iht lAuitij 
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old gentleman who had been many years dead, 
and who was very mad when he was alive ; and 

• NtweoitU, Feb. S3, 1817. 
*TbeT« did exist a Debating Ciab at Newcastle more tban fort/ 

* years ago, which assumfd the name of the Philosophical Society; 
' they met in a school. Of this society, or dab, Spenee, then a school^ 

* mastet in Nevrcastle, was a member, and there produced his strange 

* paper, which waa heard wiih very fittle attention. Spenee, howerrr, 

* got it printed and liawked about the town, as an £ieay read at Tht 

* Philotophieal Society of N«¥:ca$tle^ npon which a respectable member 

* of the club moved, at the next meeting, that Spenee sboold be ez- 

* peUed, and he was unanimously expelkd aeeordingly. He soon after 

* removed from' Newcastle, and was entirely lost sight of there. The 

* period (17^) when this circumstanre is stated to have taVen place,. . 

* and the present Literary and PhihsophieeU Society of Newcastle 

* having only been establisbed in I7d3, sufficiently proves that Spenee 
'bad no connexion with it; and our society having last month dis- 

* missed from bin situation as their librarian, Mr. Marshall, a printer 

* of Gateshead, for having published the Political Litany^ may serve 

* as a proof, if any were wanting, that the society are determined to 

* adhere strictly to their fundamental rule,. .That religion and politici 

* are prohibited subjects of discussion.' 

This notice was inserted in * The Quarterly Review,* beoause it 
seemed to be the wixh of the existing society that it should thus be 
made public. But it must be apparent to them, and to every other 
person, that in simply stating where nnd in what manner Spenee first 
promulgated his doctrines, no imputation was or could be intended 
against the society to which he happened to belong. 

Spence's name reminds us of * The Monthly Magazine,* and of what 
the worthy and witty Editor of that loyal and religious publication 
has said in reply to what he is pleased to call * a dull but wicked 

* article upon Parliamentary Reform,' in the last number of * The 
Quarterly Review.* So we would have him call it : 

* Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile, 
Filths savour but themselves.' 
This editor asserts that * The Quarterly Review' denies the necessity 
of Parliamentary Reform, * because there exists a society of Spencean 

* visionaries,' and because (in his own words) * we of the Monthly 
'Magazine named a book which was likely to satisfy the curiosity 

* of our readers in regard to the views of those visionaries, though 

* tve purpotely forbore to commend what we plainly admiXjti, >n« 

* did not understand,' That this editor 8\xou\0t ^en^ \i\% q^tl ^Qt^%^ 

YOL, II, ^ 
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that the doctrines of the Spenceans are not dan- 
gerous because of their palpable absurdity. Alas I 
there are times and places when even such speeches 
as those at the Norfolk meeting may be mis- 
chievous ! 

One of Mr. Cobbett's successors commenced 
his paper under the title of * The Republican ;' 
but being told that it would be more generally 
lead if the name were less explicit, he tells us that 

* he has complied with the wish of persons who 

* are as firm to the cause as himself/ . . * and I 

* assure the tyrant and the slave,' he continues, 
*. that I will not swerve one jot from the principles 

* I have begun with.' Many other such * Sue- 

* cessors to Mr. Cobbett' have started up, printing 
like him upon unstamped paper, and like him, ad- 
dressing themselves to the poor and ignorant part 
of the community, for the pui'pose of persuading 
them that all their miseries are occasioned by the 
government. The Stamp Office and the Attorney- 
General are no doubt acquainted with this whole 
litter of libellers ; but there is one circumstance 
relating to the incendiary whom they are am- 
bitious to succeed, which is little known, and may 
possibly tend to open the eyes of some of his 
deluded followers. 

About twelve months ago Cobbett began to re- 
does not surprise us j but that he should do it when any of his readers 
may convict him of falsehood, by turning back only to his last 
n^onth's number, is indeed being magnanimously mendacious. These- 
vrere his words :..* His pamphlet (Mr. Evans's) is written with con' 

* tideraUe energy. We collect from it that the main object of the 

* society is a more equal occvpation (not proprietorship) of land,. • 

* a principle which hoi cfUn h9en urged tn tho pages of thU. 
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print his * Weekly Political Register,' at New- 
York, with a letter in each number, addressed 

* To the People of the United States in general, 
' and to his old English friends in that country in 

* particular.' . . * Gratified,' he says, ' at perceiving 
' that what I have dared to publish here (that is, 

* in England) appears to have assisted in causing 

* many amongst you to see the character, conduct, 

* and views of our government in their true light, 

* I am by no means content with efforts confined 
^ within the limits of a press, whence to publish^ 

* even in the most moderate language, truths dis* 

* agreeable to men in power, exposes the publisher 

* to punishment little short of death ; and I am 

* the less disposed to this mental bondage, to this 

* mere sighing under the terrors of the lash, 

* when I see that there are many even amongst 

* you, who still have a hankering likeness to this 

* government, and some who have the folly to 

* hold it up as the bulwark of religion and liberty.* 

His object, therefore, is to remove the error of 
those persons in America who are ignorant enough 
to think well of England, and to efiect this, he de- 
scribes the state of ' abject slavery' to which the 
Enghsh are reduced, . . * a people who are compelled 

* to crouch to insolent Hanoverian soldiers, and 
' some of whom, in the very heart of England, have 

* been flogged by those Hanoverians ;' . . ' a nation,' 
he says of the English, ' who in their eagerness to 
' enslave and to entail slavery on other countries . . 

* who in their mischievous zeal for restoring ty- 
' ranny and persecution in every country where 

* they had been abolished, have plunged them* 

* selves into mis^y, and laid theii o^ti V^x^^^^s^ 
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* bare to those very bayonets, for the employment 

* of which against the breasts of others, they have 

* so cheerfully paid.* • • ' What a shame is it,* he 
says, * for any one to pretend to believe that there 

* is anything worthy of the name of public liberty, 

* or of private property, left in England ! What 

* base hypocrisy for any writer to affect to consider 

* us in the light of a free nation ! * 

The charges which this miscreant makes against 
his country are so absurd, as well as so atrocious,' 
that their notorious falsehood would have exposed 
him to universal contempt in England. Thus he 
informs the Americans that the English govern- 
ment sent Buonaparte back to France from Elba,* 
because they were at once envious and fearful of 
the happiness and good fortune of France, where 

* the ease, the comfort, the manners, and the 

* morals of the people, and in short, every thing, 

* had been improved by the Revolution. Buona- 

* parte*s return was a premeditated scheme of the 

* English government, and having let him loose, 
' the Guelphs,' he says, ' had the impudence to 

* call him an usurper.* He says, that by chicanery 
we kept the French prisoners to rot in England, 
even at the expense of the lives of Englishmen in 
France ; and that * tortures were inflicted upon 
-*• these prisoners to make them enter into our ser- 

* vice against their own country, at the very time 

* that this government was hanging and cutting 

* out the hearts and bowels of Englishmen who had 

* entered into the service of France for the sake of 

* getting out of French prisons.* He says, that 
after the peace with America was ratified, an 

English officer at Dartmoor availed himself of a 
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piUful pretext for causing several of the Americans 
who were his prisoners, to be murdered in cold 
blood, . . and the villain insinuates that this officer 
was selected by the government as being a fit.per- 
son to inflict tortures and commit murder. The 
hanging of two French prisoners on a charge of 
forging Bank notes, he calls the foulest murder 
that ever was committed. 

We will not sully our pages by transcribing the 
coarse and disgusting language with which he 
insults the royal family in all its branches ; if the 
miscreant was within reach, the laws would pro- 
bably be called upon to decide whether an 
^Englishman residing in England can cause the 
most treasonable libels against his own sovereign 
and his own government to be printed and pub- 
lished in America with impunity. We will only 
select part of a passage which might excite the 
indignation even of his most deluded disciples : 
it is from a letter dated March 9, 1816, and 
published at New York on the 22d of June ; the 
intended marriage of the Princess Charlotte being 
the subject Of the Prince Regent he says, ' I 

* much question whether the man knows anything 
^ at all about his daughter's being about to be 

* married ;* and then, alluding to that part of 
Liord Castlereagh's speech, in which it was said 
the House of Brunswick had * largely contributed 

* to the happiness and liberties of England,' he 
says, ' as if our liberties had been, or could have 

* been, or ever can be owing, in any degree, to a 

* set of beggarly Germans being put upon the 
^ throne, and kept there by a band of borough- 

* mongers as mere tools in their h^wdSiV 
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Such is the language which this brutal ruffian 
sent across the Atlantic to be published in Ame- 
rica while he remained in England, endeavouring 
to subvert the institutions of his country by 
setting the poor and the ignorant against aU 
who were above them. And how truly his 
followers had imbibed the same vulgar and fero- 
cious spirit was shewn at Maidstone, at one of 
those meetings — 

Where grentry, title, wisdom 
Cannot conclade bat hj the yea and no 
Of general ignorance. 

After such specimens the reader will not be 
surprised at finding him call Mr. Perceval one of 
the most cruel, as well as most corrupt and 
hypocritical of men, ' the most malignant of all 
' the tools of tyranny ;' saying, ' he was exposed 
' to so much detestation that he could hardly 

* hope to escape a violent death;' and askings 

* if it was possible for justice or humanity 

* to follow this corrupt, cruel, and hypocriticsl 
'tyrant to the grave ?'..* You in America,' he 
says, ' will wonder how I can express openly my 

* satisfaction that the time of sufiering is arrived, 

* . . how I can laugh at and mock the sufferings 
^ of these people ; . . you will wonder that I do not 

* lose all my readers.. .To be sure, this con- 

* sideration would have no weight with me, for 

* what is life without pleasure, . . and how can I 
-* have any pleasure as to public affiiirs if I stifle 
'* my sentiments ? It is, perhaps, quite impossible 

* for any writer to be more unpopular than I am. 

* There are, to be sure, a great many thousands 
' who are my staunch friends ; but comparatively 
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* Speaking, these are nothing/ He declares that 
he should have sunk into a state of melancholy 
if he had not felt confident that a short time 
would verify all his predictions of calamity to this 
nation and thereby give him ample vengeance; 
and he boasts that he never laughed so much in 
his life as at seeing the distress of the Hampshire 
farmers and freeholders. • The definition of 

* a true patriot,* says the Examiner, * is a 

* good Aa<cr;\. and it may be admitted that, 
according to this definition, Mr. Cobbett is as 
true a patriot as Mr. Examiner himself. 

This latter patriot has drawn his own portrait, 
certainly with no intention of presenting an un- 
favourable resemblance : . . it is the picture of a 
true Jacobine drawn by himself * A true Jaco- 

* bine,' he says, ' is one who does not believe in 

* the divine right of kings, or any other alias for 

* it, which implies that they reign in contempt of 

* the will of the people ; and he holds all such 

* kings to be tyrants and their subjects slaves. 

* To be a true Jacobine a man must be a good 

* hater ; but this is the most difficult and the least 

* amiable of all the virtues, . . The love of liberty 

* consists in the hatred of tyrants. The true 

* Jacobine hates the enemies of liberty, as they 

* hate liberty, with all his strength, and with all 
' his might, and with all his heart, and with all 
^ his soul. His memory is as strong, and his 
*' will as strong as theirs, but his hands are 

* shorter. . . The sense of wrong, and the bare- 

* faced assumption of the right to inflict it, de- 

* prives him of his rest It stagnates in his 
^ blood. It loads his heart vrith aspics' tongues. 
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' deadly to venal pens. It settles 
' It puts him beside himself.'. . Here (he reader 
will agree with this true patriot. ' Tlie beginning' 
' of the words of his mouth is foolishness, and 
' the end of his talk is mischievous madness,' 
One of the last Numbers of this patriotic 
Journal contains a tulcrahly explicit confeft^ion 
of the writer's faith, pohtical and religious. 
The former is conveyed in a parallel between 
Paganism and Christianity. ' Disputes and I)loo<J- 

* shed on holy accounts,' he says, ' were plieno- 
' mena in the ancient world. It may be said 
' that these are tlie abuses of religion, not religion 

* itself; but the abuses of Paganism led to no 

* such horrors ; they were chiefly on the pleasura- 
' ble aide of things, whereas the former were on 
' the painful, Thty dtalt in hvet atid lufurier, 
' in what resulted from the first laws of nature, 
' and (ended to keep humanity alive: the latter 
' have dealt in angry debates, in intolerance, in 
' gloomy denouncements, in persecutions, in ei- 
' eommuni cat ions, in wars and massacres, in wbat 

* perplexes, outrages, and destroys humanity,' 
The gentleman who thus admires the morality oC 
pQg;anism would do well to consider what was 
eaid by an old divine of such morality and of tta 
consequences. " Men debauch themselves out of 
' iheir religion ; and atheism is not the persuasion 
' of the man, no, nor the belief of the Devil, but 

* the punishment of the beast. 'Tis that hardness 
' of heart, that reprobate tense to whicli God 

* delivers up an obstinate sinner; 'tis the last nf 
^jud^menls indicted by God upon him Ihat has 

'refused all the jnellioda ai \iw u>«k). ^aoiluM 
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* forsaken him, and delivered him up to the worst 
' of all evils, . . that is, to himself.' 

Now for the political avowal of this votary of 
the ' loves and luxuries/ * We contend, ' he says, 

* in opposition to Mr. Southey and all that servile 
^ crew, that the only possible preventive of one 

* or other of these impending evils, namely, 
' lasting slavery, famine, and general misery on 

* the one hand, or a sudden and dreadful con- 
' vulsion on the other, is the liberty of the press, 
*■ which Mr. Southey calls sedition, and the firm, 

* manly, and independent expression of public 

* opinions, which he calls rebellion. We detest 
*' despotism, we deprecate popular commotion, 
' but if we are forced upon an alternative we 

* have a choice ; we prefer temporary to lasting 
*■ evils.' Here it must be acknowledged that, as 
far as respects the writer's own opinions, we 
have something very like naked truth, . . though 
not in company with uncorrupted faith. 

. All the other confluent causes of discontent are 
trifling in themselves and light in their conse- 
quences compared to the seditious press. Two 
years ago it was computed that above 500,000 
newspapers were printed every week. Cobbett 
boasted that he had sold more than a million of 
his papers within the last six months, and that a 
single paper frequently served for an hundred 
auditors. The country indeed is rid of this 
libeller, but the flood-gates of sedition are still 
open; and what Wesley recommended to the 
government in the days of Wilkes and Liberty, is 
even more needful now than it was theu, ' v\^o- 

* rously to execute the laws agamst \wi^w^'»ax\^%. 
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* against those who by spreading all manner of 

* lies inflame the people even to madness ; to teach 

* them that there is a difference between liberty 

* which is the glory of Englishmen, and licen- 

* iiousness which is a wanton abuse of liberty, in 

* contempt of all laws divine and human.' ' Can 

* anything be done,' he asks, * to open the eyes, to 

* restore the senses of an infatuated nation ? Not 

* unless the stiU-renewedy still operating cause of 

* that infatuation he removed.^ And again, in his 
excellent remarks upon Dr. Price's Observations 
on Civil Liberty, this extraordinary man expres- 
ses himself with an anxiety which subsequent 
events have amply justified. * I am in great 

* earnest,' he says ; ' so I have need to be, for I am 

* pleading the cause of my King and country, 

* yea of every country under heaven where there 

* is any regular government. I am pleading 

* against those principles that naturally tend to 

* anarchy and confusion, that directly tend to 

* unhinge all governments, and overturn it from 

* the foundation. Their natural tendency is to 

* plunge every nation into total anarchy.' 

The laws, and "nothing but the laws, can pre- 
serve us from this catastrophe. Meantime indi- 
viduals may do much in their respective spheres 
toward that melioration of the people which is 
the only true reform, and upon which our security 
mainly depends. 

The question is whether revolution, whether 
the endemic moral malady of this distempered 
age, can be averted till time be gained for 
educating the populace and improving their con- 
ditwD. 'We must make the poor,' says Sir 
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Egerton Brydges, * by a wise application of their 

* labours, not only create the funds of their own 

* subsistence, but add to the wealth of the rest of 

* society.. .We must do that which will equally 
' restore their moral and physical happiness ; . • 

* that which, while it will supply them with a 
^ sufficiency of food and bodily comforts, will, in 

* the same degree, meliorate their morals and 

* their hearts.' For this we must look to the 
legislature. What is required of us is that we be 
as active in good as the malevolent are active in 
evil ; let each man do his duty in hb respective 
station, . . above all, let the magistrates and the 
clergy exert themselves ; and it will be found that 
the good principle is mightier than the evil one. 
The laws are with us, and God is on our side. 
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The ruin of this kingdom has been predicted by 
shallow statesmen and malcontents rather more 
frequently than the destruction of the world has 
been annomiced by crazy prophets. Yet, because 
such predictions have proved only the presumptu- 
ousness and folly, or the malevolence and madness 
of those by whom they were uttered, nothing could 
be more illogical than to conclude that the world 
will hold on its regular course to all eternity, or that 
the fortune of Great Britain will always b^ it tri- 
umphantly through all difficulties. The doctrine of 
climacterical years is justly accounted among the 
obsolete errors of medicine, yet there are seasons of 
life wherein the probabilities of disease and deatk 
are greater than at others ; . . and so it is in the con- 
stitution of society. It cannot, indeed, be fore- 
known, as in the human constitution, when such 
seasons are to be expected, but they may be well 
discerned by a judicious observer when they come ; 
and he must have observed little, and reflected less, 
who does not perceive that this is one of those 
critical seasons,, » perhaps a more mom.eiitA\]& qs\& 
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than that in which the restoration of letters and the 
invention of printing, the reformation in religion 
and the discovery of India and America, gave a new 
impulse to mankind, and affected them more or 
less throughout the globe. Whether the crisis shall 
be for evil or for good depends, under Providence, 
mainly upon ourselves. It must be for great good 
or for great evil. Let us inquire what may be 
done toward assisting the benignant indications, 
and counteracting those of an opposite character. 

In the progress of that great question, which is 
at this time before Parliament, it may reasonably be 
hoped that some radical improvement will be 
efiected in the poor laws, and in the condition of that 
class for whose benefit they were designed, but 
to whose deterioration they have unquestionably 
tended. The evil which these laws have produced 
increased slowly during the seventeenth and the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, because it 
had much to overcome* in the habits and character 
of the English peasantry. There are feelings 
which for a while survive the institutions from 
whence they have grown : the dependence which the 
feudal system created was of this kind. Long after 
the lord had ceased to require the service of his 
vassals in war, and to estimate his power by the 
number of men whom he could bring into the field 
either for or against his sovereign, the bond between 
them continued unbroken. They who were born 
upon his lands looked to him as their natural pro- 
tector ; the castle or the manor-house was open to 
them upon festival days, and from thence they 
were supplied in sickness with homely medicines, 
and that good diet, which, as old Tusser says, * with 
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ivisdom, best comforteth man.* To look elsewhere 
for assistance and relief would have been equally 
painful to the one party and injurious to the other. 
The old man had no sense of degradation in accept 
ing the bounty of those for whom he had faithfully 
laboured in his youth and strength ; there was no 
humiliation inflicted or intended ; it was part of the 
payment of his services, a debt of kindness and 
good-will, cheerfully paid and gratefully received. 
As the metropolis grew more attractive, the Lady 
Bountifuls and the Sir Roger de C overly s became 
extinct : men mingled more with the world, and 
women attended more regularly at Vanity Fain 
The peasantry, however, were still attached to the 
soil, and took root where they were born. The 
beneficial effects of this were that they grew up 
with a sense of family pride ; the son did not wisb 
to leave behind him a worse remembrance than his 
&,ther ; a good name was part of his inheritance, 
and, in case of unavoidable misfortunes, it assured 
him relief; for charity is as much the characteristic 
of civilized man, as cruelty is of the savage. It is 
not necessary to look back beyond the memory of 
man for this state of things as very generally ex- 
isting throughout the country. A labourer would 
not, without extreme reluctance, apply for parochial 
aid, and nothing but extreme necessity could induce 
him to enter a poor-house. They who were recon- 
ciled to the inevitable lot of poverty shrunk from 
the disgrace of pauperism ; and many are the in- 
stances wherein money which could ill be spared 
from the scanty provision of old age has been laid 
aside, that there might be something to defray the 
expenses of a decent funeral without cowv\w% \£^q\2^ 

VOL. II. \ 
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the parish, as it was called, even after death : such 
within our recollection used to be the character of 
the stationary poor. 

Some price is paid for every improvement in 
jBOciety, and every stage in our progress brings with 
it its concomitant evils : if the good^do but predomi- 
nate it is all we can expect in this imperfect world, 
and all that we ought to desire, . .for this is not our 
abiding-place. In the middle rank of life, which is 
assuredly the happiest, (and which in this country 
and at this time is beyond all doubt the most favour- 
able situation wherein man has ever been placed 
for the cultivation of his moral and intellectual 
nature,) the greatest abatement of happiness arises 
irom the dispersion of families and the breaking up 
of family ties. When we think of the patriarchal 
age, it is its exemption from this evil that constitutes 
its peculiar and almost romantic charm. How rarely 
is it that a large family is ever collected together 
after the years of childhood are past ! the daughters 
are transplanted into other households ; the sons go 
east and west in search of fortune, separated from 
each other and from their birth-place by wide tracts 
of sea and land; they are divided in youth, and when 
those meet again, who live to meet, the first feeling 
is that sinking of the spirit which the sense of time 
and change produces, embodied then as it were, and 
pressing upon the heart with all the weight of 
mortality. There is much to compensate for this 
in the middle ranks of life; communication is 
maintained in absence; a home for the natural 
affections exists,. . a resting-place where hope and 
memory meet ; a wider scene of action brings with 
it increase of knowledge, enlargement of mind, new 
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joys and new powers of enjoyment,. . in most caaes 
a manifest balance of good. But the migratory 
system extends lower in society where there are not 
the same qualifying circumstances : it has arisen, 
as it became needful : the state and the general 
good require that it should be so ; it recruits our 
fleets and our armies, it Aimishes hands for our 
manufactures, and suppUes the consumption of life 
in our great cities ; but its moral efiects upon the 
great majority are lamentably injurious. The eye 
and the voice of a parent never wholly lose their 
effect over minds which are not decidedly disposed 
to choose the evil part ; and there are always in a 
man's birth-place those whose good opinion he has 
been desirous of obtaining, and to whom he is 
inclined to listen with habitual deference. From 
such wholesome influences the uneducated and the 
ill-educated are removed at an age when they stand 
most in need of affectionate counsel and prudent 
control. They go where they are altogether 
strangers, or at least where there are none who 
have a near and dear concern in watching over 
their wel&re. Good and evil manners are both 
contagious ; but the evil contagion is the stronger, 
and it is to this that they are most exposed. 

And here we may notice one cause of moral 
deterioration which operates widely, at present, 
among the class of which we are speaking,, .the 
practice among the lower order of manufacturers 
and tradesmen of taking out-of-door apprentices, 
instead of boarding them in the house, as was the 
old custom. Boys and lads just rising into man- 
hood, are thus left to themselves and to each other, 
without the slightest control, except ibdl o^ xSdsks^ 
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own prudence and good principles, if they happen 
to have been trained up in the way they should go : 
we say happen, because so little provision has been 
made for this in our institutions, and so generally 
is it neglected by individuals as well as by the state, 
that the youth in humble life, who has been 
properly instructed in his duty towards God and 
man, may be regarded as unusually fortunate. The 
evil consequences of this practice are apparent ; 
the apprentice being thus uncontrolled, is in danger 
of contracting those habits which lead to idleness 
and want, and, perhaps, to a still more pitiable 
termination ; and many a youth is thus sacrificed 
whom a careful master and the regulations of a 
well ordered family might have saved from ruin. 
They who reflect upon the course of society in this 
country cannot, indeed, but perceive that the op- 
portunities and temptations to evil have greatly 
increased, while the old restraints, of every kind, 
have as generally fallen into disuse. The stocks 
sure now as commonly in a state of decay as the 
market-cross ; and while the population has l&r 
more than doubled upon the church establishment, 
the number of ale-houses has increased ten-fold in 
proportion to the population. 

At a time when the legislature is taking into its 
consideration the momentous question of the Poor 
Laws, it is more than ever of importance that it 
should be well understood how large a part of the evil 
arises from causes which are completely within the 
power of the local magistrates, and how much might 
be accomplished by the efforts of benevolent indi- 
viduals which cannot be reached by any legislative 
enactment. As the establishment of inns is one of 
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the surest proofs and accompaniments of increasing 
civilization, so the multiplication of ale-houses is 
not less surely the effect and the cause of an in- 
creased and increasing' depravity of manners. 
It may be affirmed broadly and without qualifica- 
tion, that every public-house in the country, which 
is not required for the convenience of travellers, 
wayfarers and persons frequenting a market, is a 
seminary for idleness, misery and pauperism. We 
are speaking here of villages and small towns, . • 
large cities have wants and diseases of their own ; 
but every public-house in the country, which is not 
necessary for the public good, is in itself a public 
evil, and a cause of evil. To advise any sudden 
reduction of their numbers would be absurd. 
Hasty reformations bring always with them. greater 
evils than those which they are intended to correct : 
but, in this case, there is an easy and unobjectionable 
course. No new house should be licensed without 
clear proof that it would be usefid to the neighbour- 
hood, . . which it could only be where a new village 
was rising, or where there was a rapid increase of 
inhabitants from some local cause. That a gentle- 
man* s servant wanted an establishment, or that a 
brewer found it advantageous to have another tap- 
room opened for the consumption of his beer, ought 
not to be considered sufficient causes for adding to 
what are already far too numerous. With regard 
to the unnecessary number of houses which are 
already open, the license should not be revived 
when the present occupier removes, or dies ; one 
generation would then produce the desired reduc- 
tion. And in every instance where habitual riot 
and drunkenness were suffered, or the doQ\& Vfi."^ 
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open till an improper hour of the night, the 
license should uniformly be taken away. Were 
the magistrates and parish-officers strictly to enforce 
these latter regulations, (as the law empowers and 
their duty requires them to do,) they would soon 
perceive the good effect in the amended morals of 
the pansh, and that amendment would, slowly 
indeeid, but certainly, be felt in the poor-rates. To 
punish o£[ences is always a painful task, . . there is 
nodiing painful nor invidious in preventing them : 
and such prevention tends so evidently to the im* 
mediate benefit of the persons whom it afiects, that 
even their own acquiescence in the fitness and 
utility of the measure may be looked for. The 
man who finds himself in the morning without a 
faead-ache, and with the money in his pocket which 
he would otherwise have squandered in procuring 
one, cannot but acknowledge in his heart that he 
is the better for the restriction, however much it 
may have offended him at the time. But certainly 
they who exert themselves to prevent drunkenness 
and disorder will have the women on their side : 
the wife will rejoice in measures which may wean 
her husband from habits that insure misery and 
want ; and mothers will pray God to bless the 
magistrates who are instrumental in keeping their 
sons from temptation. 

In the time of James I. it appears to have 
been common even for country labourers both 
to eat their meals and to lodge in inns or ale- 
houses. Sir Frederick Morton Eden, in whose 
great repository of facts concerning the history of 
the poor this is mentioned, does not determine 
whether this mode of living was occasioned ' by 
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* the injudicious regulations of Elizabeth's par<* 

* liament, which prohibited the erection of cottages ; 

* or by the statute of inmates, which, in the city of 

* London, and probably in other corporate towns» 
' limited the number of inmates in a house to one 
' ^unily ; or whether it was the natural and interme-* 
' diate step in the progress of society, from the abso- 
' lute dependence of the slave on his master for both 
' diet and habitation, to the improved condition of 

* the free labourer, who, at present, rarely resides 

* under the same roof with his employer.' What^ 
ever may have been the causes of this curious sys- 
tem, or whatever its extent, (for it cannot possibly 
have been goieral,) the effect was much less per- 
nicious than that which our pot-houses produce at 
present The character of the house itself was 
widely different ; the Ordinary was the usual deno- 
mination ; and the word victualler, by which the 
law still designates an innkeeper, implies that origi- 
nally his profits were derived more from the larder 
than the tap. ' The Innholders Posie,' provided 
for him by the honest old rhymer, shews that inns 
in those days were upon the same plan in this 
country as they now are upon the continent. 

At meals, my friend, who vitleth here. 

Aad gitteth with his host. 
Shall both be tare of better cheer. 

And 'scape with lesser cost ; 
Bot he that will attendance have, 

A chamber by himself. 
Must more regard what pains do crave. 

Than pass of worldly pelf. 

It is obvious, that the labourer, who lodged in one 
of these houses, would be little Ukely to lay by any 
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part of his earnings : they could be no schools of 
frugality ; but it is equally obvious, that he would 
not be tempted to riotous expenditure. ► He was, in 
fact, one of the family ; it was essential to their 
comfort that his habits should be sober and decent, 
and it was more directly essential to his own also ; 
because, according to liis conduct in this point 
would be the respect and kindness with which he 
would be treated. The landlord counted upon his 
regular payments, and therefore to have encouraged 
him in drunkenness, for the sake of a little more' 
immediate gain, would have been like killing the 
goose with the golden eggs. The landlord, we 
may be sure, would remember the old stave ; 

Give us old ale and book it, 

O give us old ale and book it; 

And when you would have your money for all. 

My cousin may chance to look it. 

But this system is entirely out of use in the 
country ; and in large towns there are no other re- 
mains of it than may be. traced in the ordinaries 
and the cook-shops. The eating and drinking 
houses are now, in a great degree, separated, the 
one being as useful as the others are pernicious. 
For the labouring man, the ale-house is now a 
place of pure unmingled evil ; where, while he is 
single, he squanders the money which ought to be 
laid up as a provision for marriage, or for old age ; 
and where, if he frequent it after he is married, he 
commits the far heavier sin of spending, for his own 
selfish gratification, the earnings, upon which the 
woman, whom he has rendered dependent on him, 
and the children to whom he has given birth, have 
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the strongest of all claims. The diminution of 
these houses is one of the most practicable and 
efficient means of real radical reform. 

The lower orders may be divided into the large 
classes of persons employed in agriculture, manu- 
^turers, handicraftsmen, miners, day-labourers, 
and domestic servants : there is, likewise, a very 
numerous body in great cities, which the wants of 
a great city create, draymen, hackney-coachmen, 
porters, butchers, &c. : the army and navy are sup- 
plied from all these classes ; the unfortunate, and 
still more, the improvident, compose the great army, 
of paupers, while the outcasts and reprobates are 
those vagabonds and ruffians who annoy and enr 
danger the rest of the community. The Spanish 
Census, which was taken before our nation had any- 
thing more than mere conjecture to proceed upon 
in this important part of statistics, distinguishes the 
different employments of men with a minuteness, 
which is highly curious, though, in our complicated 
system of society, it would be hardly attainable. 
We have however before us some tables, formed 
with great knowledge and singular ability, whereby, 
it appears that the number of &milies employed in: 
agriculture, throughout England and Wales, are, 
upon an average of all the counties, thirty-six in 
an hundred. Manufacturers, it is obvious, must 
always be exposed to great and sudden fluctuations, 
arising from causes over which neither they nor 
their employers have any control : there is a bare 
possibiUty that those which are occasioned by the 
humour of fashion might be removed, if they who 
lead the fashions were made sensible of the severe 
injury which is often done to lar^ bQi3i<^ Q^\shS3CL^ 
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by the capricious disuse of any article for which 
liiere has been a considerable demand : he, however, 
who should expect this, must be a sturdy believer 
in the perfectibility of women, and of that class of 
Boen who surpass the weakest women in frivolity. 
Ajnd indeed, in general, the demand which ceases in 
one quarter is only transferred to another, and the 
same quantity of industry is put in motion by the 
same expenditure. But the stoppages which arise 
firom political causes bring with them no compen* 
sstion <^ this kind ; they are more extensive,^ and 
tbey are, in their very nature, irremediable. In thi& 
nspect, therefore, the situation of the manu&cturer& 
ia worse than that of any of the other labouring 
classes, for whose services there is, generally speak- 
ing, a OMTtain and equal demand, and that demand 
almost wholly independent of any but local circum-^ 
stances. On the other hand the difference of wages 
is sufficient to compensate for this, though the 
chances of ill fortune do not usually enter into our 
calculations for so much as they ought. Wages, 
of course, must always difier according to the 
quality of the work, and the dexterity or strength 
of the workmen ; but the wages of every handi- 
craft man throughout this kingdom are more than 
sufficient for his maintenance, in ordinary times ; 
it is only in agriculture that they are unjustly de- 
pressed by the injurious effect of the poor laws. 
What then are the causes of pauperism ?. . misfor- 
tune in one instance, misconduct in My ; want of 
frugality, want of forethought, want of prudence, 
want of principle;, .want of hope also must be 
added. But hope and good principles may be 
given by human institutions ;. .it is the interest, it 
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is the paramount duty of govemineiit, to see that 
they are ^ven ; and if they are not followed 
by prosperity, as their natural consequence, the 
evil will be of that kind for which Uie sufier^ 
has nothing to reproach himself or society. Weak 
as we are and prone to sin, it is not oflen that 
we murmur against the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. The privations, the suffisrings, the be« 
reavements which come from God, are borne hum- 
Uy, and patiently, and religiously : . .it even seems 
as if the heart were like those fruits which ripen 
the more readily when they are wounded. But if 
affliction soften the heart, adversity, too oflen, tends 
to harden it: the injuries of fortune affect men 
with a sense of injustice, and are resented likci 
wrongs ; and when they proceed from misconduct, 
any feeling is more tolerable than that of sel^ 
condemnation. Men seek to justify themselves 
against the inward accuser, and set up the stand- 
aid of their own morality against the law. Guilt 
is a skilful sophist : the veriest wretch who sub- 
sists by pilfering, or closes a course of more audar- 
cious crimes at the gallows, forms for himself a 
system which is, in its origin and end, the same as 
that of Buonaparte, and the other philosophers of 
the Satanic school. 

It is among the lower classes that those miseries^ 
as well as thc^ diseases are found, which become 
infectious to the community. The vices to which 
they are prone are idleness, drunkenness, gamblings 
and cruelty : gambUng is the least frequent, and 
might ahnost wholly be prevented, were the ma- 
gistrates to exert themselves, and the parish officers 
to do their duty. Cruelty is less withiiv <3x<^ ^<2^^g^ 
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zance of human laws, and yet we trust those 
abominable sports, which tend to foster it, will 
be prohibited ; this indeed is a bestial principle 
which no moral and religious alchemy can trans- 
mute into anything good : the others are only per- 
versions of the great springs of human action ; 
which, when they have their proper direction as- 
signed them, operate immediately to the benefit of 
the individual and the public. They proceed from 
self-indulgence, or that love of excitement which 
man retains as a distinguishing characteristic 
from inferior animals, when, in all other respects, 
he has, as ^r as possible, degraded himself to their 
level. Where this is the case it is not always the 
feiult of the individual, even in civilized and Chris- 
tian countries, .even in our own. Animals go 
rightly, according to the ends of their creation, 
when they are left to themselves ; they follow their 
instinct, and are safe : but it is otherwise with 
man ; the ways of life are a labyrinth for him ; his 
infancy does not stand more in need of a mother's 
care, than his moral and intellectual faculties require 
to be nursed and fostered ; and when these are left 
to starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more 
deplorable is his condition than that of the beasts 
who perish ! 

' Herein it is that our Reformation was left im- 
perfect. No blame for this is imputable to those 
good and admirable men by whose learning and 
labour it was effected, by whose martyrdom it was 
sealed. They felt and urged the necessity of pro- 
viding good education for the people ; and that 
most excellent prince, Edward VI., reckoned it first 
among the medicines which must cure the sores of 
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the commonweal : he reckoned it * first in order, 

* as first in dignity and degree.' * Men/ said he, 

* keep longest the savour of their first bringing up ; 
' wherefore, seeing that it seeraeth so necessary a 

* thing, we will show oiu* device herein.' Every- 
thing * indeed which a good and judicious mind 
could desire as tending most surely to the improve- 
ment of his country and his kind, seems to have 
been contemplated by this extraordinary youth. ^ 

1. Good education. 2. Devising of good laws. 
3. Executing the laws justly without respect of 
persons. 4. Example of rulers. 5. Punisliing of 
vagabonds and idle persons. 6. Encouraging 
the good. 7. Ordering well the Customers. 8. 
Engendering firiendship in all parts of the com- 
monwealth. These be the chief points that tend 
to order well the whole commonwealth.' . . * Never- 
theless,' he says, * when all these laws be mad^ 
established, and enacted, they serve to no purpose 
except they be fidly and duly executed. By 
whom? By those that have authority to execute ; 
that is to say, the noblemen and the justices oif 
peace. Wherefore I would wish that afl«r this 
Parliament were ended, those noblemen, except a 
few that should be with me, went to their counties, 
and there should see the statutes fully and duly 
executed ] and that those men should be put from 
being justices of the peace that be touched or 
blotted with those vices that be against these new 

• *I conld wish,' says King Edward, * that when time shall serv^, 
the superfluous and tedious statutes were brought info one som 
together, and made more plain and thort, to the latent that men 
might the better understand them; which thing shall much help to 
advance the profit of the coramon\realth.'. .If this were to be desired 
in his days, how infinitely mon needful must vXXaiiq^ \ 
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* laws to be established : for no man that is in 
' fiiult himself can punish another for the same 

* offence.' With due allowance for the little which 
is not applicable to our present state of society, 
everything is here noted which is required for a 
thorough reformation of the people, . . sound in- 
struction for all, wholesome chastisement for the 
dissolute, wholesome encouragement for the well- 
disposed, and the watchfiil execution of those minor 
kiws, upon the proper observance of which the 
general weal is not less dependent than domestic 
comfort and happiness are upon the minor morals. 
Time passes on, manners and customs change, 
institutions are modified ; some ripen in the course 
of age, and others Ml to decay; but the great 
principles of politics and ethics, of public and pri- 
vate morality, are fixed and immutable,, .fixed as 
the order of the universe, immutable as its Creator. 

The platform of general instruction was not laid 
(as it ought to have been) when we passed from 
Popery to Protestantism. Funds wrested iniqui- 
tously fh)m the Church, and which, if justly ap- 
plied, might have provided for this most impor- 
tant object with a munificence of which no age 
or country has ever yet seen an example, were 
dilapidated by the profuse expenditure of Henry 
VIII., and the rapacity of his fiivourites: and 
perhaps if his saintly son had attained to longer 
life, he might have found his best intentions frus- 
trated by the opposition which they would have 
experienced from selfishness, cupidity, and con- 
tending parties. But unhappily while little was 
done, the easier work of undoing had proceeded 
vnth its natural rapidity. Such as the instruction 
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of the Romish church is, it was amply provided by 
the Romish estabhshment : its outward and visible 
forms were always before the eyes of the people ; 
the ceremonials were dexterously interwoven with 
the whole habits of their usual life ; the practice 
of confession, baleful as it is, and liable to the 
most perilous abuses, had yet the effect of bringing^ 
every individual under the knowledge of his spi- 
ritual teacher; while a faith, blind indeed, and 
grossly erroneous, but still a &ith, was kept alive in 
the most ignorant of the populace by superstitious 
observances, the scaffolding and the trappings, the 
tools and the trinkets of Popery. In addition to all 
these means, the country was filled with itinerant 
preachers, actively employed in co-operating with 
the secular dergy to one general end, (however 
opposed to them in individual interest,) and in 
supporting and strengthening the influence of the 
church establishment. Under that state of things, 
every person in the kingdom was instructed in 
as much of Christianity as his teacher, erring 
himself and ignorant of its true nature, thought 
necessary for salvation. He was well taught in 
certain legends, and knew perfectly Uie romanoe 
c^ his patron saint, and the fable of his favourite 
idol : he had a lively &ith in purgatory, and had 
learnt when to kneel and when to cross himself 
at a mysterious and unintelligible service ; and he 
could repeat certain prayers, with a full persua- 
sion of their devoutness and of the utility of re- 
peating them, though he did not understand the 
meaning of one syUable. Great superstition was 
inculcated, and implicit fiiith; and it has beea 
wisely and charitably observed by YTeaVs^^ ^ba&. 
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' God makes allowance for invincible ignorance, 
' and blesses the ^th notwithstanding the super- 
*stition!' 

This was the religious state of our common 
X)eople before the Reformation ; the point of in- 
struction was reached at which their teachers aimed, 
and which their rulers thought necessary. And 
this is the condition of the common people in Ca^ 
tholic countries at this day, where tiiey have not 
been infected by the pestilence of revolutionary 
impiety. Its effect in attaching them invincibly to 
the old institutions of their native land has been 
nobly exemplified in La Vendtfe, in Portugal, and 
in Spain. It is accompanied every where vnth a 
lamentable ignorance of the real nature of Chris- 
tianity, and with a most adulterated system of mo- 
rals as well as of faith : but if the same diligence 
had been used in these kingdoms for instructing 
every person in the pure feith and pure morals 
of the English church, can we doubt that it would 
have been equally successful ? 

I shall not surely be suspected of any disposi- 
tion to fiivour the abuses of the Romish church ; 
and therefore, without apprehending censure, I 
may express my regret, that, when those abuses 
were shaken off, it was either not found possible, 
or not thought convenient, to reform the regular 
clergy, instead of abolishing them altogether. 
Every person who has seen these orders in coun- 
tries where they yet exist, must know with what 
scandal they are attended in their unreformed state, 
though the crimes imputed to them in England, as 
a pretext for the violent and iniquitous measure of 
their dissolution, were beyond all doubt grossly 
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exaggerated. But here we have felt, and still feel, 
and perhaps shall one day feel yet more severely, 
the evil consequences of having dishanded the 
whole auxihary force of the Church ; who did 
for it what the Methodists and other proselyting 
sectaries are now doing against it ; and performed 
duties which the parochial clergy have never been 
numerous enough to discharge in all places, had 
the zeal in every case existed, and which, however 
zealous, it is not possible that they should discharge 
in populous places. Their institution, by render- 
ing poverty a part of their religious profession, 
effected in their behalf the difficult point of making 
it -perfectly compatible with general respect. These 
preachers were taken away ; and at the same time 
the parochial clergy, who till then had lived in a 
certain and proper degree of affluence, were impo- 
verished, the necessary efiect of making them poor 
being to expose them to contempt. 

The evil consequences to the clergy and to the 
church are frequently noticed by the writers of 
Elizabeth's and the succeeding reign : . . * Politic 
men,' says one, * begin apace already to withhold 

* their children from schools and universities ; any 

* profession else better likes them, as knowing 
' they may live well in whatsoever ceiling, save in 
' the ministry.' . . * They have taken away the unc- 

* tion and lefl us nothing but the alabaster box» 

* the shreds, the sheards, the scrapings of our own.* 
. . * As for the ministers that have livings,* says 
Thomas Adams, (and his marginal note sajrs 
leavings not livings, Thomas Adams being ad- 
dicted to the sin of punning,) * they are scarce 

* live-cms, or enough to keep themselves awdlVss^ 

VOL. !!• IS. 
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* &nilies living ; and for those that have none, they 
' may make themselves merry with their learning. 

* if Uiey have no money, for they that bought the 
^ patronages must needs sell the presentations. 

* Fenderejure potett^ emenU iUe pritu. 

* And then, if Balaam's ass hath but an audible 
^ voice and a soluble purse, he shall be preferred 
^ before his master, were he ten prophets. If this 

* weather hold, Julian need not send learning into 

* jexile, for no parent will be so irreligious as, with 

* great expenses, to bring up his child at once to 
' misery and sin.' 

The condition of the inferior clergy, though it still 
cryingly requires improvement, has been greatly im- 
proved during the last century ; but the effects of 
this long continued evil are still felt. For while the 
means of religious instruction were thought insuffi* 
cient, the population has far more than doubled upon 
those means, and the consequence has been that the 
populace in England are more ignorant of their re- 
ligious duties than they are in any other Christian 
country. ' It would make any true Christian's 
' heart bleed,' says my ancestor. Bishop Croft, * to 

* think how many thousand poor souls there are 

* in this land that have no more knowledge of God 
' than heathens ; thousands of the mendicant con- 

* dition never come to chiurch, and are never looked 

* after by any ; likewise thousands of mean hus- 

* bandry-men that do come to church, understand 

* no more of the sermon than brutes. Perchance 

* in their infancy some of them learnt a little of 
' their Catechism, that is, they could, like parrots, 
' say some broken pieces, but never understand the 
' meaning of one line ; but afterwards, as they 
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^ grow Up to be men, grow more babes in religioB^ 

* 80 ignorant as scarce to know their Heavenly 

* Father; and are admitted to the sacrament of 

* the Lord's Supper, before they are able to grv€ 
( account of the sacrament of baptism. Thus it 
*is generally in the countiy, and in the dty as 

* bad; partly for the reason before specified, and 

* partly by reason the numb» in many parishes 19 

* &T greater than any one pastor can have a dut 
^ care of; he cannot know half the names or faces 

* of them, much less their feults and behaviour, 
^ which is requisite that he may both instruct an4 

* reprove when there is need.' At this day tht 
^ase is worse than when the good Bishop of Here- 
foird thus represented it ; the increase of popular 
tion, were there no other cause, would unavoidably 
have made it worse. But we must also regard th^ 
growth of large towns during the last threescore 
years ; the progress of manufactures, and the vices 
which unhappily both the one and the other gene* 
rate, feed, and foster. Thus, even in the natural 
course of things, darkness has in this respect been 
gaining upon li^t, just as weeds and brambles 
spread themselves, where cultivation is neglected. 
And what is to be looked for, if, while we have 
be«Q remiss in sowing good seed, the enemy has 
continued to sow tares, with that pestilent adivity 
by which mischievous and malignant natures are 
distinguished?, .what indeed but such an increase 
of pauperism, profligacy, and crimes of every kind, 
as that to which the pow-rates and the courts 
of law at this time bear fiightfU and formidable 
testimony ! 

It has been wdl axgued by Stillingfleet^ that 
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God exercises a jiarticular providence with respect 
to the condition of kingdoms and nations, mak- 
ing it better or worse according to the moral and 
religious condition of the people. For the tnoral 
order of the world is not less immutuble than its 
physical laws. The seasons are not linked toge- 
ther in more inevitable sequence than human ac- 
tions and their consequences ; and trees do not 
more certainly bring forth fruit afler their kind 
than good and evil are attendant upon virtue and 
vice. As respects individuals, indeed, the day of 
reckoning may not always be in this world,. . the 
greater their misery when it is deferred : but com- 
munities, e^dsting only in time, cannot escape fntm 
their temporal account. There can be no permanent 
prosperity unless it be founded upon industry, vir- 
tue and religion ; the public weal, as well as the 
welfere and happiness of individuals rests upon 
these, and rests upon them wholly ; in proportion 
as tile people become idle, immoral, and irreligious, 
the state becomes insecure; its base is undermined; 
and it is well observed by Mr. Walpole, that ' in 
' policy, as in architecture, the ruin is greatest when 
' it hegins with the foundation.' 

In the miserably misgoverned Turkish empire 
men are at this time retrograding from the settled 
to the nomadic state of life ; the wandering popu- 
lation is continually increased by those who desert 
to it from the oppression which they endure ; and 
thus the last remaining wrecks of civilization, in 
what was once the most civilized, the most intel- 
lectual and the most iluurishing part of the whole 
habitable earth, would one day be destroyed, if it 
were not reasonable to believe that Providence will 
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bring about a great and beneRcial change in its 
own good time. Those who thus prefer the 
wilderness to the city, and the tent to the fixed 
habitation, are in some respects bettered by the 
exchange ; they are less in danger of the plague ; 
and if they leave none of their vices behind them, 
they acquire at least manly habits to which they 
were strangers before. The change which has been 
going on among us has none of these qualifying 
circumstances for the individual, while it tends to 
the direct and immediate detriment of the com- 
monweal. With us, they who withdraw themselves 
from the service of society are enlisted instantly 
against it. As soon as they cease to support them- 
selves by their own earnings, they b^n to prey • 
upon the property of others. Hobbes, in the 
frontispiece to his Leviathan, has delineated his 
Commonwealth as a crowned and armed human 
image, whose body is composed of individuals ; 
the magistrates form the breast, the miUtary are its 
arms, and if the figure had been given at full length, 
the ^peasantry and mechanics would have been seen 
constituting the feet and legs. We have had occa- 
sion to notice elsewhere the apt similitude which 
he has found for the libellous and seditious members 
of the community. If he had contemplated the 
present efiect of the Poor Laws, he might have 
devised one not less appropriate for the paupers of 
the land; and the body of his personified Com- 
monwealth would have appeared as much in- 
fested with extraneous and injurious life as that 
of a beetle with its annoying parasites, the beetle 
being of all creatures the one which is most tor- 
mented by such attendants. 
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The remedies for this great evil are whst Ei'ifg 

Edward indicated, gwod education ; the due ad- 
ministration of g^ood laws ; coercion for the idle, 
ihe proflig;ate, and the wicked ; encouragement for 
the well-disposed. 

Much has, undoubtedly, been done for educating 
&s children of the poor in these latter years, but it 
wants a firm and jiermanent foundation. The 
schools which have hitherto been established are 
supported wholly by voluntary subscriptions. It 
may be hoped that this liberality, which proceeds 
firom a sense of duty towards God and man, will 
not abate, though it should no longer be provoked 
by the excitement of hostile views and interests ; 
but it would be unreasonable to expect that the 
faxids which are thus raised shall be considembly 
increased ; and it is impossible that they should be 
commensurate with the necessity that exists. At 
this dme it is stated, upon the best authority, that 
there are in London from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty thousand children, 
between the ages of six and sixteen, without the 
means of education ; and that from two to four 
thousand of these are hired out to beggars or em- 
ployed in thieving. 

The prodigious increase of youthfid criminals is 
an effect of the enormous increase of the metropolis, 
titou^ so direct and obvious a cause seems to be 
overlooked by those who have written upon the 
subject. Great cities do not with more certainty 
generate foul air, and condense contagion, than 
they assist the propagation of moral diseases. 
And yet, under a good police, medical and mora], 
Uie meansj both of fiTf^^ti^ < ' " ' " 
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be applied there with far greater celerity, and 
therefore with more likelihood of success, than in 
]^aoes where the population is scattered. Accord- 
ingly, in all Utopian romances, the perfect modd 
of policy, according to the author*s notion of this 
wide subject, is always exhibited in the capital of 
his ideal commonwealth ; and in the only attempt 
which has ever been made for exhibiting such 
itdiemes in practice, the people were all collected 
into inclosed tofwns. Here it may be observed, 
that in all ideal schemes of government a greater 
superintendence is supposed on the part of the 
magistrates) and a greater interference with the 
actions of individuals and the occupations of private 
fife, than has ever been exercised imder the most 
ites^otic monarchies. And so surely is this passion 
£>r interference found in those persons who seat 
themselves in imagination, or in reality, in the seal 
of the lawgiver, without having any legal preten^ 
gions or natuml qualification for the place, that 
both in our own history, and in that of France, the 
men who were loudest in demanding the most 
nnlimited liberty for themselves, in thought, word, 
and deed, have no sooner been in possession of 
power, than they have laid the severest restrictions 
upon the thoughts, words, and deeds of all except 
themselves and their own party. 

There is no danger of our tendiikg toward the 
same extreme ; but we shall err wickedly and peril- 
ously on the other side, if we allow this evil, or any 
evfl which we possess the means of controlling, to 
take its course uncontrolled. Children are daily to be 
seen, in hundreds and thousands, about the streets 
of London, brought up in misery and raendicitYs 
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first to every kind of suflering, afterwards to every 
kind of guilt, the boys to theft, the girls to prostitu- 
tion, and this not from accidental causes, but from an 
obvious defect in our institutions ! Throughout all 
our great cities, throughout all our manufticturing 
counties, the case is the same as in the capital. 
And this public and notorious evil, this intolerable 
reproach, has been going on year after year, increas- 
ing as our prosperity has increased, but in an 
accelerated ratio. If this were regarded by itself 
alone, distinct from all other evils and causes of 
evil, it might well excite shame for the past, aston- 
ishment for the present, and apprehension for the 
future ; but if it be regarded in connection with 
the increase of pauperism, the condition of the 
manu&cturing populace, and the indefatigable zeal 
with which the most pernicious principles of every 
kind are openly disseminated, in contempt and 
defiance of the law and of all things sacred, the 
ivhole would seem to form a sinking-fund of vice, 
misery, and wickedness, by which not only our 
wealth, power, and prosperity, but all that consti- 
tutes the pride, all that constitutes the happiness of 
the British nation is in danger of being absorbed 
and lost. 

The sternest republican that ever Scotland pro- 
duced was so struck by this reflection, that he did 
not hesitate to wish for the re-establishment of 
domestic slavery, as a remedy for the squalid 
wretchedness and audacious guilt with which his 
country was at that time overrun. No sooner was 
a system of parochial education established there, 
than a change began to operate. The roots of 
that huge overspreading evil were cut, and Scot- 
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land, which was then as lawless and barbarous as 
Ireland is now, became the most orderly part of 
the British dominions. The growth of manufac* 
tures, the abuse of distillation, and the infidelity 
with which some of the Scotch schools have 
spawned during the last half century, are great 
counteracting principles, whose influence must be 
lamentably felt. But these principles are common to 
both countries ; and the striking advantages which 
Scotland possesses on the score of general morals 
can be ascribed only to two causes, . . its parochial 
education and the management of its poor. We 
have before us a Table of the proportion of persons 
committed for criminal ofiences in different parts 
of Great Britain to the population of those parts^ 
formed upon an average of the five years from 1805 
to 1809. In London and Middlesex it was 1 in 
854 ; in the midland circuit 1 in 5414 ; in Scotland 
1 in 19,967. That there is anything better in the 
Scotch character than in our own, we should not 
acknowledge, nor would they pretend ; the differ- 
ence can only be caused by the care with which the 
people are trained up in moral and religious habits, 
. . this being the most important part of policy, and 
that without wliich all other measures of good 
government are imperfect and insecure. The 
Utopians understood this well : . . ' summam adhi" 
' bent industriam^ ut bonus protenus opinioneSy et 

* conservandce ipsorum Reipublicm utiles^ teneris 

* adhuc et seqiiacibus piierorum animU instillent ; 

* qucB ubipueris penitus insederint, viros per totam 
*vitcMn comitantur, magnamque ad tuendum 
^public(B rei statum (qui non nisi vitiis dilabitur, 
' quae ex perversis nascuntur opinionibus') ajjeruivt 

* utUitatemJ 
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The qiuck in politics, like ttie quack in mediraBSt 
prescril}^ one remedy for all the maladies of the 
commonweal :. . it is a <!ure criterion of quackery to 
do so. Education alone will not do every thing'; 
but it is the base upon which every thing must 
rest, and unless we lay the foundation here, we are 
building: upon sand. Are we contented with our 
institutions, civil and reli^ous ? have we risen and 
thriven under them, with God's blessing and 1^ 
their means ? have they been tried and silted in 
controversy, proved and approved by esperience, 
purified, and matured and sanctified by time ? Why 
then do we omit any possible means of engrafting 
them upon the hearts of every succeeding; generation, 
. , of amalgamating them with their moral and inUJ- 
lectual being, . . 

■Thit gjiitwtioDs ynl to come migbt lo thrir nnborn Mn 

So well are the Jeauita aware how much depends 
upon laying the foundation deep, that they insist 
upon having their pupils left wholly to their care 
during the whde time of their education : ' the 
' progress and happinesa of the young student, not 
'less than the diacipline of collegiate lite, require 

• that he should not be removed, even at the times 

• of vacation.'. . So it is said in the terms of the 
college which the Jesuits have establiahed in Ireland. 
The same principle was laid down by the founder 
of the Methodists as a fundamental law tbr his 
school of the prophets. A catechism was prepared 
by Buonaparte's orders, to be generally used 
throu^out his extensive empire, wherein the chief 
principle inculcated was the duty of a devoted 
obedience to llie Emperor. Wherefore should we 

be less wise in our generalion, wtuin the means 
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required for accomplishing a better end are as unex- 
ceptionable as the object ? Little more than the due 
observance of good laws and customs is necessary 
here ; and this may be accomplished by well-directed 
Seal and benevolence, without any legislative inter- 
ference. One suggestion of the committee is, that 
instead of relieving poor families by an allowance 
for the maintenance of their children, the children 
themselves, above the age of three years, should be 
taken, educated, and maintained. 

Mr. Courtenay has argued in favour of this pro- 
posal with that good feeling which distinguished 
his Treatise upon the Poor Laws. 

* The instruction and maintenance of the poot 
in charity schools,' he says, * is not a speculative 
project for bettering the condition of society; 
there would perhaps be no question but that a 
residence at home, with aflbctionate and inde* 
pendent parents, would in that point of view b6 
preferable; but the question now is, whether, 
where that independence has been destroyed, and 
the virtuous fe^ng greatly endangered, — where 
the parent is unable to feed his child and incapa- 
ble of teaching him, — the state may not insure a 
moral education to the being winch it preserves. 
It is not proposed to compel the separation of the 
child from the parent, where the parent under- 
takes to maintain it ; or, in all cases, to prohibit 
the public authorities from assisting the parent 
without that condition. It is simply intended to 
enact, that when a parent declares himself unable 
to maintain those whom the laws of nature have 
made dependent upon him, his neighbours should 
Iwve a light to say to him» " W^ -^mJ^ tmoN. «qb^^ 
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your deficiencies, but we will protect your child 
against the effect of your neglect." 

* The measure is assuredly one of the mildest 
which we can adopt if we retreat at all from the 
present system. It may, indeed, be deemed too 
little of a reform, and censured as " a solecism 
against the simple and powerful policies of na- 
ture ;" inasn^uch as it involves, equally with the 
present mode, the undertaking to feed all the 
children of the poor. 

* It is much for the law to say, that no man's 
child shall starve ; — it is certainly too much, that 
it should also provide that the child shall be sub- 
sisted in the mode most agreeable to the parents, 
and so that no more inconvenience shall be sus- 
tained on its account, than if the parents had ful- 
filled their natural duties towards it. To enable 
them to do this, by an adequate addition to their 
income, is to put a pauper in a better situation 
than any other member of society, since some 
inconvenience, deprivation, or degradation follows 
in almost all but the very highest ranks, the 
birth of a numerous family. Inconveniences, and 
afflictions indeed, of the very nature of the present 
suggestion, are felt by parents in the middling 
classes; many of the public establishments, of 
which persons of moderate incomes are desirous 
of availing themselves, require separation at a 
considerable distance, and submission to rules 
offensive and irksome. At an age somewhat later, 
a banishment to distant and unhealthy climes is 
oflen the only resource. Few fathers can insure 
to their children a continuance in the rank of 
society in which they were bom. In the case of 
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the very poorest, there would be no lower degree 
but actual starvation; that the law attempts to 
prevent,, .not because this lowest class has a right 
to be exempted from the general inconvenience, 
but because, in such a case, the evil would be more 
severe than humanity allows us to contemplate. 
* Yet I cannot but think it most probable, that 
much less of misery would be sustained by chil- 
dren in the proposed schools, than the most liberal 
administration of the Poor Laws would otherwise 
prevent by money payments. Large as are the 
sums allowed, there is still unquestionably much 
of squalid poverty, and much sufiering from dis- 
ease amongst numerous &milies in general. In 
the schools attention would doubtless be paid to 
the health and personal cleanliness of the chil- 
dren, and much more of filth and misery with- 
drawn from the habitations of the poor than the 
pecuniary allowance now averts. The inexpe- 
diency, of the proposal might perhaps fairly be 
grounded, rather upon its mildness and conse- 
quent inefficiency, than upon the harshness of 
its pressure upon the people.* — pp. 54 — 56. 
Were this suggestion carried into effect, a main 
distinction ought to be made between the honest 
and the profligate poor ; and the children of the 
former should in no case be taken from the parents 
unless it were the parents* own desire ; though the 
public ought to educate, and is bound to maintain 
them. The children of good parents are best situ- 
ated where they are under their parents* care. In 
the case of profligate families' children they can 
learn nothing but evil, . . removal ought to be the 
condition of rehef. But where childxe^u, «iL\}aKt\s^ 
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the death or the notoiioiis profligacy of their adiOal 
protootors, are thus thrown upon the public for 
parental -care as well as for support, parental an-^ 
thority devolves upon the public also ; which would 
best consult its own interest, and that of the diil-^ 
dren, i^ instead of binding them out at the proper 
age as parish apprentices, it should send them to the 
colonies, providhig for them thus as part of a well 
arranged system of regular emigration. Even in 
an Utopian parish it would only be needful to 
suppose a regular inspection of the school by the 
fiak^d overseer, or the select vestry, and a little 
of that notice and that attention toward the chil- 
dren, on the part of the clergyman and the wealthier 
inhabitants, which kind hearts find a pleasure in 
bestowing. A parish where this measure should 
be adopted and properly conducted, would not find 
itself burthened with too many children in the pre- 
sent generation; and in the next, the number of 
those who required its aid would begin sensibly to 
diminish, for the Saving Banks will then have a 
visible eflect, and they who have been thus trained 
up will acquire a spirit of independence, a habit of 
industry, a sense of prudence, and a feeling of prin- 
ciple which will prevent them from marrying till 
they have some provision in store. Away then 
with all silly theorems concerning population,. • 
the battology of statistics, ' with many words mak* 
ing nothing understood.' Population cannot be 
discouraged, and must not be interfered with by 
legislative regulations, .you might as well attempt 
to regulate the seasons. The one thing needfiil is 
to give the lower classes that knowledge and those 
jorindples which shall make them understand that 
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moral restraint is a duty, and that their duty and 
their interest are the same ; teach them this, and 
put within their power the means of bettering their 
own condition, (which the Saving Banks will do,) 
and there may perhaps be more reason to apprev 
hend, as in the educated ranks of li&, l^at mar* 
nage will be thought of too late, than too early. 

Give us an educated population, .fed from their 
childhood with the milk of sound doctrine, not dry« 
nursed in dissent, .taught to fear God and honour 
the king, to know their duty toward their fellow* 
creatures and their Creator, .the more there are of 
such a people, the greater will be the wealth and 
power and prosperity of a state : for such a people 
constitute the strength of states, . . 

Ov Xi^tt, i^l ^uXMf iiil 

To suppose that we can have too many such in* 
habitants while tracts of improvable land are lying 
waste at home, or while any portion of the habit* 
able globe is in possession of wild beasts, or wilder 
men, is to suppose that statesmen will always be 
incapable of deriving lessons from the past, and of 
making provision for the future. As if there were 
no means whereby human policy could provide for 
ihe most inevitable and most obvious consequence 
of improved civilization ! As if we were living 
without God in the world ; and that Providence^ 
which regulates inscrutably, and yet with perfect 
fitness, the proportion of the sexes, (that single and 
universal feet being a perpetual manifestation cf 
its presence,) had not made the earth capacioua 
enough for all the creatures whom it was intended 
to support ! And let no man be dd\\d»dL\si^ ^lask 
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approbation of this pteropkobiUt by the mistaken 
notion that it affords an unanswerable objection to 
the theories of equality, and to all visionary schemes 
of revolution founded upon the perfectibility of 
man. It is not by a treatise upon statistics that this 
spirit is to be laid, .though you were to read the 
book backward instead of forward, . . according to 
an approved form of exorcism. He who should 
trust to this argument would do worse than if he 
leant upon a broken reed: he would find the 
weapon turned against him ; an Agrarian of three 
hours* standing in the school, would beat and 
brain him too, if that were possible, with his own 
staff. 

But such families as would require the proposed 
support for their children are happily as yet by far 
the smaller part of the population, and their pro- 
{>ortion will diminish as the condition of the people 
is improved by better education, better morals, and 
the temporal benefits which these will produce. 
There is a much more numerous class of children 
upon the next step in society, who are supported 
by their parents in the proper course of things, but 
whose instruction is not less an object of public 
concern. The rudiments of religion are best learnt 
at our mother s knees : it is in the order of nature 
that where we receive our natural life, there we 
should receive our spiritual being also ; that the 
same affectionate solicitude by which our bodily 
flames are nurtured should first develope in us 
those finer faculties whereby we are made heirs of 
immortality. Were the children catechised in 
the church at stated seasons, according to the good 
oM custom, a few trifling rewards to the children 
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themselves, and a few marks of encouragement 
and approbation to those parents who deserved it, 
would produce greater and better efiects upon 
)>oth, than those persons may believe who have yet 
to learn how easily the human heart is affected by 
kindness, especially when it bears the character of 
condescension. 

The neglect of this important duty has been 
long complained of. ' Considering/ says one of 
our old prelates, ' how this necessary work of car 
techising hath been neglected for many years past, 
it is much to be feared that the aged need it as 
much as the youth. But would parents and 
masters well consider the great advantages that 
would accrue to them even in their worldly con-' 
cems, they would be very zealous to come them- 
selves, and both see and hear their youth catechised 
and bred up in piety and godliness ; the want 
whereof hath bred that great undutifulness in 
children, that sloth and falseness of servants which 
we sadly behold in this degenerated age. The ex- 
ample of some would be followed by others, and so 
by degrees the number would increase ; and when 
catechising by this means begins to grow in fashion, 
it would quickly be taken up by all. God be mer- 
ciful to us,', .pursues this pious writer, * that re- 
ligion in many is chiefly for feshion sake ! yet, I 
hope, by God s assisting grace, religion, beginning- 
though but in fashion, would end at last in true 
devotion, at least in many, if not in aH.' It was 
hr. Hammond's custom, during the warmer season 
^the year, to spend an hour before evening prayer 
catechising ; the parents and elder persons were 
Hit to be present, and he used to say the^ te.^'i^ 

VOL. II. \» 
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more benefit from this than from hia i 
Upon this subject his biographer has a remark 
most applicable to existing cttvtimstances : ' If,' 
be says, ' in those limes catechetical institutions 
' were very seasonable, it will now be much more; 

* when i«inciples have been eiicbanged for dreams of 
' words and notions, if not for a worse season of 

. ' profene contempt of Christian truth.' ' For my 
' part,' says Bishop Hall, ' I have spent the great^ 

* half of my life in this station of our holy service; 

* 1 thank God, not unpainfiilly nor unprofitably. 

* But there is no one thing of which I repent so 
' much, as not to have bestowed more hours in this 

* public exercise of C'atechism, in r^ard whereof I 

* would quarrel with my very sermons, and wish 
' that a great part of them had been exchanged for 
' this preaching conference. Those other Divine 
' Discourses enrich the brain and the tongue ; this 
' settles the heart. Those other are but the descants 
' to this plain song. Contemn it not, my brethren, 
' for the easy aad noted homeliness : tire most ex- 
' cellent and most beneficial things are most £imi~ 

■ For my own part," says South, ' I never thought 
' a pulpit, a cuikiott, and an hour-glass, such 
' necessary means of salvation, but that much or 
' the time and labour which is spent about them. 
' might be much mure profitably bestowed, in cha- 
' techising youth Irom the dak. Frfocking being' 
' a kind of spiritual diet, upon which people are 
' always feeding, but nSver fiill ; and many poor 
' souls, (God knows) too, too like Pharaoh's lean 
' kine, much the leaner for their full feed. And 
^toy, far Gotf B sake, should it be othuwise! gW 
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to pmeh to peo^^ without prindples, is to build 
^ wheie thare is no foundaticm, or rather, whoe 
-* there is not so much as ground to build upcm, 
^ But people are not to be harangued, but cate- 

* chized into principles ; and this is not the proper 

* work of the pul{xt, any more than threshing can 

* pass for sowing. Young minds are to be leisurely 

* formed and Cushioned with the first, plain, simple, 

* and substantial rudiments of rdigion. And to 

* expect that this should be done by preaching or 

* force of lungs, is just as if a smith, or artist who 

* works in metal, should think to frame and shape 

* out his work only with his bellows,* 

It is not presumed here that men can certainly 
be made good Christians, in the higher meaning of 
that holy appellation, by those ordinary cares which 
it is in Uie power of an establishment to take, and 
which it is the duty of the state and of the rulers of 
the church to see taken. But the foundation may 
"be laid by those ordinary cares ; such knondedge 
may and ought to be given as that no man perish 
fi)r igncnranoe, and the state will find those men 
good subjects whom it makes only decent Chris- 
tians ; thus &r their neighbours and the com- 
munis are concerned ; all beyond this is between 
themselves and their God. Let us suppose a 
country parish, containing from, two to three thou- 
sand inluibitants, where the simple and easy mea- 
sures of which we have spoken should be adopted : 

* .the children of the paupers, instead of being suf- 
fered to grow up in filth and pauperism, would 
Deceive a wholesome education both for body and 
mind) and be trained up, from their earliest child- 
hoodi to hi^ks of industry, decency^ and ^o^ 
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order. The children of the other inhabitants 
would be esamined in the elements of religion on 
BtRted days iu the chureh, and receive from the 
clergyman, aiter the final examination, some little 
reward proportioned to their deserts, with especial 
reference to the general good conduct of the indivi- 
dual ; sime remuneration of that kind, which is 
acceptable to all, beings, however, distributed to all 
who bad attended regularly, without distiaction, as 
the means of rendering attendance a thing desired 
by the children themselves. Suppose that a 
prayer-book or a Bible were g^ven to such as had 
merited some especial mark of approbation ; he 
must know little of the human heart and of its finer 
workings, who should hesitate to believe, that a 
Bible or a prayer-book, thus obtained, with the 
salutary lessons and recollections that it would 
bring to the mind, might not sometimes save one 
(hat was tottering, and sometimes contribute to 
recover one that had &llen. Such rewards would 
be to the rising generation what medals and stars 
are to men engaged in a military life, . . objects of 
proper ambition, proofs of good desert, and motives 
for fiirther exertion in well-doing. Nor would the 
beneficial effect of these things upon the parents be 
too inconsiderable to be taken into the account of 
good. Tile commendation bestowed upon thdt 
children would become to them a source of laudable 
and useful pride, and they would themselves be in 
no slight degree benefited by the performance of a 
duty which would otlen be neglected, if no such 
motive for ils performance were held out. While 
good offices were thus rendered by the clei^fyman 
tm im part, a feeling of good-will and gratitm^ 
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towards him would spring up ; and that sense of 
individual importance would be gratified in its pro* 
per place, which is not one of the weakest induce- 
ments whereby so many are led to separate from 
the church in which they were bom, and enrol 
themselves among the Dissenters or the Methodists. 
We are supposing a possible case, such as in 
part already exists in some places, and such as a 
zealous clergyman, with the assistance of a few 
worthy and intelligent parishioners, might realize 
aiiywhere, except in those places where the diseases 
of crowded civilization require a stronger interfe- 
i^nce. The next and final step in that religious 
education, which the Establishment is called upon 
to provide, is the rite of confirmation. When the 
Church of England was purified from all super- 
stitious or superfluous ordinances this ceremony 
was wisely retained, as being well adapted to make- 
a lasting impression upon young minds properly 
prepared for it. Yet there are great numbers whO' 
never receive the rite, because it is performed only 
in the larger towns, and persons in humble Ufe are- 
deterred by considerations of expense and inconve- 
nience, from sending their children, if the distance 
(as it oflen is) be such, that the journey there and 
back cannot be performed in a single day. That 
this is the case we know, and in pointing it out, 
we are assured, that when it is known, it will be 
i^medied. If indeed the bishops were occasionally 
to visit the smaller towns for this purpose, and 
even the larger villages, their presence might pro- 
duce a beneficial effect, operating silently, and 
unseen, yet such that it would be perceived here- 
after in the amended state of public iaQt«l&» 
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The apprehension of ridicule, and tlie ceTtsii^ 
of slanderous misrepresentalion, wilt not deter us 
from again aod again repeating that religion is the 
one thing needtii] for young and old, and all inlei^ 
mediate ages, for individuals and- for communities. 
At thi.s tinK, it is more than ever neediiil to pro- 
daim that neither the virtue nor the happiness of 
individuals can rest upon any other sure foua- 
dation ; . . all else is fleeting, all else is mutable, all 
else is insecure. This is the only permanent good, 
a good which will endure throii^ lite, and ia 
death, and after it. This it is which should be tf» 
Alpha and Omega of our exblence. Here is the 
right basis of «lucation ; here we have an un- 
erring principle of conduct ; here we have safety in 
temptation, consolation in sorrow, support in in- 
firmity, and hope and joy in death. Weak and 
frail and fallen as we are, here we have our strength 
and our salvation. And not ouly the welfere, but 
the very existence of the state depends upon the 
same cause. It was truly remarked by Lord 
Clai'endon, that ' there can be no possible detection 
' in the hearts of the jieople, whilst due reverence it 
' paid to the church ;' and it has been with equal 
trinh observed by Burke, that a predominant incli' 
nation toward Jacobinism appears in all those who 
have no religion, when otlierwise their disposition 
leads them to be advocates even for despotism. 

Let us pursue the picture of what might be th* 
condition of a parish, well regulated under the ex- 
isting laws. The maintenance and educution of the 
poor children, and the religious instruction of all the 
rising race, has been provided ;. .there remains the 
aiore dilficult taak of correcting and improving 4fan 
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€9ustiiig generatioH, and this is to be efieeted bj 
the steady administration of good laws. And heat 
the proper means would be to bring the puhlio- 
iMHises into good order, and reduce their numbeiB 
irh^neyer it can be done ; to repair the stocks ; and 
Ito put ^m end to those lukbits of Sabbath bseakin^, 
Buch as gambling in public ][^aces, which aie 
iO&imYe to pubhc decency, and diagfacefiil to tte 
magistrates wherever they afe safkred to prevail. A 
jftotice that theae olTeBoes Would be punished would 
prevent the greater part of such assemblages ; a re^ 
fffimaiMl on the seoond Sunday to those who were 
iound eluding, would probably preclude the neoes^ 
fiity of ordering any person to the stocks on the thtid^ 
{but if an olfendcr should afterwards be apprehended^ 
pne «ich exhibiticHEi woukL be an effectual cure. 

Mr. Vivian was asked by the Poor Law Com^ 
mittee, v^ether he thought ibai limiting the mun^ 
hex of pubUe-houses in parishes generally would bt 
a mea»ire thai; would tend to dkadnish the pooi^ 
irates. This gmekleman, whose opinkm is entided 
to ^leat wd^ht, replied, * I think very much. I 

* think the <£ffeienoe between three puUie-houaes 
'*and six woudd turn many drui^en men intd 
' sober. WIkb publicans are poor, firom beii^ 

* Bumerous, they are supposed to do anything, td 
' get men into their houses. Coekfi^bts, and othet 
' riotous and barbarous amusements, osften origi* 

* nate in such motives, a cause of corruption which 

* was long since pointed out by the Society §Dt 
*• Bettering the Condition of the Poor.' 

In the Reports of that meritorious Society, it id 
observed, that a law which should give to the 
mmea the comply di^pesel of the earning ^ 
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their own labour, would add a considerable increase 
to the industry of the kingdom. ' It is an ancient 

* maxim/ says the old author of "England's Wants," 

* interest Rdpuhlicte ut re sud quisque bene 

* utatur ; it is the interest of the commonwealth 

* that every subject should make a right use of hid 

* own estate. Wherefore, amongst the fundamental 
^ laws of the ancient Romans, (those laws of th6 

* Twelve Tables, observed by them almost as 
i? sacredly as the Two Tables or Ten Command* 

ments of the Jews,) it is especially provided, that 
a guardian should be set over the person and 
estate, not only of idiots and madmen, but of all 
prodigal persons. This law hath been derived 
from them to all our neighbouring nations, and 
enjoyed by them ever since they enjoyed civility, 
even to this very day. To England only this 
law is wanting; not that England is without 
such unreasonable creatures, for it hath been ob- 
served, that the English nation is naturally as 
much or more addicted to prodigality than any 
nation in Europe, the sad effects whereof are every 
day before our eyes, . . wives that have brought 
great estates left poor needy widows ; children of 
noble illustrious families, brought to a morsel of 
bread, and to do base ignominious things, un- 
worthy of their noble ancestors, and dishonourable 
to the very degrees of honour which their fathers 
purchased by their merit, and maintained by their 
laudable frugality. Where this fbrementioned law 
is in use, the prodigal person is thus defined. As 
qui neque modum nequejlnem hahet in expensis 
. . one that spends without limits or bounds. 
Any man being proved to be such, is declared 
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* uncapable of managing his own estate, or of 

* making a will, or of entering into bond, or of 

* being a witness, &c. ; and thereupon a guardian 

* is put over him and his estate, to allow him neoes« 

* saries out of his own estate, and to preserve the 

* rest to his next kindred. Now the king of Eng* 
' land hath his breve de inquirendo de idiotd, and 

* his breve de inquirendo defurioso ; and can any 

* solid reason be produced why his majesty should 

* not have also his breve de inquirendo de prodigo^ 

* directed in like manner to the escheator of the 

* county, to be tried by a jury of twelve men ? ' 

Blackstone, when he notices this provision of the 
Roman law, says that the propriety of the practice 
iseems very questionable, ' for although it is doubt-» 

* less an excellent method of benefiting the indivi* 
/ dual, and of preserving estates in families, it 

* hardly seems calculated for the genius of a free 

* nation*, who claim and exercise the liberty of 

* using their own property as they please. Sie 

* utere tuo ut alienum non lisdas, is the only 

* restriction our laws have given with regard to 
*' economical prudence.' Perhaps Blackstone has 
not regarded the provision in its true light ; it i^ 
not designed for the benefit of an individual, whom 
it treats in some degree as a criminal, and on whoni 
it fixes a mark of reproach and public shame, but 
for the protection of his helpless family, who are 

* Wliile I am writing this, the newspapers copy from the American 
paper a proof that such a law is not thought 'inconsistent with the 
'genius of a free nation 'in republican America. — 'Notice is herebj 

* given, that the sabscribers have been duly appointed guardians of 

* Hezekiah Allen, yeoman and a spendthrift— And all persons are here- 

* by forbidden from trusting or dealing with the said Hezekiah. — 
' Josiah Sandford, Robert Wilson, Guardians.' 
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dependent upon his conduct ; and if ii 
ation of them the oioidm of our own kw which he 
cites hud been e\t«ided to embrace such a restric- 
tioii, there are instuuces enough in the coiutnon 
practice of our courts, which would have justilied a 
more \iolent strain of its constnietton. The law 
which the Society requires for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the ea,mmgs of industrious women from 
their wasteful husbands, is precisdy in the spirit of 
the Roman law, to which BLackstone objects. 
The moat obvious objection is that it would oc 
casion domestic discord, and iutroduce into a Ikniil; 
two independent wills where on the one side obe- 
dience has been declared a duty ; . . but this is greatly 
or wholly invalidated by the circumstances under 
nhich alone it would be applicable. Whether the 
evil be suthciently fi^uent to require a correcting 
law, may perhaps be justly questioned ; though 
few persons can "have been conversant with the 
lower classes without having observed some cruel 
examples. There is, however, this argument to 
be urged in its favour, that the legal coudilion 
of those women for whom this relief is desired, is at 
present worse than thut of their su))eriors ; and 
certainly it appears a hard injustice, that while the 
fortune of a [loi'tioned wife is secured by mar- 
riage settlement from the husband, the earnings of 
one whose whole means of support ore derived trom 
her own industry, should not have an equivalent 
protection. On the other luuid it is to be remem- 
bered that no laws can protect us against our own 
imprudence ; and that they who make an ill choice 
in marriage, hastily entering into an eugagement 
which is to last till it be dissolved by death, u ma m t 
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taJfie the consequence of liieir eleoticxi for better £at 
worse, and know that they must do so, for it is ia 
the bond. 

But the establishment of Saving Buiks wiU 
create frugal habits, as well as encourage them« 
Opportunity may be expected to make eoonomiflts} 

* .not peihaps as often as it makes a spendtlurift,. ^ 
ytet more readily than it makes a thie^ thou^ it \m 
proverbially iioted for teaching larceny. * Tht 
' grand object,' says Mr. Colquhoun in his evidence 
b^ore the Comsmttee upon Mendknty, * is to prop 
' up poverty, and to prevent persons foiling into in* 

* d^nce. Indigeiiee is a state wherein a penonii 

* unable to maintain himself by his labour : poverty 
^ is that state where a man's manual labour supports 

* him, but BO more ; the other is when these is % 

* surplus finom his labour. But I conceive the Pre* 

* vident Banks would give the community at laigi 

* what would be most invaluable in society, pro^ 

* dent haints ;« .that the pride of having money ift 

* the bank, aad the advantage ariang ftma having 
*' their intetest, wonld induce many persons to pot 

* in sonall sums, that would otherwise spend theob 

* This has been found to be the practical efieci| 
^ and a very slight knowledge of human nat»a 
^ will shew, that when a man gets on a little in the 

* wcnrld, he is desiraus of getting on a little forthnv 

* Diis is an object of the first conskkrajtien for 

* ameliorating the condition of the poor.' 

So certain indeed is the growdi of provide 
habits, that it has been said, if a journeyman lays 
by the first five shillings, his fortune k made. Mc 
WiHiam Hale, one of those persons who have be^ 
fitowed most attention upon the state of th&lv&^'^a^ 
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ing classes, and exerted themselves most for their 
benefit, declares that he never knew an instance 
of any one coming to the parish who had ever 
Saved money. * Those individuals,' he says, * who 

* save money are better workmen : if they do not 

* do the work better, they behave better, and are 
•• more respectable ; and I would sooner have a 

* hundred men who save money in my trade, than 

* two hundred who would spend every shilling they 

* get. In proportion as individuals save a little 

* money, their morals are much better; they hus- 

* band that little, and there is a superior tone given 

* to their morals, and they behave better fromi 
' knowing they have a little stake in society.' 

In agricultural parishes, where the children of 
the indigent should be properly educated and 
instructed in their duties, the public-houses strictly 
Superintended, the dissolute corrected, and the 
best encouragement given to industry, by af- 
fording it ready and safe means of placing 
its earnings to account, it would seldom happen 
that those who are able and willing to work 
would be in want of employment. A remarkable 
example of the effect that one of these remedial 
means is by itself capable of producing was stated 
in evidence to the Committee. A school was esta- 
bUshed a few years ago at Hoxton, where there 
were a great number of very depraved poor ; since 
that time, the moral improvement in the neigh- 
bourhood has been visible to all the inhabitants, 
and it is asserted that many instances have been 
pointed out of the most complete reformation in 
the morals and conduct of the parents, arising from 
the circumstance of the children having been intro^ 
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duced into the school ; . . some of these children 
have actually taught their parents to read,, .a fact, 
which if it be less picturesque than the story of the 
Grecian Daughter, is not less affecting. As a 
branch from this school, another was established at 
Haggerstone, a place inhabited chiefly by brick- 
layers of the very lowest class of society, and some 
of them, it is said, perhaps of the very worst chat 
IBCter. So proverbial was this place for depravity, 
that no man or woman in the dusk of evening 
would walk across to Hackney that way, though it 
was the nearer path ; and if a thief was pursued 
and ran to Haggerstone, no constable or nmner 
would go beyond a certain line ; so that with re« 
ference to ruffians and criminals of every descrip* 
tion, it was Wled the * city of refuge.' It is a^ 
firmed, that the face of this neighbourhood haa 
been completely changed in the last year or two, 
and the change is ascribed by all to the establishT 
ment of the school there. The benevolent persona 
by whom these schools have been instituted have 
formed societies for visiting children that are sick, 

* and the poor have expressed such surprise at the 
' interest taken in their welfare, and the welfare of 

* their children, that it has had the best possible 
' effect.' These facts are stated to the Committee 
Bs * positive proof of the good resulting from such 
} institutions.' If so much has been e^ted undeir 
circumstances the most unfavourable, the good efiect 
may be calculated upon with certainty in places 
where there is no concentration of wretchedness 
and guilt. 

How much then in this good work of reform, of 
real radical reform^ that reform which beginaixi^vsaL 
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Ae loot of the stale would be Mi through the 
tnink aad aU its limbs even to the minutest rami* 
fication, in every leaf and germ, . . how much mi^it 
lie effected by indiriduals exerting themselves in 
their ovm s^^ere, for the immediate good of others, 
and lor their own almost equally immec^te ad- 
imntage ! And how encouraging is it to perceive 
that all this may be accomplished so eadly, and 
with so littk diange in the existing Poor Laws I 
lAod Fa&laad used to say, that eJl great muta- 
tions an dangerous, even where what is introduced 
by the diange wotdd have been very profitable 
upon a primary foundation. Hie greatest and most 
bendkial ei all changes may be produced gradu- 
ally and «mely with the least possible innovadcm, 
and by the eauest and most unobjectionable means. 
It is fer the minister to look well to the religious 
instruction of all his youthful parishioners, and fat 
the gentry to assist him, as Sir Roger de Coveriey 
aided his chaplain in the performance of this ofiioe. 
It is for the magistrates to enforce the observancse 
of the Sabbath, to diminish the number of ale- 
liouses, and to insist upon good hours and orderly 
conduct in those which are sufiered to continue. 
It is for the more respectable class of inhabitants to 
tstablish Saving Banks, and to see that the sums 
taised fof the relief of the aged and helpless poor 
be not perverted to the support of idle and disso- 
lute persons. It is for parents and masters to pei^ 
ceive the consequences of letting out-door appren- 
tices live without restraint ; and to alter a practice 
so certainly productive of evil. It is for the bene^- 
Tolent and religious (and here it may confidently 
he expected that the higher dass of women w91 not 
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be fbimd wantiiig) to form societies far adminis- 
tering to the wants of the nek, and the coosolatioa 
of the aged. 

Is there anything impossible in tins.?. .Is thera 
anything diffieult?..i8 there anything visionary? 
...Yet wherever these things were done, the poor- 
rates m a few generations might be &nned for a 
groat in the pound. And nothmg more is le* 
qmied for eflfecting this in any parish throughoul 
tile whole agricultmal part of the country, than 
tiiat one person in the proper sphere of life should 
lead the way. Only ki an impulse be given to 
this will, and the power will be found surely to 
fiAlow it There is benevolence enough in tho 
irorid. .there is activity enough ..there is zeal 
e&ongh. *'01d imposMlnlities,' says Burke, *am 

* become modem probabilities, and the • extent to 

* which evil principles may go when Idi to then 

* own operation, is beyond the power of calcula- 

* tlon.' Two-coid-twenty years have added woeful 
proof in confirmation cKf this opinion ! But although 
efvil principles are, generally speaking, more active 
than good, because they are in tli^ nature restless, 
the good are found strongest when they are brought 
out, and in their nature they are the more endur- 
ing ;• .this is as certain as that there is a God who 
hath made heaven and earth. And to restrain evil 
principles, that they may not be lefl; to their own 
operation ; and on the other hand by every means 
(^ aid and encouragement, to foster good prind* 
pies, and bring them fimrly into action, is one of 
the main ends of civilized society, and ought ever to 
be one of its first objects. In large cities, and 
moie especially in the metropolis, tbftie i& tql>&s2cv V;^ 
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be done which cannot be accomplished without 
parliamentary assistance ; but throughout the coun- 
try the means of lessening the quantity of misery 
by removing some of the causes and most of the 
occasions of vice, are in our own hands. Herculea 
will help us, if we put our shoulders to the wheel.. 
. To work the same reformation in the metropoHs, 
indeed, is a task that might dismay Hercules him<^ 
self, . . a huge Augean stable, which whole Thames 
hath not water enough to cleanse ! Yet the greater 
the evil, the more urgent is the necessity and duty 
of setting about the great business of removing it 
as far as we may. The points to be considered 
are, in what manner we may hope to effect the 
greatest alleviation of human misery, to mitigate 
the sufferings of the poor, to amend their morals» 
and to redress their wrongs. Let no man thi^k 
the expression is overcharged. If any human^ 
creatures, bom in the midst of a highly civilized 
country, are yet, by the circumstances of their birth 
and breeding, placed in a worse condition both aa 
physical and moral beings, than they would have 
been had they been born among the savages of 
America or Australia, the society in which they 
live has not done its duty towards them : they are 
aggrieved by the established system of things, 
being made amenable to its laws, and havuig re-. 
ceived none of its benefits : till this evil be rectified, 
the scheme of polity is incomplete ; . . and while it 
exists to any extent, as it notoriously does exist at 
this time, in this country, the foundation of social 
order is insecure. The sagacious Berkeley asked 
long since, ' whether the lowest of the people are 
' not to be regarded as the extremities and capilla-. 
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' ries of the political body, and whether, although 

* the capillary vessels are small,, yet obstructions 
' there do not produce great chronical diseases ?' 

* Give us funds,* said Mr. Walmsley to the Com- 
mittee on the Education of the Lower Orders ; 
'Give us ftmds, and I will undertake to say, that in 
' three years there shall not be a child in the metro- 

* polis to whom the benefits of education shall not 
' be offered/ What then may be the amount of 
the funds necessary for this great purpose, taking 
the number of children who are at present destitute 
of these benefits, as stated by the committee, at 
130,000? One master in a school upon the- 
Madras system is fully competent to . the superin- 
tendence of one thousand children. Suppose the 
annual expense of each school to be ^200, which is- 
not making too liberal an allowance for the master 
or. mistress, (persons whom it would be miserable- 
economy to under-pay,) the yearly sum required 
for educating every poor child in London would 
amount to ir26,000. If it were necessary to raise 
that simi by a specific tax, is there man or woman 
throughout England upon whom it might be 
levied that would not cheerfully pay the assess* 
ment for this specific purpose? Against such a 
grant there would be no dissenting voice, not even 
£rom the most rigid economists, not even from the 
most acrimonious opposers of every ministerial mea- 
sure. In a few y^ars it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that a sum equal to the annual charge would 
be saved in the expenses of criminal justice ; it is 
even more than likely that there might appear a 
positive saving to the state. 

' We spare neither expense nor pains,' says Lord 

VOL. II. Id 
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Sheffield, ' to meliorate tbe breed of onr caUie'^' 
' e\ery Kort ; aurelj it woiilil be a nobler object, and 
' worthy of our utmost dUigeoce, to meliorate, by 
' education when young, tlie character of the most 
* depraved of our own Epecies. At present, a great 
' part of all the rent of the land is employed in 
' rearing the offepring of improvidence and vice f 
and in rearing' them, it may be added, to be as 
improvident and as vicious us their parents. But 
the remedy is obvious. Dr. Bell's discovery for 
the multiplicatiou of power and divieion of iabotu^ 
in the great buEinees of educaLiou, has been so 
timed, that it may hereafter be appealed to as one 
«mang the many impreeeive fiicts which ^ptove that 
as new cinminstancea of society occsGion new wants, 
provision 'm always made ibr them in the order of 
Divine Providence. Schools might be estabUshed 
throughout the whole king^lom upon his system, 
witli the utmost ecottomy. Nor is there any dilB- 
culty now in forming arraugemenls, nor aay 
hazard of delay, and loss from inexperience. Tht 
mechanism is ready, tried, [amed, and perfect. 
There exists a society under whose auspi<¥s it may 
immediately be put in action with an absolute 
certainty of success ; and the benevolent inventor; 
never weary in well doing, is yet able to direct the 
maohine, and see tbe consummation of his long 
labours, . . tbe reward and tinal triumph of his most 
disinterested and honourable li&. It has not un- 
frequently been observed that minds which have 
laboured under long derangement have had an 
interval of sanity vouchsafed them before death, the 
bodily disease whereby reason was overpowered 
disaf^^jiDg as ^he budily poweis gave way. If 
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^ae «dkie«lioa 4»f the poor Ik piofided fo widioHl 
delay, vspon « mutionftl esitaMifiliBieKt, the well- 
kttown wieb of our Sovereign nay bo soon be 
aeoorafidi^ied, <i»t 4m may pofl»bly yet live ts 
undarstaad ks aeoomplisiuieiit, aad bless God 
before he 4lie8. Tndy may it be said 4^* that states- 
fiian, wboevor be may be, by whom this great 
object sbail be'Csmed into efe^, 

A natioiial estabisluBeHt of sneh schools migbt 
be made aarmn^le in another way, by licen^ng. 
the school-coom fiir Jt piboe of worship, as is done 
at the oentnl fiotiool of the National Society in 
Baldwdn's Ganleiis. Itiwts been forcibly said by 
Sir Thomas Bematd, that it is * mere mockery to 

* gire the same of accommodation to the space 
'winch is left ibr the pocnr in the aisles of our 

* chvadaes in Loadon and Westminster,' an aeoom- 
modaticm, as be ekevfaeoeobsenres, 'improper, inde- 
' oent, and uatHii&r the sacred and solemn service 
' thus attended, aadusudi as, even if deceit in itself^ 
'would not be adequate to the admisaon of<»ie 
' hundredth part of those who ought to have seats 
' in their own parish church.' 

When, thwefove, we spoke of the wrojigs of the 
poor, the word was ndtber lightly nor unwarruit- 
ably used. It is said among the predoas fiagmenti 
of Kii^ Edwaid, that ' wh»i prayers had h&ea witk 
' good consideration set forth, the people must con* 

* dnuaUy be allured to hear them ;'. . instead ef 
iMs, a great proportion ave actuaUy excluded, fer 
all the diindies in the metropc^, with all the 
^vate diapds and «o»vaitides of every descriptioA 
added to diem, are net snfficiewt to aceommockite a 
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fourth part of the inhabitants, upon the present 
systeni of conducting public worship. This great 
evil has at length been taken into consideration by 
the legislature ; but in aid of the legislative measures 
which have been so properly provided, it is evident 
that a considerable diminution of it may be efiected 
by licensing the proposed school-rooms, and it 
might perhaps be advisable that some regard should 
be had to this consideration in their dimensions and 
structure. * If any,* says Sir Henry Wotton, * shall 

* think education (because it is conversant about 

* children) to be but a private and domestic duty, 

* he will run some danger, in my opinion, to have 

* been ignorantly bred himself Certain it is, that 

* anciently the best composed estates did commit 
' this care more to the magistrate than to the parent ; 
' . . and certain likewise, that the best authors have 

* chosen rather to handle it in their poUtics than in 

* their economics,. . as both writers and rulers, well 
' knowing what a stream and influence it hath unto 

* government. " That which must knit and con- 

* solidate all the rest, is the timely instilling of con- 

* scientious principles and seeds of religion." ' 

Supposing that government should take those 
comprehensive measures for educating the poor, 
which they are called upon by every motive of duty 
and policy to delay no longer, there appear only 
two obstacles to be overcome. A great number 
of the children belong to Irish parents, and perhaps 
the futility of attempting to conciliate religious dif- 
ferences by courting with concessions those whom 
it is hoped to soothe, was never more completely 
evinced than by the evidence which has been given 
concerning the Irish Free Schools in St. Giles's* 
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These schools were founded by the exertions of Mr. 
Ivimey,'a distinguished minister among the Baptists, 
a body of Christians having among their ministers, 
both at home and in the East, men of such true 
zeal, piety, erudition, and eloquence, that they may 
justly be considered as doing honour not to their 
own denomination only, but to their age, their 
country, and their Christian profession. The 
schools were established upon what is called the 
liberal principle of introducing no creed, catechism, 
or confession of faith ; and the children were left to 
'attend such places of worship as their parents might 
profess, and to be instructed in their peculiar inodes 
of worship by their own clergy. What has been 
the effect ? The Bible is used in the Schools, and 
the Roman Catholic Clergymen will not allow this« 
' The Parents,' says the master of the school, 

* entirely approve of it, and wish their children to b6 
' taught to read the Scriptures ; but the Catholic 

* priests oppose it, and threaten the parents to 

* deprive them of their religious privileges if they 

* suffer them to read the Scriptures;, .and they 
' have done so in many instances. The violence of 
•' the priests is incessant . . they go from room to 
' room, endeavouring to persuade the parents not 
' to send their children. As soon as the plan and 
' design of the schools were made known, their 
'opposition immediately commenced. One of the 

* priests entered the school-room, and demanded 
' permission to teach the Roman catholic catechism 

* in the school. This was objected to. The Sun- 

* day following he preached against the schools, 

* addressing a Roman Catholic congregation, and 

* the effect of the sermon, says the master ia bssk 
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*' evidence before the CoismMtee, wae^ the windows 
*'of the sehooi house were broken, my ivife and I 

* peited with mud^ aind a few days aller my child S9 
^ beaten a8' to become a eripple, and Femain so 

* to Ms dsifi The uscal e|>ftbet wheteby we are 

* dedignateA is, the Protestant Bible * School, as a 
*tejin of Tepfoach/ 

If the erfemnstaveer of thiff case be stTic^ a» 
Miiey are stated, (which there appeaim no reason tm 
cknibt,) the conduet of the Catholic priesti wiU be 
censored by every discreet member of their ow» 
tommuBioii. There seem, however, no* means oi 
femoviBg tiie obitades wineh sach bigotry present': 
but it r^tcs only to the children of Irisht parents^ 
and ix4iedier iht intdeyanee of the priests^ cnr the 
islerefll and eommoR sense of the parents^ i^ll pve* 

'The Roaan Catholttss m London hare an Assoeiation for Sanday 
SAoolB,r— and flto rvader maybe edhled by the tttlir uadu wbieb it has 
hesn. iastitntedy and by some of ita rales. It is called, * A Spiritoal 

■ Association in honour of the Most Holy Trinity, and under the pror^ 
'tection of the l^essed Vii^n Mary, for the Relief of Souls in Purjpa- 
' ttory, and lastmction of the Ignorant.' 

*- All monies acquired by this Charity, from subscriptions or oAer^ 

* wise, shall be destined to provide that the holy sacrifice of the Mas» 

■ be offered for the intentions of the Society, and for the support of 
^ the School. 

* At the dsaH of any member, Ma^ shall be said three times for tfie 

* vepose of his (or her) sonl : Masses shall be smd erery month for tihcr 

* deceased members ci this sodality in general. The standing inten* 
'fions of this Society shall be— 1st. The soul most in need. — 2d. Tba 
^deceased members.— 3d. The welfare of the living subscribers. 

*A aiember may enter the names of his departed parents or friends 
*«a the books of the Society, and such deceased persons shall he 

* deemed members f^ the samci &nd partake of its spiritual advantages 
as long as their subscriptions continue to be paid. 

'The Rosary of the Blessed Tirgin Mary shall be said daily for the 
^krtttitions of theSociefy, aad on no aecoaoC whatever be omitted .' 
"Bie AssoeialioBr waa formed ia 181^1 
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jyiMitrnlf, mmk be left Iv HmmfmShmi. All thoC 
could be done bj poaitiye law* wenld be to profid^ 
tilait no" paroite shaU recehnr. idief Imt a chiU 
iteire acestMi age, mlesa k wcie certified thaik 
saeiiddld1va»iiisegular attendance ukaome seheol 
or other. ThrBfaattaar airgiunents* ier kaving oat 
tte natiOHal ftkh n ^systeaa of natiaiiiA mstmcliaai 
hvfv beeo dMwfane cxpoaed ; thiafiwl^oiie migkt^ 
omJule alt dedanatKO in bdaif of that inoid i wio 
adieBK. A adool ia ertaWwhRd ^ ff het e iii exprcgalfy* 
m eoadeseeaaiiB Id> the Rohhh Cakhotiea, no cate-* 
dnm ia tau(^aiid thm Raaaaa Catholie priealar 
iHsttliatiMrcafeedwaDskall be introduced! It» 
ia not beaauae of Aeir neal finr tfatir oarn tenetat 
that we eoBdnns tiieae piKstSy it ia for tbe manner 
in wfaick that zeal ladjaplayed^aad their inttferanae 
ef a& other cannanDions ; this indeed ia the indla*i» 
UUe character of their comipted church; thouf^^ 
midonbtedfeyr diefe are aaaee aaeong ila mentbeiat 
who have emandpaled themariveairoiBi 8tad» b i golay t 
and aae nieo ef tme CatMia cfaarity^ia the true 
CUitheKe senarof tiR expressiaaL 

The matter of idigiioaaiiiatructiaB is aettled, wtn 
it ooght to be, is the sdiooia of the NaftioBal Secietjrr 
the psneiplea q£ the national dmrch are tanghUt 
there, but BO qoestion ia erer pal to any chiiibem: 
ooBKCfang th^ rriigion ; the coBsequenoe » thai' 
tfarjr ava itrietlf and tmly Bckoott fwraU ; ' mmf^ 



*OBie thod^^ saya Mr. Johnaon^ in hiaeridenoe cos*' 
ocnii^ the Central Sdwol, ^ if not one hatf; anA^ 
^ at thda time' we ha^ve seven Jewsv' Upon thia? 
poinl thne ia no obstade 16 be a^pprahended froaa' 
avf ^pmHtr cseept the IBUumaM Calhdica^ Thevat. 
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kone of a difierent kind arising from the habits 
of the depraved poor. In the parish of St. Cle- 
ment's Danes, the rector says, where there are a 
great many mendicants, the children of these 
wretched people cannot be got to the Sunday 
Schools, because they get more by begging on 
Sundays than on any other day in the week : * the 

* more children they have, the more success they 

* meet with in begging, and they keep them in that 

* way.' Two children employed in begging about 
Oreat Russell-street were recommended' to a Ro-. 
-majo. Catholic free-school in St. Giles's ; they were 
isoon removed, and when the master inquired of the 
mother why she could not let them attend, ^he 
made answer, ' God bless you, sir, these childrea* 

* earn weight shillings a day for me.' It appears by 
other evidence that some children are let out to 
beggars at half-a-crown a day, and others sent out 
by their parents, and punished if they return with- 
out bringing home a certain sum. 

The notorious existence of this evil is another 
proof how totally the Poor Laws have failed to 
produce the object for which they were enacted. 
The parents are receiving relief from the parish 
for every child who is thus miserably employed, 
and the children are kept in a state ' dirty beyond 
' description,' wilfully made loathsome and wretched, 
for the purpose of imposing upon the charitable ; 
many of them perish in consequence of diseases 
produced by the cold and sulfferings to which they 
are thus inhumanly exposed ; . . and they who pe- 
rish in childhood by this slow murder are happief 
than those who live through their hardships to 
b& trained up in filthy fidsehood^ blasphemies, ob- 
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scenities and crimes of every kind. ' About two 
' years ago,' says Mr. Finnigan, in his evidence 
before the Committee, Uhere was an old womail 
' who kept a night-school, not Ifbr the purpose of 
' instructing children to spell and read, but for the 

* sole purpose of teaching them the street language 
' — ^that is, to scold ; this was for females parti- 
^ cularly. One girl, according to this curious de- 
' claration to me, would act the part of Motheir 
' Barlow and the other Mother Cummins ; these 

* were the fictitious names they gave. The old* 
' woman instructed the children in all the ma^ 
' noeuvres of scolding and clapping their hands at 
' each other, and making use of the sort of in&moua» 
' expressions they use : this led them into the most 
^ disgraceful scenes. When these children met, if 

* one entered into the department of the other the' 
^ next day, they were prepared to defend their station,- 
^and to excite a mob.' The greater part of the 
money which their parents obtain both fix)m the 
parish, and die humanity of individuals, is generally 
s^nt in spirits. ' I have known them,' says an 
overseer, in his evidence, 'come up to the table 
' at the workhouse and take a shilling, when we' 
*■ were sitting there to relieve them, and just as they* 

* were going out they would say, " I will drink- 
' your health with this ! " to the officers as they 
' were sitting round the table.' From this abuse- 
of the funds which were intended to alleviate 
human wretchedness, . . this waste of private and 
public charity, . ^ it has followed as a natural, but 
not therefore a less lamentable consequence, that 
adequate relief is not and cannot be bestowed 
in cases of real misery ; the meritorious suffetec xft>» 
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cnvts no more thiin the worthless and cnlpaUe^ 

^»d sometimes is confiiunded with the impostor. 
Hence those shockuig instuiices of pcrRons drop* 
|»iig down in the streets, or crawling to brick-kilns, 
and dying from inanition, cases whieb make us 
slrnddn- when we read of them, which can scarcely 
be regarded otherwise than as a natioimt dis^jace 
and siu whenever they occur ; and which could 
sot happen in a country where sn many laws have 
been enacted, and such heavy imposts are raised 
for the relief o4' (joverty, unless there were some- 
titing radically errcmeoiis in the system of adminis- 
tering that relieti something that increases the very 
evil that it was intended to remove. 

Human beings could not tluis expire from meie 
'want in the streets of the most populous, the most 
wealthy, and (it may be added) the most cha- 
ritable dty in the world, if a proper system had 
been established tor the suppressioii of mendicity. 
For this evil is completely within reach of a weU 
regulated police, and if impostors were deterred 
from the trade of begging, by the certainty of & 
doe allotment of hard work and low diet as a. 
corrective, they who deserved compas^on would, 
by tha same systeni, be assured of finding inqniry 
and relief. While alms are indiscriminately be- 
stowed, it is certain that they produce more tnis- 
chief than good in the distribution ; but it is not 
less certain that as long as mendicity is suftered, it 
will be thus encouraged ; for though the cases of 
imposition may be most nnmerous, there are very 
many of real and deplorable distress, and it is 
neither to be expected nor desired that we should 
' Better rdieive twenty d 
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siiy» Sif Mnfcihew Hale, ^^l»n ktone 
If the Socitty which has been fbrraed for the le^ 
tiBovai of this evil shoald persist in its raeritorioott 
wadsTtaLksngf wkh that zeal whadi, finxn the kne^wm 
activity and beneficence of its condnctois, there m 
icasen to expec!, a great step will be taken toward 
tiMT re^mmtion ei the lowest and most degradecl 
ekssL An J aid ft c w the piolice^ a«d any tegishi^ 
fire assistaiice whicb m^ be rec^red wonkl 
anr^ be granted How kffge a portion of the 
nsin^ gencMtion in i^ metropoliB rai^t be savedl 
from p^yaka^ iwftikn^y g^K and dratructioti Iff 
ihis institatian^ aoid by the general estaUldment of 
gdkoeh^^ioo ]am§ driiayed and now so geaeraMjR 
desired, and so easily pradioable ! 

The i a or c BBe of yoottlnl erhninalB (wfaidi these 
Bwasure? nnwr tlnin any oiber would efiectu&Hiy. 
prevent) has of late years exbited GoosideraMe ai« 
tentioD; lAiotigh perin^ it is not more than mayil 
mtmrally be caqpiaincd by the growth of the metrOM 
pds, i» the vtter waal of any pveventife eafet 
Hie lai^^ the n i «Mi» the greater wiH be the qimnK' 
tky c4^ the Icest The enormoMi ineicase of mmp' 
dm is a= awre fii g htfal featinre of the- age, iat 
tint ttab crime is much arore freqnent than it waa 
fofmcriy is noteeiouflk Forty or Mj years agov 
xamder was so raiely committed in. thb eonntryy 
thaA any pesscra who has amused faimadf wi& 
looking ow the Magazines or Registers of theetf 
times, nnglil caO to mmd emry case that oecurredl 
doring^ ten or twenty years, more eamly than Ihr 
eonld reeolket these of liie last twelve months $ 
ftr now scarcely a wedbly newspaper comes froaa 
tiie peeas without its tale of blood. And as tha 
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crime becomes mbre fi^uent, it has been marked, 
if that be possible, with more ferociousness, as if 
tiiere were not only an increase of criminals, but 
as if guilt itself was assuming a more malignant 
and devilish type. 

To what must we impute this frightfld symptom 
of the age ? One cause assuredly is that the 
newspaper press, which is guilty of so much di- 
rect and intentional mischief, has indirectly and 
unintentionally contributed to this. Every murder 
is now laid before the public at length, with its 
minutest circumstances in shocking detail, when it 
iyere better oh every account that all memory of 
Such deeds should, if it were possible, be blotted out. 
Publication of them can do no good. Right 
minds shudder at the recital; tender ones turn 
from it with fear and loathing ; to them it is paln- 
£il and revolting, but there are others upon which 
it excites a contagious influence. It operates as 
example rather than warning upon those who, 
according to Dr. Spurzheim's philosophy, have the 
organ of murder strongly developed,. . in wiser 
language, upon that disease of the heart and the 
soul which renders it possible for man to per- 
petrate this dreadful crime. In that state, the 
guilty imagination feeds upon examples of horror, 
and assimilates the poison which it extracts. 
These are not merely fine-drawn speculations, the 
gossamer threads of theory. The man who is 
{k)ssessed vnth an appetite for guilt finds the same 
adiment in such things as the hypochondriac for 
his malady in treatises upon medicine, or as thd 
books of Aretine minister to a thoroughly depraved 
imagination. However unwillingly it may be ac- 
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knowledged, crimes as well as madness are contar 
gious. Mr. Godwin, who delights in the morbid 
anatomy of the heart, might produce a novel in 
illustration of this psychological fact. It is in vain 
to express a wish that less publicity should be given 
to such cases: for while anything is to be gained 
by making them pubUc, that consideration will pre- 
vail over every other. Looking however to those . 
causes which are within reach of discipline and 
law, certain it is that the increase of crimes is attri- 
butable in no slight degree to the abominable state 
of our prisons, which, for the most part, have 
hitherto been nurseries. of licentiousness and schools 
of guilt, rather than places of correction, so that 
the youug olSender comes out of confinement in 
every respect worse than he went in. 

A frightful picture of the state of Newgate has 
been laid before the pubUc by Mr. Grey Bennet. 
That gentleman, by his exertions upon this subject, 
and in behalf of those miserable children who have 
been called the white-negro slaves of England, is 
entitled to the thanks and the respect of all good 
men : the more is it to be regretted that one whose 
feelings seem to be so good, and his intentions so 
benevolent, should blindly pursue a course in po- 
litics which, if it were successfiil, would revive in 
London and Manchester the prison-scenes of Paris 
and Lyons. There are men whom it is better to 
have against us than with us, . .men whose hearts 
and imderstandings are so tainted, that some evil 
motive may reasonably be suspected whenever, by 
any apparent eccentricity, they happen to take the 
right side. But it is a melancholy thing when be- 
nevolence is duped. into, an alliance. with. that prin- 
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«iple of evil wiiich is at work niffht and day for IB^^ 
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«iple of evil wiiich is at work night and day for H 
ckfitruction of laws, munarchy, relig;toii, a.iid social 

It was very long befiwe the prinons attracted any 
of tliat charitable feeling with which England has 
at all times abounded ; nor is this to be wondered 
at, for the innocent and the meritorious have as- 
suredly a stronger claim in their misfitrtunes upon 
symiiathy and benevolence, than those who hafc 
drawn their wretchedness on themselves by choosing 
the evil part, and turning to prey upon society. 
The first persona in this countrj' who appear to 
have felt any compassion for the sufferings of guOt 
were the Methodists. Their founders at the be- 
ginning of their career visited the prisons. After- 
wards one who had been connected with th^n was 
condemned for some {letty robbery, and sent for a 
woman, remarkable for enthusiastic charity, to assist 
him with her prayers. Her name was Sarah 
Peters, and it deserves to be honourably recorded ; 
for though the jail-distemper was at that lime 
raging, she attendetl him and the other poor 
wretches who were under sentence of death, regu- 
larly for about three weeks, till they went to exe- 
cution rejoicing in a fiJI belief that their sins woe 
forgiven ; then she sickened and died of the infec- 
tion to which she had exposed herself. Silas Todd, 
a credulous and weak-minded but well-meaning 
man, accompanied her on these visits, and as long 
as he lived, wtuL-h was about live and twenty yexav, 
he used to preach and pray with the condemned 
malefectors and accompany them to Tyburn. 
Since that time tlie MethodisU have occasionally 
foU^wwltbeee«UMi{ilefi; butit Iwb twtlieeB»put 
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of tbdr eoonooiy to viaitAfae pdapiw, mad no ai 
tution afttilogoiiis to the Miserieordim cf -owtaiii BiO- 
man Cstliolie ocM»Btnes has ever been famed in tins, 
ladeed this kimi nf dbaiity, whttt/ecaifiafid to oxn*- 
jdemned mimiials, thoiigii emmMtly sie^EkiMKxiis in 
the individual, dies with its object, and eflfeete little 
4>r nothing by «u«ttple. It is tat 9mce 4^ most 
paktful and mfist improfilabk maaaer in wlaoh 
charity can he ^ii^loyed ; •and the mtal which ex- 
pends itsdf upon i»ses i^us k»t to society has te- 
iquently stiayed i«to iadisoreet and niadiievoiis laA- 
,guage, both m admaAistenng ooasokdon, And in 
boasting of lis mmcea/L 

Of that dauky wifbk^ tending diiocdy to amend 
the guilty, is heoefieial to the pNoblie os well as to 
its immediate lObjeets, a mcanorable example has 
been givea m Mrs. Fij Jtfid thoee other generooB 
Quakers who haw efibcted oo great a c^Kinge in 
the conditien of tia^e female prisoners ka Newgate. 
Their gieateus and well-direoted beneveknee is 
b^ond all praise, ond as it proceeds &om the most 
«xaUed of all motives, true Chnstaaa charity^ oo 
beyond all <k>i^ it earries with it tiie highest of 
all rewaidfi. An anay offioer, cme who was what 
the world calls aman of pleasure, wasonee askodhy 
oome of his £pee companions what wae thegveatest 
pleasune he had evser Mt Aller pamiBg awhife, 
be replied . . ' When we wese on o«r march in 
' Irdafid, in a i^ery hot day, I ^aUed at a ^abin by 
' the road side, and asked for a little water. Ite 
' woman brought me a cup of milk. I gave her m 
* piece of sHver; and the joy whkh that poor efe»- 
' iure «Ki»efifled gave me the greatest pleasure £ 
-* evear had in my life.' ' Now/ says Wealey, hf 
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whom this story was related in one of his sermons, 
* if the doing good gave so much pleasure to one 
' who acted fh)m natural generosity, how much 
.' more must it give to one who does it on a nobler 
^« principle, the pure love of God and his neigh- 
^•bour!* 

But as heroic virtue will not always supply the 
^want of military discipline in war, so neither should 
it be depended upon for remedying the defects of 
civil institutions ; nor indeed ought there to be a 
call upon the sublimest charity for a purpose which 
may be perfectly well effected by the machinery of 
good regulations. Separate the prisoners, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of criminality and 
hardihood in evil ; provide instruction for all, with 
more or less of solitary confinement, according to 
their deserts ; let no spirits or fermented liquors 
enter the prison ; suffer no gambling there, or 
sports of any kind ;. .it is a place of penance,, .a 
lazar-house of guilt,, .a hospital for the treatment 
of moral diseases. Toward those who evince a 
desire of amending their lives, let there be as much 
kindness and encouragement shewn, as is consistent 
with their situation. Let the prison-fere be a peni- 
tentiary regimen, any improvement of which the 
patients must deserve by good conduct, and earn 
by their labour ; and let a portion of their earn- 
ings be carried to account, and paid them when 
their confinement is at an end, and they leave the 
prison with habits of industry, regularity, sobriety, 
a,nd temperance. However unpleasant their abode 
may have been, some at least of the persons who 
have had these virtues forced upon them will look 
back upon the infirmary with gratitude, and will 
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respect those laws by which they have been chas- 
tised in mercy, and saved from wretchedness and 
utter destruction. The prison at Philadelphia 
affords a model for such regulations, and they may 
be introduced wherever they are needAil, with little 
difficulty, and sure success. 

When the measure of punishment exceeds the 
offence, the laws are in contradiction to our natural 
sense of equity, and a hostile feeling towards them 
is excited, innocent and even honourable in its 
origin, but dangerous in its consequences. On the 
other hand, the laws are brought into contempt ' 
when they neither tend to reform the offender, nor 
in the slightest degree to prevent him from re- 
peating the offence. It is not our present intention 
to inquire how far our laws are faulty in either 
respect, but we will venture to point out a very 
easy, and at the same time a very necessary and 
inaterial reform. We venture to ask whether it be 
absolutely necessary that so many loop-holes 
should be left for the escape of guilt ? Whether the 
purposes of justice are not sacrificed to the techni- 
calities of law, which is sacrificing the end to the 
means ? and whether the weight which is allowed 
to flaws and informalities in the practice of our 
courts, and the importance which is attached to 
things so utterly insignificant in themselves, be a 
whit more honourable to the profession of the law, , 
than the grossest quackery is to the science of 
medicine ? 

The evil will be more clearly understood by 
general readers, and may perhaps strike profes- 
sional ones more forcibly, if a few cases be stated to 
exemplify it. A plaintiff* was non-suited because 

VOL. II. -& 
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thft indieiiaeirt said 11th, whare the instrument to 
nfhieh it r^nred had improperly 11. ; and because 
ia the one it was 'thoussffid pound/ and in the 
o^ber, ' thousand poimds.' This, if we reeollect 
rightly, happened in a ease whare Horae Tooke^ 
then the Reverend John Horne, was defendant. 
This may be thought c^ remote date ; but not many 
yjBars ago a man wa& tried for forgery; the &ci 
Htm proved against him, and his ccNndemnatioa 
would have beea certain, had it not be^i perceived 
jttsi in time that his Christian name, which hap- 
pwed to be Barthc^omew, had been abbreviated ioi 
the indictment. It wasi one of those cases, we be- 
lieve, in which no person, not even the prosecutors 
themselves, could be sorry that the prisoner escaped ^ 
this however was merely accidental, and matters 
nothing to the point b^re us. There was na 
doubt of the man's identity, there was no doubt 
of his guilt ; and what did it signify in the eyes 
erf justice, or of common sense, whether his Chris- 
tiem name were written at full length or not? In 
a more recent case, a flaw of the same kind, and 
if possible still more conten^tible, sufficed to save 
an offender from punishment, where there was 
certainly no room for compassion. The crime was 
the odious one of writing letters to threaten the 
li^ of a timid and defenceless wcnnan, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from her, and that too 
laider circumstances of peculiar aggravation ; and 
the guilty party was acquitted because the phrase 
hy-nighis in the letter had been written by night in 
the indictment! It might be expected that so 
flagrant an instance as this would have excited the 
attaiitioB oi the legislature, and that paltry pedan-» 
tn'es would no longer have been suffer^ to disgrace 
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oar courtft bf ftcrstratini^ the Yeijpmpmefbr wliidft 
lkw» wefcf institatecL It is ml kn^ since an 
attempt was mode to invalidate aa indentuie, be>- 
cause, thoHgh perfect in aH its pwrts, tbe paper 
upon which it was writtes was straight at the top ! 
The judge, tipon hearing the objectiov, desired to> 
look at the deed, and ta^ng Ms scxisaia from his 
pocket, he qaietif zigsigged it^ and retomed it tm 
the party hj whon the quibble had be«fi started, as 
a valid instrument. Is there any imaginable rea- 
son why soefa flows as these which we have 
iHstaneed, sfaonld not in like manner be amended 
upon the spot, or overlooked, as unworthy even ed 
t^ expense of tme" m amending them ? Let us 
sitao be permitted i» hMit, as an additional reason 
for correcting this abase, how possible it is that 
^ach flaws may not always be accidentaL 

Connected witb this subject, there is another 
point whidi seqvdres notice. Any person who cair 
invent a new method oS defrau^kig either indivi- 
duals or the poMie may, in the present state of 
thliig^ enjoy the iruits of his ingenuity with per-' 
6et safety, till a lasr be made^ dedarmg the new 
inventkm to becriminaL The reader will recollect' 
the case of Mr. Asfett A more recent one is tha^ 
of a stationer who prepared paper of extreme thin- 
ness in soeh a mamtier that when it was stamped^ 
one stamp sufficed for three sheets, and the sheets 
being ailerwards separated, the revenue was thus 
defr^idiBd of two parts in three* r when the trick 
was detected, it coudd not be punished, because no 
such ^ud had beent foreseen. And in the case of 
that n^rioos manufectory of tea whicb has lately 
been brought to light, ^ei persons upon whom tbk 
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iKholesale. stock of this poisonous preparation was 
found, were liable to no punishment, because itj 
CQuld not be proved that they traded in the article.- 
Surely such cases might be reached by some gene-: 
ml provision. Nice points of casuistry are en 
trusted to. our juries, such as were never contem- ' 
plated when juries were instituted ; cases of fraud 
are too palpable to be mistaken by them ; and all 
minor degrees of punishment might safely be left to 
the discretion of the judge. 

These indeed are not the reforms by which • 
popularity is to be courted, and which the profes- 
^sors of humanity are ambitious of bringing forward ; 
but they are among the means by which the only 
real reformation is to be effected ; they are among 
tfae means by which the laws may be made more 
effectual, and criminals more sure of conviction and 
correction. Nor can it be doubted but that real 
iieformation would be faciUtated by the preventive 
measures upon which we have enlarged, and which 
it is in the power of the magistrates, the clergy, 
and the parochial officers to execute. From such 
measures, simple and easy as they are, the greatest 
good may be expected ;. .but more especially from 
general education, and most of all from careful 
religious instruction, without which education will 
be worse than useless. It is our business to sow 
the seed, and weed the ground well ; we may then 
look with full assurance for the harvest. Let us 
do our duty in enacting new laws where they are 
needful, and enforcing those which the wisdom of 
our ancestors has provided : we may then, to use- 
the happy language of an old chronicler, trust *that 
all things may continually amend from evil to good, 
/rom ^ood to better, and from better to the best.' 
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Havino, Ib the Pie&oe to my ' Vkioa of Judg^ 
Blent,' exptoiBfid the priaciple upon which the 
luetic of that poem is constructed, I took the op« 
.portuni^ of intFodudn^ the folioinng remarks :— « 
'Tarn well aware that the public are pecutiurlf 
intolerant of such innovations ; not leas so than 
the populace are of any foreign ftshion, wheth^ of 
£)ppery or convenienoe. Would that this lUeruy 
Intolerance were under the jnfiuenpe of a saner 
judgement, and regarded the morals more than th^ 
manner of aqoraposition ; the ^mit rather than the 
£>nn ! Would that it were d^'ected against thoep 
jBonstrous coinhinations of horrors and mockery, 
lewdness and impiety, with which En^h poetiy 
has, in our days, first been polluted ! For more 
than half a century English literature had beea 
distinguished by its moral puiity, the effedy and, 19 
its turn, the cause of an in^roYement in national 
manners. A &ther might, without appvdiensioa 
of evil, have put into the hands of his children any 
book which issued from the press, if it did not bear, 
either in its title-page or frontis|»eoe, manifest signs 
that U was intended as fumjtime for the brotbdU 
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There was no danger in any work which bore the 
name of a respectable publisher, or was to be pro- 
cured at any respectable bookseller's. This was 
particularly the case with regard to our poetry. It 
is now no longer so ; and woe to those by whom 
the offence cometh ! The greater the talents of the 
ofiender, the greater is his guilt, and the more en- 
during will be his shame. Whether it be that the 
laws are in themselves unable to abate an evil of 
this magnitude, or whether it be that they are 
remissly administered, and with such injustice that 
'the celebrity of an offender serves as a privilege 
•whereby he obtains impunity, individuals are bound 
'to consider that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written, if they were dis^ 
'•pouraged as they might, and ought to be, by 
"public feeling; every person, therefore, who pup- 
<:hases such books, or admits them into his house, 
'promotes the mischief, and thereby, as far as in 
him lies, becomes an aider and abettor of the 
^rime. 

" The publication of a lascivious book is one of 
the worst offences which can be committed against 
rthe well-being of society. It is a sin, to the conse7 
quences of which no' limits can be assigned, and 
those consequences no after repentance in the 
writer can counteract. Whatever remorse of con- 
^ience he may feel when his hour comes (and 
come it must !) will be of no avail. The poignancy 
of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel one copy 
of the thousands which are sent abroad : and as 
long as it continues to be read, so long is he the 
jMinder of posterity, and so long is he heaping up 
guilt upon his soul in perpetual accumulation. 
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1 

'^ These remarks are not more severe than the 
ofience deserves, even when applied to those im- 

. moral writers who have not b^n conscious of any 
evil intention in their writings, who would acknow- 
ledge a little levity, a little warmth of colouring, 
and so forth, in that sort of language with which 

.men gloss over their favourite vices, and deceive 
themselves. What then should be said of those 
ibr whom the thoughtlessness and inebriety of 
wanton youth can no longer be pleaded, but who 
have written in sober manhood and with deliberate 
purpose ?. • Men of diseased * hearts and depraved 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions 

. to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have 
rebelled against the holiest ordinances of human 
society, and hating that revealed religion which, 
with all their efforts and bravadoes, they are unable 

* Summi poeta in onmi poetdrum taetJo viri fuerunt proU : in 
no^rii id mdimM et videmms; neqne alius est error a veritate hngvis 
quam tnagna ingenia magnii neceuario corrumpi vitiis. Secundo 
plerique posthabent primmit hi nuilignitcUey illi ignorantid ; et quam 
aliquem inveniunt ttyli morumque vitiis notatum, nee injicelum tamen 
nee in libris edendis parcumt eum stipant^ prcedieant, oecupanU am- 
pleetuntur. Si mores aliquantulum vellet corrigere, si stglum curare 
paululum, sifenido ingenio temperare^ si mora tanliUum interponere, 
turn ingens nescio quid et vere epicumt quadraginta annos natus^ pro- 
cuderat. Ignorant vero fehrieulis non indieari vireSt impatientiam ab 
. imbecillitate non d\fferre ; ignorant a levi homine et inconstante multa 
fortasse scribi posse plusquam mediocria., nihil composituMf arduum^ 
atemum. Savagias Landor, De Cultu atque Usu Latini Sermonis* 
This essay, which is full of fine critical remarks and strikijig 
thoughts felicitously expressed, reached me from Pisa, while the 
'proof of the present sheet was before me. Of its anthor, (the author 
■ of Oebir and Count JnliAn) I will only say in this place, that, to have 
obtained his approbation as a poet, and possessed his friendship as a 
man, will be remembered among the honours of my life, when the 
petty enmities of this generation will be forgotten, and its ephemeral 
reputations shall bare past away. 
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satirely to i&believe, labour to make others bs 
miserable as Ihetnselves, by infecting than with a 
moral virus that eats into tlie soul ! The school 
which they have set up may property be called the 
Satanic school; for thoug-h their productions breathe 
the spirit of Belial in tlidr lascivious parts, and the 
spirit of Moloch in those loathsome images of 
sirocities and horrors which they delight to lejHC- 
sent, they are more especially characterised by a 
Sat^inic spirit of pride ajul audacious impiety, whkJi 
still betrays the wretched feeling of hop^essuess 
wherewith it is allied. 

"This evil is political as well as moral, for indeed 
moral and political evils are inseparably connected. 
Truly has h been affirmed by one of our ablest and 
clearest reasoners *, tiiat ' the destruction of go- 

* vernments may be proved and deduced from the 
' general corruptiou ol' the subjects' manners, as a. 

* direct and natui-al cau.se thereof, by a demonstra^ 
' tion us certain as any in t!ie mathematics,' There 
b no mELxim more frequently enforced by Machia- 
velU, than thiit where the maimers of a people are 
generally corrupted, there the government cannot 
long subsist,, .a truth which oil history exemplifies; 
and there is no means whereby that corruption can 
be so surely aud rapidly difii^ed, as by potsoning 
the waters of literature. 

"Let rulers of the state look to this, in time'! 
But, to use the words of South, if ' our physicians 

* think the best way of curing a. disease is to 
' pamper it,, .the Lord in mer^ prepare the kin^ 
' dom (o suffer, what He by miracle only can pre- 



" No apology is offered for these remackn. Tbt 

«ab|ect Jed to them ; and the occaMon uf iniro- 

s^ucing them was willingly taken, because it is the 

^ty af every one, wliotte opinion may huve any 

, to expose the drift and aim of tlKise 

fho are labouring to subvert the foundik- 

I -tions of human virtue, and of human happiness." 

Lord ByroH, in his next publication, was pleased 
to comment upon this passage, in the ensuing 

' Mr. Soulhey, too, in his pious pre&ce to % poem 
-* whose blasphemy is as harmless a.s ibe sedition of 
'' Wat TyJer, bec^se it is equally absurd with that 
' sincere production, calls upon the " legislature to 
-* look to it," as the toleration of such writings led to 
. ' the French Revolution : no( such writings as Wat 
■• Tyler, but as those of the " Satanic School." This 

* JB not true, and Mr, Southey knows it to be not 

* true. Every French writer of any freedom was 
' pereecuted ; Voltaire and Rousseau were exiles, 

* Marmontel and Diderot were sent lo the BastiJe, 
' and a perpetual war wa.t waged with the whole 
' class by the existing despotisnL in the next place 

* the French Revolution was noi occasioned by any 
■* writings whatsoever, but must have occurred had 

* no such writers ever existed. It is the fashion to 
' attribute every thing to the French revolution, and 

* tlie French revolution to every thing but its real 
r* cause. That cause is obvious, .tbe government 
' exacted too mnch, and the people could neither 
^ give nor bear morf. Without this, tbe Eneyclo- 

* pedists might have written their fingers oil' without 
e of a single alteration. And the 



f EnglUk revolution. , (ihe first, I mean)., what 
' was it occasioned by ? ' The Puritans were surely 
.' as pious and moral as Wesley or his biograplier ? 

* Acts — acts on the part of government, and not 
.' writings a^inst them, have caused the past con- 
' Tulaious, and are tending to the future. 

' I look upon Buch as inevitable, though no revo- 
' lutionist : I wish to see the English constitution 

* restored and not destroyed. Bom an aristocrat, 
-' and naturailyone by temper, with the greater part 
' of my present property in the fluids, what have T 
-' to gain by a revolution ? Perhaps I have more to 
f lose in every way than Mr. Southey, with all his 
.' places and presents for panegyrics and abuse into 
.' the bargain. But that a revolution is inevitable, I 
.' repeat. The government may exult over the re- 
'presaion of petty tumults; these are but the receding 
' waves repulsed and broken for a moment on the 

* shore, while the great tide is still rolling- on and 
.' gaining ground with every breaker. Mr. Southey 
' accuses us of attacking the religion of the country ; 
' and is he abetting it by writing lives of Wedey ? 
' One mode of worship is merely destroyed by 
' another. There never was, nor ever will be, a. 
' country without a religion. We shall be told of 
' France again : but it Vfas only Paris and a frantic 
' party, which for a moment upheld their dogmatic 
' nonsense of theo-philanthropy. The church of 
' England, if overthrown, will be swept away by the 
^ sectarians and not by tlie sceptics. People are too 
1 wise, too well informed, too certain of their own 
' immense importance in the realms of space, ever to 
t submit to the impiety of doubt. There may be a 
i jew such diffident speculators, like water in the pale 
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sunbeam of human reason, but they are very few ; 
and their opinions, without enthusiasm or appeal to 
the passions, can never gain proselytes, .unless, 
indeed, they are persecuted, .thai, to be sure, will 
increase anything. 
' Mr. S., with a cowardly ferocity, exults over the 
anticipated " death-bed repentance" of the objects 
of his dislike; and indulges himself in a pleasant 
" Vision of Judgement," in prose as well as verse, 
fiill of impious impudence. What Mr. S.'s sensa- 
tions or ours may be in the awful moment of leaving 
this state of existence neither he nor we can pretencf 
to decide. In common, I presume, with most meii 
of any reflection, I have not waited for a " death- 
bed" to repent of many of my actions, notwithstand- 
ing the " diabolical pride" which this pitiful rene- 
gado in his rancour would impute to those who 
scorn him. Whether upon the whole the good or 
evil of my deeds may preponderate is not for me to' 
ascertain ; but as my means and opportunities have 
been greater, I shall limit my present defence to an 
assertion, (easily proved, if necessary,) that I, " in 
my degree," have done more real good in any one 
given year, since I was twenty, than Mr. Southey 
in the whole course of his shifting and turncoat' 
existence. There are several actions to which T 
can look back with an honest pride, not to W 
damped by the calumnies of a hireling. There are 
others to which I recur with sorrow and repentance ; 
but the only act of my life of which Mr. Southey 
can have any real krioyvledge, as it was one which 
brought me in contact with a near connexion of 
his own, did no dishonour to that connexion nor 
to me» 
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*l9m net ignanaA of Mr. Soatbey's caiumnki^ 
on a dj^feienl occaflkm, knowing thcni to be sde&, 
wlofk he seaMered abroad on his return from S wit- 
zarland against me and others : tbey haive done 
him no good in this world ; and if his creed be thef 
right one, tbey wiU do hiiB less in the next What 
hu ** death-bed" may be, it is not my provinee td 
prodicaite : let him settle it widi his Maker, as T 
BHist do with wiuti There is sometlRDgat onoef 
hidkroiw andbfaephenwasin this arrogant scnV 
Uer of all work ntting down to deal damnalioii ana 
destractioa npon his Mbw-creatnres, with Waf 
1^1«p, the Apotheosis of George the Ihird, and the' 
Elegy OB JViartiB the regicide, all shuffled togethei' 
m lakh wi^iting-desk. One of his consolation^ 
af^peafs to be a Latki note from a work of a Mr;' 
Lander, the author c^** Gebir/' whose friendsh^' 
lor Robert Southey will, it seems^ " be an honour 
ta him when the ephemeral disputes and ephemeral 
reputations of the day are forgotten." I for one 
ndither enyy hnn ** the friendship," nor the glory 
in reversion which is to accrue from it, like Mr/ 
Thelusson s fortune in the third and fourth generar 
tion. This friendship will probably be as memo- 
rable as his own epics,, which (as I quoted to him 
ten or twelve years ago in " English Bards") 
Poffson said *' woi:dd be remembered when Homer 
and Vhrgil are forgotten,^ and not till then."* 
FcMT the present, I kave him.' 

The foregoing passage, which has here been given 
at length, called forth the first of the ensuing 
Letters. 
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LETTER I. 

to thb editor of the courier. 

Sir, 
Having seen in the newspapers a note relating to 
myself extracted ^m a recent publication of Lord 
Byron's^ I request perinissk)n to r^y, through the 
medium of your Journal. 

I come at once to his lordship's charge against 
me, blowing away the abuse with which it is 
frothed, and evaporating a strong acid in which it 
is suspended. The residuum then appears to be^ 
that ' Mr. Southey, on his return from Switzer^ 
' land (in IS17), scattered abroad calumnies, know* 
' ing them to be such, against Lord Byron and 
' others.' To this I r^ly with a direct and 
posiUve deniaL 

If I had been told in that country that Lord 
Byron had turned Turk, or Monk of La Trappe . • 
that he had furnished a harem, or endowed an hos- 
pital, I might have thought the account, whichever 
it had been, possible, and repeated it accordingly ; 
passing it, as it had been taken, in the small change 
of conversation, for no more than it was worth. 
In this manner I might have spoken oi him, as of 
Baron Gerambe, the Green Man, the Indian Jug- 
glers, or any other figurante of the time being. 
Hiere was no reason for any particular delicacy on 
my psurt, in speaking of his lordship : and, indeed, 
I should have thought anything which might be 
reported of him, would have injured his character 
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as little as the story which so greatly annoyed 
Lord Keeper Guildford, that he had ridden a rhi- 
noceros. He may ride a rhin6ceros, and though 
everybody would stare, no one would wonder. 
But making no inquiry concerning him when I 
was abroad, because I felt no curiosity, I heard 
nothing, and had nothing to repeat. When I 
spoke of wonders to my friends and acquaintance on 
my return, it was of the flying-tree at Alpnacht,' 
and the Eleven Thousand virgins at Cologne . . not 
of Lord Byron. I sought for no staler subject 
than St. Ursula. 

Once, and only once, in connexion with Switzer- 
land, I have alluded to his lordship ; and, as the 
passage was curtailed in the press, I take this 
opportunity of restoring it. In the * Quarterly Re- 
view,* speaking incidentally of the Jungfrau, I said, 

* it was the scene where Lord Byron's Manfred 

* met the Devil and bullied him . . though the Devil 

* must have won his cause before any tribunal in 

* this world, or the next, if he had not pleaded more 

* feebly for himself than his advocate, in a cause of 

* canonization, ever pleaded for him.* 

With regard to the * others,' whom his Lord- 
ship accuses me of calumniating, I suppose he 
alludes to a party of his friends, whose names I 
found written in the Album, at Mont-Anvert, with 
an avowal of Atheism annexed, in Greek, and an 
indignant comment, in the same language, under- 
neath it. Those names, with that avowal and the 
comment, I transcribed in my note-book, and 
spoke of the circumstance on my return. If I had 
published it, the gentleman in question would not 
have thought himself slandered, by having that re- 
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corded of him which he has so often recorded of 
himself. 

The many opprobrious appellations which Lord 
Byron has bestowed upon me, I leave as I find 
them, with the praises which he has bestowed upon 
himself. 

How easily is ft noble spirit discern*d 

From barsh and sulpbarous matter that flies out ' 

In contumelies, makes a noise, and stinks I — B. Jonsok. 

But I am accustomed to such things ; and, so &r 
from irritating me are the enemies who use such 
weapons, that, when I hear of their attacks, it is 
some satis&ction to think they have thus employed 
the malignity which must have been employed 
somewhere, and could not have been directed 
against any person whom it could possibly molest 
or injure less. The viper, however venomous in 
purpose, is harmless in efiect, while it is biting at 
the file. It is seldom, indeed, that I waste a word» 
or a thought, upon those who are perpetually as- 
sailing me. But abhorring, as I do, the person- 
alities which disgrace our current literature, and 
averse from controversy as I am, both by principle 
and inclination, I make no profession of non-resist- 
ance. When the offence and the offender are such 
as to call for the whip and the branding-iron, it has 
been both seen and felt that I can inflict them. 

Lord Byron's present exacerbation is evidentiy 
produced by an infliction of this kind, .not by hear- 
say reports of my conversation, four years ago, 
transmitted him from England. The cause may be 
found in certain remarks upon the Satanic school 
of poetry, contained in my preface to the * Vision of 
* Judgement.' Well would it be for Lot^-^'^xssa. 

VOL. II. o 
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If he«oald k)ok back upon aay of hks uriitings, m^ 
as much i^tis^ction as I shall always do upon 
what is tiiere said of that fiagvtious school. Many 
persons, and parents especially, have expressed their 
gratitude to me for having applied the brandings 
iron where it was so richly deserved. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, indeed, with that honourable feel- 
ing by which his criticisms are so peculiarly distin- 
guished, suppressing the remarks themselves, has 
imputed them whoHy to envy on my part. I give 
him, in this instance, full credit for sincerity : I 
believe he was equally incapable of comprehending 
a worthier motive, or of inventing a worse ; and, as I 
have B^ver condescended to expose, in any instance, 
his piti^l malevolence, I thank him for having, in 
^16, script it bare himself, and exhibited it in its 
bald, naked, and undisguised deformity. 

Lord Byron, like his encomiast, has not ventured 
to bring the matter of those animadversions into 
view. He conceals the fact, that they are directed 
against the authors of blasphemous and lascivious 
books ; against men who, not content with indulg- 
ing their own vices, labour to make others the 
slaves of sensuality, like themselves ; against pub- 
lic panders, who, mingling impiety with lewdness, 
seek at once to destroy the cement of social order, 
and to carry profanation and pollution into private 
families, and into the hearts of individuals. 

His lordship has thought it not unbecoming in 
Mm to call me a scribbler of all work. Let the 
word scribbler pass ; it is an appellation which wiH 
not stick, like that of the Satanic School. But, if 
a scribbler, how am I one of all work ? I will telt 
Lord Byron what I have not scribbled, .whatkind^ 
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cf work I have not done. I have never published 
Ubete upon my firiends and acquaintance, expressed 
my sorrow fbr those libels, and called them in 
during a mood of better mind. . and then re-issued 
them, when the evil spirit, which for a time had 
been cast out, had returned and taken possession, 
with seven others, more wicked than himself I 
have never abused the power, of which every author 
is in some degree- p osB e s cc d, to wound the character 
of a man, or the heart of a woman. I have never 
sent into the world a book to which I did not dare 
affix my name ; or which I feared to claim in a 
court of justice, if it were pirated by a knavish 
bookseller. I have never manufectured furniture 
for the brothel. None of these things have I done ; 
none of the &ul work by which literature is per- 
verted to the injury of mankind. My hands an 
dean ; there is no ' damned spot' upon them. . no 
taint, which ' all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
' sweeten.' 

Of the work which I have done, it becomes me 
not here to speak, save only as relates to the Sa- 
tanic School, and its Coryphaeus, the author of ' Don 
Juan.' I have held up that school to public dete»* 
tation, as enemies io the religion, the institutions, 
and die domestic morals of the country. 1 have 
given them a designation to which their foujider 
and Itader answers. I have sent a stone from my 
sling which has smitten their Gdiath in the foie- 
head. I have listened his name upon the gibbet* 
for reproach and ignominy, as long as it shdl 
endure. . .Take it down who can ! 

One word of advice to Lord Byron before I 
conclude.. .When he attacks me ag^i[\, V\. SX.\!fc\sN. 

^1 
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rhyme^ For one who has so little command of 
himself, it will be a great advantage that his temper 
should be obliged to keep tune. And while he 
may still indulge in the same rankness and viru- 
lence of insult, the metre will, in some degree, seem 
to lessen its vulgarity. 

Keswickj Jan, 5, 1822. RoBERT SoUTHEY. 



LETTER II. 

to the editor of the courier. 

Sir, 

On a former occasion you have allowed me, through 
the channel of your Journal, to contradict a calum-* 
nious accusation as publicly as it had been pre^ 
ferred ; and though, in these days of slander, such 
things hardly deserve refutation, there are reasons 
which induce me once more to request a similar 
favour. 

Some extracts ^m Captain Medwin's recent 
publication of Lord Byron's Conversations have 
been transmitted to me by a friend, who, happening 
to know what the facts are which are there falsified, 
is of ophiion that it would not misbecome me to 
state them at this time. I wish it, however, to be 
distinctly understood, that in so doing I am not 
influenced by any desire of vindicating myself; 
that would be wholly unnecessary, considering 
from what quarter the charges come. I notice 
them for the sake of laying before the public one 
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sample more of the practices of the Satanic School, 
and shewing what credit is due to Lord Byron's 
assertions. For that his lordship spoke to this 
eflect, and in this temper, I have no doubt ; Captain 
Medwin having, I dare say, to the best of his recol- 
lection, faithfully performed the worshipful office of 
retailing all the efiusions of spleen, slander, and 
malignity, which were vented in his presence. 
Lord Byron is the person who suffers most by 
this ; and, indeed, what man is there whose charac- 
ter would remain uninjured if every peevish or 
angry expression, every sportive or extravagant 
sally, thrown off in the unsuspicious and imagined 
safety of private life, were to be secretly noted down 
and published, with no notice of circumstances to 
shew how they had arisen, and when no explanation 
was possible ? One of the offices which has been 
attributed to the Devil, is that of registering every 
idle word. There is an end of all confidence or 
comfort in social intercoiuise, if such a practice is to 
be tolerated by public opinion. When I take 
these Conversations to be authentic, it is because, 
as l&r as I am concerned, they accord, both in 
matter and spirit, with what his lordship himself 
had written and published ; and it is on this ac- 
count only that I deem them worthy of notice. . 
the last notice that I shall ever bestow upon the 
subject. Let there be as many * More Last Words 
of Sir. Baxter,' as the * reading public ' may choose 
to pay for, they will draw forth no further reply 
irom me. 

Now then to the point. . . The following speech 
is reported by Captain Medwin, as Lord Byron's : . • 
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' I am glad Mr> Southey owns that article* on 
' '* Foliage,*' which excited my dioler so much. But 
' who else could have been the author ? Who but 
' Southey would have had the baseness, under 
' pretext of reviewing the work of one man, insi- 

* diously to make it a nest-egg for hatching malicioua 
' calumnies against others ? I say nothing of the 

* critique itself on " Foliage ;'* but what was the 

* object of that article ? I repeat, to vilify and 
' scatter his dark and devilish in^uations against 
^ me and others. Shame on the man who could 
^ wound an already bleeding heart, .be barbarous 

* enough to revive the memory of an event that 
' Shelley was perfectly innocent of. . and found 

* scandsd on falsehood ! Shelley taxed him with 

* writing that article some years ago : and he had 
' the audacity to admit that he had treasured up 
' some opinions of Shelley, ten years before, when 
' he was on a visit at Keswick, and had made a 

* note of them at the time.' 

The reviewal in question I did not write. . . 
Lord Byron might have known this if he had 
inquired of Mr. Murray, who would readily have 
assured him that I was not the author ; and he 
might have known it firom the reviewal itself^ 
wherein the writer declares in plain words, that he 
was a contemporary of Shelley's, at Eton. I had 
no concern in it, directly or indirectly ; but let it 
not be inferred that, in thus disclaiming that paper, 
any disapproval of it is intended. Papers in the Quar- 

• A volnme of Poems by Mr. Leigh Hunt. The reader, who may be 
desiroiuof referring to th» article, will &nd it in the 18th rolame of 
the Quarterly Review, p. 324. 
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terly Re^vievir have been aKiibed to me, (tftoev 0m 
Keats's Poems, for example,) wfaich I have heartii jr 
condemned, both for their spirit and manner. Bat 
fer the one in question, its composition would be 
Cieditable to the moi^ distinguished writer ; nor is 
there anything either in the opinions expi«ssed^ or 
in the naanner of exi»essing them, which a man of 
just and honourable princij^es would have he^tated 
to advance. I would not have written that part of 
it which alludes to Mr. Shelley, because having mc* 
him on ^miliar terms, and parted with him i« 
kindtiess, a feeling of which Lord Byron had ntf 
conception, would have withheld me fVom Bwamd^ 
verting in that maimer upon his conduct. In 
other respects, the paper contains nothing thaA 
I would not have avowed if I had written, or su^ 
aeribed, as ^itirdy assenting to, and approving it 
It is not true that Shelley ever inquired ofnM 
whether I wa» the auUior of that paper, whieh 
]^urporting, as it did, to be written by an £toBiait 
of his own standing, he very well knew I was not. 
But in this part oif Lord Byron's statement there 
may be some mistake, mingled with a great deal of 
malignant falsehood. Mr. Shelley addressed a 
letter to me from Pisa, asking if I were the author 
of a criticism in the Quarterly Review, upcm kia 
Revolt of Islam ; not exactly, in Lord Bjnron'a 
phrase, taadng me with it, for he declared his own 
belief that I was not, but adding, that he waa 
ioduced to ask the question by the positive deckunr 
tion of some friends in England, that the artido 
'Was mine. Denying, in my reply, that either 
he .or any other perscm wa& entitled to propoaet 
such a question upcm sudi grounda, I, nevertheleM^ 
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lussured him that I had not written the paper, 
and that I had never, in any of my writings, alluded 
to him in any way. 

Now for the assertion that I had the audacity to 
admit having treasured up some of Shelley's opi-^ 
nions, when he resided at Keswick, and having- 
made notes of them at the time. What truth is- 
mixed up with the slander of this statement I shall 
immediately explain ; premising only, that, as the 
opinion there implied, concerning the practice of 
noting down familiar conversation, is not applicable 
to me, I transfer it to Captain Medwin, for his own 
especial use. 

Mr. Shelley having, in the letter alluded to, 
thought proper to make some remarks upon my 
opinions, I took occasion, in reply, to comment 
upon his, and to ask him (as the tree is known by 
its fruits) whether he had found them conducive to 
his own happiness, and the happiness of those with 
whom he had been most nearly connected. This 
produced a second letter from him, written in a 
tone, partly of justification, partly of attack. I 
replied to this also, . . not by any such absurd ad- 
mission as Lord Byron has stated, . . but by reca- 
pitulating to him, as a practical illustration of his 
principles, the leading circumstances of his own 
life, from the commencement of his career at Uni- 
versity College. The earlier facts I stated upon his. 
own authority, as I had heard them from his own 
lips ; the latter were of public notoriety. There 
the correspondence ended. On his part it had 
been conducted with the courtesy which was natural 
to him, . . on mine, in the spirit of one who was 
earnestly admonishing a fellow-creature. 
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This is the correspondence upon which Lord 
Byron's misrepresentation has been constructed. It 
is all that ever passed between us, except a note 
from Shelley, some years before, accompanying a 
copy of his Alastor^ and one of mine in acknow* 
ledgment of it. I have preserved his letters, toge- 
ther with copies of my own ; and, if I had as little 
consideration for the feelings of the living as 
Captain Medwin has displayed, it is not any ten- 
derness towards the dead^ that would withhold me 
now from publishing them* 

It is not likely that Shelley should have com* 
municated my part of this correspondence to Lord 
Byron, even if he did his own. Bearing testi-* 
mony, as his heart did, to the truth of my state- 
ments in every point, and impossible as it was ta 
escape from the conclusion which was there brought 
home, I do not think he would have dared produce 
it. How much, or how little, of the truth was 
known to his lordship, or with which of the party 

* In the preface to his Monody on Keats, Shelley, as I have been 
informed, asserts, that I was the author of the criticiinn in the Qvor- 
terljf Review., npon that young man's poems, and that his death wft9 
occasioned by it. There was a degree of meanness in this. Cespecially 
considering the temper and tenour of our correspondence,) which I 
was not then prepared to expect from Shelley, for that he believed m9 
to be the author of that paper, I certainly do not beliere. He was 
once, for a short time, my neighbour. I met him upon terms, not of 
friendship indeed, but, certainly, of mutual good will. I admired his 
talents; thought that he would outgrow his errors, (perilous as they 
were,) and trusted that, meantime, a kind and generous heart would 
resist the effect of fatal opinions which he had taken up in ignorance 
and boyhood. Herein I was mistaken.. But when I ceased to regard 
him with hope, he became to me an object for sorrow and awful com- 
miseration, not of any injurious or unkind feeling ; and when I ex* 
{Mressed myself with just severity concerning him, it was in direot 
communication to himself 
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ttVksL tibr inaoiieiit va& cahiiiiaifms minepnato- 
tlAioix cKuriEvjed hi his losdabi^V wofd^engiiiailid^ 
m ci little eonsequeiiee. 

The dtarge ti acaltering^ dark and der^h iosi- 
■uatknia, is one whkb, if Lord Bynm were li^iiigv 
I would tlirow back iof his teeth. Me he huA aa- 
flukd without the slightest ip/covocaAioa, and widi 
ItBi iminanliiiess too whii^ was peculiar ta Mar ; 
Mid iH tiiis course be mi^ have gone on without 
ffnaag me the i^htest uneasiness^ or ealling fiyrdb 
one animadversion in reply. When I came fiop- 
waord to sttaek his lordships it was upo» pul^c, 
not upon prirate^ grounds. He is pleased, how- 
ever, to suppose that he had/ mortally ofiended' 
Mr. Wordsworth and myself many years ago, hy a 
letter which 1^ had written to the Ettrick Slb^ 
herd. ' Certain it is,' he says, * that I did not 
' spare the Lakists in it, and he toki me that he 

* could not resist the temptation, and had shewn if 
^ to the fraternity. It was too tempting ; and, as I 

* could never keep a secret of my own (as you 

* know), much less that of other people, I could not 

* blame him. I remember saying, among other 

* things, that the Lake Poets were such fools as not 

* to fish in their own waters. But this was the 
' least ofiensive part of the epistle.' No siK^b 
epistle was ever shewn ether to Mr. Wordsworth 
or to me : but I remember (and this passage brings 
it to my recollection) to have heard that Lord 
Byron Imd spoken of us, in a letter to Hogg, with 
some contempt, as fellows who could neither Tie 
with him for skill in angling, nor for prowess in 
swimming. Nothing more than this came to my 
hearing ; and I must have been more sensitiire thaa 
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lam loidsfaij^ hioMidf coidd I haye beefi oftttdti b^ 
iL But tf the coBteniis>t whidi he then expieand*, 
bad equalled the rancour which he ailerwarda d»- 
{^ayed, L<Nrd Byron must have known that I had 
the^fiocd of his eulogium to bakinoe the nauci c£ 
his scorn v and that the one would haye nikili-pilU 
fiidd the other, even if I had not wdl undnatood 
the worthlessness of both. 

It was because Lord Byrcm had Inrought a 
stigma upon English literature, that I accused hira;; 
bemuse he had paryerted great talents to the worst 
purposes ; because he had set up ixx pander-general 
to the youth of Great Britain as long as his writing 
should endure ; because he had committed a high 
crime and misdemeanour against society, by sending* 
Ibrth a work, in which mockery was mingled wMir 
horrcM^, filth with impiety, proiiigacy with sedition 
and slander. For these offences I came fcNrwavd 
to arraign him. The accusation Mras not made 
darkly, it was not insinuated, nor was it advanoed 
luider the coyer of a review. I attacked hka 
openly in my own name, and only not by his^ 
because he had not th^ti publicly avowed the 
flagitious production, by which he will be pem^a* 
bered for lasting infamy. He rej^iied in a man- 
ner altogether worthy of himsdf and his cause. 
Contention with a generous and honoraUe o^^po- 
nent leads naturally to esteem, and ];»tdt)ably to 
friendship; but, next to such an antagcmisi, an 
enemy like Lord Byron is to be desired ; one, who^ 
by l^ conduct in the c(mtest» divests hunself of 
every claim to respect ; one, whose baseness is suc^ 
as to sanctify the vindictive feeling that it provdites, 
^ad upon whoflEi the aei of taking i^i^eance, is thai 
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of administering justice. I answered him as hd 
deserved to be answered, and the effect which that 
answer produced upon his lordship has been 
described by his faithful chronicler, Captain Med- 
win. This is the real history of what the purveyors 
of scandal for the public are pleased sometimes to 
announce in their advertisements as *Byron's Con- 

* troversy with Southey.' What there was " dark 
and devilish " in it belongs to his lordship ; and 
had I been compelled to resume it during his life, 
he, who played the monster in literature, and aimed 
his blows at women, should have been treated 
accordingly. * The Republican Trfo,' says Lord 
Byron, * when they began to publish in common, 
' were to have had a community of all things, like 

* the Ancient Britons . . to have lived in a state of 

* nature like savages . . and peopled some island of 

* the blest with children in common like . A 

* very pretty Arcadian notion '/ I may be excused 
for wishing that Lord Byron had published this 
himself; but though he is responsible for the atro- 
cious falsehood, he is not for its posthumous pub- 
lication. I shall only observe, therefore, that the 
slander is as worthy of his lordship as the scheme 
itself would have been. Nor would I have conde- 
scended to notice it even thus, were it not to shew 
how little this calumniator knew concerning the ob- 
jects of his uneasy and restless hatred. Mr. Words- 
worth and I were strangers to each other, even by 
name, at the time when he represents us as engaged 
in a Satanic confederacy, and we never published 
anything in common. 

Here I dismiss the subject. It might have been 
thought that Lord Byron had attained the last de- 
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gree of disgrace when his head was set up fbr a 

sign at one of those preparatory schools for the 

brothel and the fira,llows, where obscenity, sedition, 

and blasphemy, Ire iet<Jled in drams for the vulgar! 

There remained one further shame, .there remained 

this exposure of his Private Conversations, which 

has compelled his lordship's friends, in their own 

defence, to compare his oral declarations with his 

written words, and thereby to demonstrate that he 

was as regardless of truth as he was incapable of 

sustaining those feelings suited to his birth, station, 

and high endowments, which sometimes came 

across his better mind. 

Robert Southey. 
Ketwick, Dec, 8, 1824. 



ESSAY X. 

ON EMIGRATION. 



* When Naaman the Syrian complained to Elisha 

* of his leprosy, he was bid to wash himself in 

* Jordan seven times. He looked for other miracu- 

* lous courses to be taken by the prophet, and could 

* hardly be persuaded thereto, because Abana and 

* Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, were better, 

* Naaman was a heathen, and had never any ex- 

* perience of God's Jordan ; yet he was in the end 

* persuaded. To supply our wants, to satisfy our 

* hunger, to heal our diseases, there is, not a river, 
' but the sea shown us.' These are the words of an 
old and intelligent writer, who thought that, in the 
fkcihties which our insular position afforded for the 
extension of our trade and of our fisheries, a remedy 
might be found for all the necessities of the com- 
monwealth in his time. For the far more pressing 
necessities of the present time, .necessities which 
have arisen, in a great degree, fi*om an overgrown 
trade . . we are now told that the sea offers, not indeed 
the speedy and certain cure which this projector 
promised for a less inveterate disease, but the pro- 
spect of immediate hope, sure relief, and ultimately 
of permanent benefit, by affording an easy outlet 
for a redundant population. Is our population 

VOL, II. 15 
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redundant? and is the relief which is proposed attain- 
able at a cost not disproportionately exceeding the ex- 
pected advantage ? These are questions concerning 
which the Committee on Emigration has collected 
and laid before the public a large body of evidence *, 
We need not look beyond the poor-rates for an 
answer to the first of tfauese questions. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that we assent in any degree 
to Mr. Malthus's philosophy, and ascribe this re- 
dundancy to some necessary evil in the system of 
nature. It has arisen wholly from our system of 
society. It is an evil incident to the present stage 
of our progress, which might liave been well pre- 
vented if it had been duly foreseen ; and which 
will be found remediable, if the proper and obvious 
iiemedies are judiciously and perseveringly applied. 
As little would we be supposed to agree vrith Mr. 
Malthus m his reprobation of the poor-laws. That 
gentleman, in his examination before the committee, 
prescribes an enactment t, declaring that 'those 
' who are bom after a certain time should not be 
' allowed to have any parish assistance ;' such an 
enactment I, depriving the pauper of a right to 
claim assistance, under the circumstances of his not 
being able to find employment, ' he considers abso- 

* lutely necessary ;' and he pronounces ' that no es- 
' sential improvement can take place without the 

* denial of a legal claim.' Far gone, indeed, must 
those persons be in our pseudo-science of political 
economy, who recommend a measure impracticable, 

• But why all that part of the evidence which is annexed to the 
Second Report (more than two hundred parliamentiry pages) ahoold 
have been reprinted in the third, we are at a logs to guean. 

f Third Report, p. 315. X Third Report, p. 323. 
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if, ki other respects, it were wise ; and abominaUe, if 
it could, by possibility, be carried into {uractice ! The 
mischief which the poor-laws produce has arisen 
wholly from their mal-administration or perversion ; 
llie system itself is humane, just, necessary, befitting 
a Christian state, and honourable to- the English 
nation. So it was regarded by Blackstone, when 
he said, not more emphatically than truly, that 
i^rity is interwoven with the very constitution of 
this country. So by Mr. Spence, when he observed 
with pride, as an Englishman, that this country is 

* the only one in the world where every poor man 
^ is bom, not only to the inheritance of freedom, but 
« of a coxitingent patrimony; and can marry, and 

* practise the virtues, and enjoy the happiness re- 
■* suiting from early marriage, without anxiety for 
' the future ; knowing that if employment cannot 
*' be had, oa* ^kness assail him and exhaust his 

* little savings, (which no poor-laws would deter a 
' well-educated poor fi-om aiming to lay up,) he 
^ can by law daim tom the rich a portion of their 

* good things, and need, in no event, dread that he 

* or his children should perish with hunger ; for^ 
^ though the laws of nature, and the good of society^ 
^ require that the many should be poor, and the few 
.* rich, the poor have SkjuH claim on their more 
^ fortunate brethren for such a share of their weahh 
^ as will at least ensure their existence when their 

* own efibrts fell.' 

Thus, too, the pooi^aws \rere regarded by De- 
4be, when he affirmed, that infirmities merely pro- 
vi^ntial, such as ' sickness of families, loss of hssha 
^ or sight, and any other natural or accidental 

* impolenoe to labonir, ev^ were, wiU, and ou^t ta 
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' be, the charge and care of the respective parishes 

* wherein the unhappy persons who may be thus 

* disabled chance to dwell.* In Defoe's days the 
country was * burdened with a crowd of clamouring', 

* unemployed, unprovided-for poor people, who made 

* the nation uneasy, burdened the rich, clogged the 

* parishes, and made themselves worthy of laws 

* and peculiar management how to dispose of and 

* direct them.' He imputed the evil wholly to the 
want of good husbandry, which, he said, was no 
English virtue, * a profuse, extravagant humour' 
keeping the labourers always poor, although wages 
were then so high, that any man who exercised a 
just frugality in the days of his strength might lay 
by a comfortable provision for his old age. * No 

* man in England,' he affirmed, * of sound limbs 

* and senses could be poor merely for want of work ; 

* for there was more labour than hands to perform 

* it, and consequently a want of people, not of 

* employment.' 

Few men have been more accurate observers of 
life and manners and of the mechanism of society 
than Defoe ; yet, in the very treatise wherein 
these assertions are contained, he touches upon 
certain circumstances which might have led him to 
distrust the opinion thus confidently advanced. He 
lived at a time when the enterprising spirit of trade, 
which had, in former ages, chiefly taken the direc- 
tion of foreign adventure, was beginning eagerly to 
engage in speculations at home ; and this he saw 
had disturbed our inland trade, which, he said, 

* perhaps was, or had been, in the greatest regu- 

* larity of any in the world.' Of this settled trade, 
A settled prosperity in those parts of the country 
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where it was carried on, had been the sure conse^ 
quence. ' But it is a strange thing,' says a writer 
in the British Merchant, * to observe how trade runs 
' in channels and eddies, and will sometimes, like 

* the tide, shift its course, change the streams, and 

* remove or fix banks and sands here and there, and 

* on a sudden return to them again.' Such changes 
perplex the most experienced master ; and many a 
good ship, notwithstanding careflil pilotage, has at 
such times grounded and been cast away. A 
change of this kind, brought about during one of 
the great political hurricanes which have shaken 
Christendom, transferred the manufectory of woollen 
cloth fi-om the Low C ountries to E ngland. Another 
such Defoe himself witnessed, when the persecuting 
spirit of the Roman Catholic church, directed by 
such prelates as Bossuet, and under such a monarch 
as Louis XIV., introduced into this country as 
many of what he calls ' true-born English families 
' with foreign names,' as the earlier, and. .if there 
be shades of criminality in such deep-dyed guilt. • 
the less flagitious persecution in the Netherlands, 
Wherever the refugees from that French persecution 
fled, a blessing followed them. They sacrificed 
everything for the sake of conscience, and in no in- 
stance has righteousness ever more visibly received 
its temporal reward. 

Before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the 
balance of trade between France and England was 
greatly against * this country, even without taking 
the wines of France (then in as general use as 
those of Portugal were afterwards) into the account. 

* In Charles the Second's reign as much as 800,000/. per annnoL v 
in those days a very considerable sum. 
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The French had as much the advantage over ti» 
in the low^ rate of living, and of wages, at that 
time, as they have now. In the single article of 
linen, the imports from France were nearly equal 
in value to that of all our exports thither of all kimk ;: 
k amounted almost to thrice that of all the woollen 
goods which the French received from us in return. 
And their paper, though charged with a duty ex- 
ceeding a hundred per cent., undersold that of our 
own making. The refugees, who, with their own 
knowledge of business and habits of frugal industry^ 
l^rought wiUi them that ingenuity and hopefulness^ 
and fertility of resources, which never fail a French- 
man in distress, (such is the peculiar and happy 
chaiucteristic of the nation,) began immediately^ 
mstead of engaging in manu&ctures which they 
did not understand, to set up such as they were 
Blasters of, which had not bef<M« been known in- 
this <>ountry, and to introduce improvements in 
others. The war against Louis XIV., which, with 
little intermission, lasted about as long as that 
against the French under their democratic and 
military tyrannies, procured for them all the protec- 
tion tiiey could desire ; and it is one among the 
many observable parallels which these wars present, 
(the most arduous in which Great Britain has ever 
been engaged, the most necessary, and the most 
glorious,) that the former gave as great an impidse 
to the mani]^actures of these kingdoms as the latter 
did to its agriculture. 

But, as even healthful changes in the human 

system are not brought about in their due season 

without occasioning some disorder during their 

progress, the impulse which was thus given disturbed 
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the regularity of our inland trade. * The manu- 

• factures of England,' says Defoe, in describing 
this regularity, ' are happily settled in different 

* confers of the kingdom, from whence they are 

• mutually conveyed by a circulation of trsule to 

• London by wholesale, like the blood to the heart, 

* and fit)m thence dispersed, in lesser quantities, to the 

* other parts of the kingdom by retail.' A breadi 
of this circulation, he said, must necessarily distem- 
per the body ; and he saw that the disturbance was 
made, and the ill effect appearing. For most enter- 
prise, ai^ well as capital, being found in London, 
when both were brought into full employ by the 
impulse which a long war had given, manufactures 
were established there in rivalry of those which 
were flourishing in the provincial towns. The 
£onsequence was, that as their trade declined in the 
country, those persons engaged therein, who were 
not ruined by the change of afiairs, and could bear 
th§ expense of removal, removed their property to 
London, engaged hands there, and lefl those whom 
they had employed at their old estabHshments, to 
shift for work. Norwich, Sudbury, and Canterbury 
tu% spedfied as suffering by this shifting of the 
channels. In the latter city, of two hundred broad 
looms, not fifty were in employment ; and, in con- 
sequence, business of every kind was declining, the 
people removing, and houses standing empty. 

* TTiese,' said he, * are the effect of transposing ma- 

* nufactures, and interrupting the circulation of 

* trade.' ' 

I'his might have led Defoe to perceive that en^ 
-ployment was not, as he had affirmed, always 4o be 
obtained by men who were «to\e «cAW?Kssi%^a 
work; and that the mosX iTMto^rtfs\vs» ^sScrsosss^ 
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might be reduced to want, not by any misconduct 
of their own, not by any affliction befalling them by 
the course of nature, not by any natural visitations 
of pestilence, or famine, not by the ravages of 
war, . . but by those changes in trade, which, though 
improvements in themselves, and at length greatly 
beneficial upon the great scale, are injurious and 
even ruinous to many in their immediate efiects. 
Indeed, he saw that the introduction of machinery 
into our manu^tures must bring with it this conse- 
quence. The stocking-frame had been brought into 
use within his memory, and with it the effect of al- 
most wholly transferring the manufecture of stock- 
ings from Norwich to London. 

* Now,' says he, * as the knitting-frame performs 

* that in " a day which would otherwise employ a 

* poor woman eight or ten days, by consequence a 

* few frames performed the work of many thousand 

* poor people ; and the consumption being not in- 

* creased, the effect immediately appeared . . so many 

* stockings as were made in London, so many the 

* fewer were demanded from Norwich, till, in a few 

* years, the manufacture there wholly sunk ; the 

* masters then turned their hands to other business ; 

* and whereas the hose trade from Norfolk then re- 

* turned at least five thousand pounds per week, 

* and, as some say, twice that sum, 'tis not now 
' worth naming. All methods to bring our trade 

* to be managed by fewer hands than it was before 

* are in themselves pernicious to England in 

* general, as it lessens the employment of the poor, 

* unhinges their hands from the labour, and tends 

* to bring our hands to be superior to our employ, 

* which as yet they are not.' 

The evil which was thus a^^telvevidfid more than 
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nn hundred years ago, has in our days come upon 
us in a greater degree than the most far-sighted 
sagacity could at that time have anticipated ; and 
there would be little utility here in inquiring whether 
it might have bc^n averted or mitigated by any 
prospective enactments. The introduction of ma- 
chinery, for the purpose of performing more expe-» 
ditiously, and in greater perfection, by few hands, 
the work which used to be done by many, is a 
necessary consequence of advancing science, and of 
that increased activity and spirit of enterprise which 
accompany the progress of civilization. King 
Canute, if he had really been serious in the act 
which was intended as an histrionic reproof to hi^ 
flatterers, might as well have attempted to stop the 
flowing tide, by forbidding it to advance, as a legis- 
lature to check this tide in the aflairs of a commer- 
cial nation. The very persons who were themselves 
suffering most severely from the depreciation of 
their labour, which had been thus brought about, 
declared, on their examination before the committee, 
that they were clearly convinced of this ; and this 
distinct perception and fair acknowledgment, under 
such circumstances, is the best proof that has yet 
reached us of * the march of intellect.' The repre- 
sentatives of the Glasgow weavers, at a time when 
they could obtain only four and sixpence or five 
shillings for the same work, which, only twenty 
years ago, would have produced them twenty, were 
asked if they attributed the insufficiency of this re- 
muneration for their labour to the introduction of 
machinery, and if they considered that, on that ac- 
count, the introduction was objectionable ? There 
could be no doubt, in this case, of t.\\& YccL\Sk&d^)a^ 
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TC^tion between the cause and the efkct ; but they 
replied in these remarkable words : — 

• The weavers, in general, of Glasgow and its 
« Tidnity, do not consider that machinery can, or 

* ought to be stopped or put down ; they knowper- 
^ fectly well that machinery must go on, that itwifi 
'* go on, and that it is impossible to stop it. 'Riey are 

* aware that every implement of agriculture and ma- 

* nuiacture is a portion of machinery ; and, indeed, 

* every diing that goes beyond the teeth and nails 

* (if I may use the expression) is a machine. I am 

* authorised by the majority of our society to say, 

* that I speak their minds, as well as my own, in 

* stating this *.' 

The whole evidence, which these persons gave 
"before the committee, is characterized by the same 
good sense t and good feeling, which are apparent 
in fhis declaration. Nor, when they alluded to 
those moral causes, which had rendered that power, 
^whereof they acknowledged the utility and the 
necessity, thus injurious, and even ruinous to them- 
«dves, did they evince the slightest impatience or 
resentment; but spoke J with the same calmness 

* Second Report, p. 12. 

t One gentleman, indeed, who appeared on the part of certain emi- 
Ifitttion societies in Scotland, had * no hesitation in saying, that the 
' poor fcople theaoeelves have st^Scieitt mind not to ascribe the evib 
« they have endured to machinery, bnt to taxation weighing -vpon 

* labonr, and restrictions preventing markets.' This gentleman has 

* no liesitation ' on many other points, upon which it might be better if 
)ie we«ld hesitate ; bnt he belongs to a profession (that of the news- 
^per pTe») in which liesitation seems to be seldom allowed, fie 
thinks that if taxation were abated, and restrictions abalished, Aaae 
would not be a redundant population in any part of Great Britain* * not 

* even with all the Irish that come over? 
^JSeooBflfteport, pp. lO-iS. 
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K^that over-production which had glutted all ihe^ 
I pMrkets, aiid of tliat compelhion among the masW 
(v&nu&cturers which had been ihe immediate cause 
f the evil; for the men^liants seUing lower, whs 
Buld bring their goods lower to market, the mano* 
■jf&cturers, when they wished to have a large profit^ 

* Kduced the wa{>vs, and so brought them down W 

• the present price.' 
" I gratiiying to observe, that the Engli^ 

»vers also, upon whom the late pressure Iwre 
Hntb equal weight, manifested the same good feeling, 

nd the same spirit of patient endurance under pri- 

■tions of the severest kind. The Bishop of Chestei', 

'lose exertions ibr relieving the manu&ctufin^ ; 

tstricts cannot be more justly represented, oat 
re highly praised than by saying, that they wert 
h ^ migbt be expended from the ener^ of hiA 

latacter, hie sense of duty, and his goodness of 
nt thron|j;h those parts of his di 
wliici) the greatest distiiess prevailed, and the quiet- 
ness, and good order, and resigned contentedness 
which be fouad among the people, under circum- 
stances so trying, exdted, he says*, his admiration, 

' The moral condilbn of the people,' said be, 'I 
' confess, appeared to tne to be considerably bettO' 
' than I had always been told that it was. Tlw 
' band- loom weavers area very orderly, and, generally 
' speaking, a well-disposed body of men ; they mani- 
' fest a groat reatiiness to listen to good advice ; andl 
' from pet^ional inquirieH amon^pt the poor, I am 
' led to hope, that a considerable moral improve- 
' ment has taken place in many of them, in conse- 
' quence of their sutftringB.' 

Sacb a di^osition, on the part o? fttta'Nso^^^''*^ 

^ * SitoiDd Rcpuit, v^ 3Q^ aQ9- J 
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of people, is the more meritorious, because they 
clearly perceived what were the causes of the distress 
which they were then enduring, and were, at the 
same time, fully aware, that although intervals of 
comparative prosperity might be expected, the sam^ 
causes would continue to act, and the same conse- 
quences must, of necessity, be again brought on. 
They knew that, however low the price of labour 
might be, and however deplorable, on that account, 
the condition of the labouring artisans, machinery 
would not be withholden for any such consideraticHis. 

* Some persons,' says Major Thomas Moody*, 

* may withhold it, but others said, they never de- 

* ferred, for one moment, any improvement that 

* they could make in their machinery ; the desire of 

* competing with others induced them instantly to 

* use it.' The manu^turers of machinery deliver 
an opinion, that it ' will still be increased, to the 

* substitution of human labour.' That system, like 
the car of Jaggemaut, will move on, and be thrust 
forward, whatever may be crushed in its course ! 
And as to any benefit which the manufacturing 
workmen might expect from a reduction in the 
price of food, (in other words, from the ruin of the 
landed interest,) the Glasgow deputies plainly 
stated, that if the coarse food, whereon they then 
subsisted, (* the coarsest that is used by human 

* beings, and of which the wages that they at that 

* time received were not sufficient to procure a suffi- 

* cient quantity,') should become cheaper, they should 
be compelled to take a lower rate of wages, in pro- 
portion to the reduction ; and, therefore, it would be 
no relief to * them t-* There are certain writers, who 
B^ill not believe that cannibalism is, at tliis time, or 

Second Repofrt, p. 33; \\\yA. ^ A^« 
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ever has been practised, by any savages, however 
ferocious ; and yet they hve in a country where man 
thus preys upon man ! But this opinion was calmly 
stated before the committee, and with a just convic* 
tion, that the inhumanity belonged to the system, 
not to the individuals who are engaged in it. 

These evils have no tendency to bring about 
their own cure. Formerly, when commercial spe- 
culation and competition were kept within the 
bounds of prudence and probity, our merchants 
contented themselves with the certain profits of a 
settled trade, and took care never to glut the 
foreign markets*. A market is now no sooner 
opened, in any part of the world, than adventurers 
pour in their goods in such profusion, that it is 
instantly over-stocked. They run a race of ruiil 
with each other, such as we sometimes see stage- 
coach proprietors engage in . .to the benefit of a 
traveller's pocket, and the risk of his limbs and 
life. For a season, the manufacturers are in full 
employ, the sum of exports mounts up, there is a 
great increase in the customs for the quarter, trade 
is alive everywhere, and we congratulate ourselves 
upon the state of the country. Then comes the 
cold fit : returns are looked for in vain ; bills are 
dishonoured ; the goods are unpaid for . . sold at a 
loss, damaged, wasted, spoiled, or, perhaps, re* 
shipped for England, like property snatched from 
the ravages of fire or flood ; week afler week the list 

* Yet, even then, more goods were prodaced than there was vent 
for; 'most commodities and manufactories, it was complained, wero 

* brought to so low an ebb, that slow workmen could not get their living. 

* Many such were become the poor of the parishes wherein they dwelt ; 

* and poor tradesmen, with their families, had grown to be a far greater 

* tax to the nation than all that the king's cuato\a% «,\si!WQXA\ '^^v'Tl 
BarU MisCt 8yo. edit, xii, 250. 
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of baiiknipto leii^heBs, and lefty felnrics of ci«dk 
ftHa like a child's house of cards. Afler & whi^ 
what with waste, loss^ and rapid wear, (the gocMlfli, 
like the razors in the story, h^ng made for sale and 
pot for serriee,) the foreign warriioiises begin to be 
cleared; there is an opening; trade revires; tiie 
pidse of our prosperity quickens ; a new race of 
merchant-adyenturers (in the modem aoceptadon 
€if that word) comes forward to speculate, or, rather^ 
|o gamble with the capital of others ; the same 
desperate game is again played with the sa»e 
mmous, but certain consequenoes, and thus the 
burning and the sMvering fits alternate. MeanttBae^ 
Ihe population, which has been produced l^ the 
oaanufiicturing system, has increased, is mcreasiiig; 
laid will continue to increase. The check of pnt* 
denoe, which operates so powerfully (sometimes 
even with more than its due weight)' in the mid^ 
<^iass, has, upon this, no eflfect ; and, as fcnr misery, 
miserable experience has manifestly shewn, that 
here, as well as in Ireland, it acts as an incentive. 
One of the witnesses * before the committee, who 
said, that he never could have imagined the possi* 
bility of such distress as he had beheld, unless he 
had seen it, added, that amidst the distress po- 
pulation went on increasing, * inasmuch as the 

* unfortunate beings become reckless, and de&« 

* perate, and marry without thought.* ' In pro- 

* portion,' says this witness t, 'as people become 

* more wretched, the population increases. I mean 

* to say, that where men are reckless and des- 

* perate in their character, they do not look for 

* improvement in their social condition, and they 

* take the only enjoyment they have in their power 
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* . .they marry. Hence, in ^he worst parts of 
' Ireland, and in Lancashire, population more 

* rapidly increases than in places where the people 

* are b^ter off.' 

The excellent Bishop Berkeley, among those 
Queries, many of which are as pertinent to existing 
circumstances as they were when first propounde<^ 
asks*, * whether one may not be allowed to con- 

* ceive and suppose a society or nation of humaa 

* creatures, clad in woollen cloths and stufis ; eating 

* good bread, beef, and mutton, poultry and fish».ia 

* great plenty ; drinking ale, mead, and cyder;, 
' inhabiting decent houses, built of brick and 

* marble ; taking their pleasure in &ir parks and 
< gardens ; depending on no foreign imports for 

* food and raiment?' He had at that time, and 
oould have, no autidpatiou of a state of things in 
which a portion of the community, fearfully larger 
would depend for subsistence, not upon the imports 
of a nation, but upon its exports ; and depend thus 
upon the foreign market so wholly and miserably 
as to aflR)rd an answer, equally unforeseen, to 
another of his queries t, * Whether there may not 

* be found a people who so contrive as to be im- 

* poverished by their trade ?' In the case whidi 
Berkeley had in view, stirring industry was all that 
was required for rendering a nation independent^ 
and securing the comfortable subsistence of the 
people. More difficult is it to find the remedy for 
a state in which, with the ability and the will to 
work, the labourer cannot obtain employment. 
Let us not be deceived by seasons of prosperity, 
which are only the intervals of the disease. MacM« 

* Query S23. t Query 32S. 
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uery must enter still further into competition with 
human labour ; this is certain. It will not be 
withheld by moral considerations, nor by any fore- 
sight of the consequences, on the part of those 
whose sole object is their own immediate profit. 
It will not. .it is not to be checked by legislative 
enactments, were there even a thought of so check- 
ing it. The desire of gain, ^ acuens mortalia 
^ corda,* causes a continual and intense application 
of inventive ingenuity in this direction, and a power 
which might have satisfied the ambition of Archi- 
medes is now at its command. But in proportion 
as improvements in machinery are effected, the 
competition becomes greater; over-production is 
the sure result; the increase of population goes on; 
increase of pauperism, and all its attendant evils, 
follow ; . . and who can tell where the misery, and 
the danger, and the ruin, are to end ? 

We must now look to the agricultural part of 
the community. He who expects to find the hus- 
bandmen flourishing while the manufacturers are 
out of employ ; or the tradesman, on the other 
hand, in prosperity while the farmer is in distress, 

* let him,' as Fuller says, ' try whether one side of 

* his face can smile while the other is pinched.' 

Mr. Gourlay, whose name, unfortunately for 
himself, has been often before the public, but to 
whom the praise of good intentions is due, however 
erroneous he may be in some of his views, and 
however eccentric in some of his actions, asserts in 
one of his works, that the English poor were civi- 
lized and independent an hundred years ago, and 
that no people -ever lived in greater comfort than 
they did in those days. In the warmth of his 
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benevolence and of his fancy, he seems to have 
persuaded himself that our labourers had once 
actually been in a state in which he so earnestly 
desired that they should at this time be. Yet 
nothing is more certain th^n that no evidence, no 
indication, of any such former state, is to be found 
in our histories or in our laws ; one might as well 
look there for the constitution of the parliamentary 
reformers. * Our poor,' says Sir Josiah Child, 
^ have always been in a most sad and wretched 
* condition.* In one point, however, and that 
a very important one, the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer has been deteriorated; his wages 
have not, at any time, been advanced in any equi- 
table relation to the increased price of every thing 
which he has to purchase or to pay for ; and in 
aggravation of this evil (an evil of injustice) the 
introduction of machinery into our manu^tories 
had silenced the spinning-wheel, which used to be in 
summer the music of his threshold, and in winter 
of his hearth. A day labourer, in the middle of 
the last century, commonly received six shillings a 
week ; and his wife, by easy industry, could earn 
iive at this domestic and then certain employment 
• . an employment which was cheerful to the con- 
tented spirit and soothing to the sad. There has 
been, indeed, an enormous disproportion between 
the wages of the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes. The manufacturer is, properly, entitled to 
more, because he is more constantly employed in 
an unhealthy and irksome employment, and re- 
quires in consequence, as the Bishop of Chester has 
justly observed, bodily comforts of a different de- 
scription from those which are wanted b^ iJaa VsoJap- 
voL. II, q. 



bandman. But the disproportioii is greater than ft 
ought to be; not that the manufacturer, at bis 
highest wages, is paid too much, but that the huii- 
bandman is paid too little. The wages of labour 
ought to be such as would enable an industrious 
and prudent man, marrying at the age of five-aDd* 
twenty, to bring up a fkmily, or to lay by a deeeot . 
and comfortable provision for his old age if he 
remain single. When they Ml short of Ibis th^ 
are iniquitously low ; and the circumfitanoes whi(£ 
have rendered the agricultural wages miserablT 
short of it are now to be considered. 

This injustice is traceable in its origin to ibid 
laws, which, in their relation to the inferior classes 
of society, were, throughout all European govern- 
ments, made by the strong against the weak, the 
natural consequence of government founded upon 
conquest. It is the honourable peculiarity of our 
laws, that they inclined always to the merciful side 
in doubtful cases, concerning personal freedom ; 
but they bore with great injustice upon the finee 
labourers, when that class became numerous 
enough to be noticed in the statutes. The first no» 
tice which was taken of wages was for the purpose 
of reducing them. A pestilence having thinned 
the land *, about the middle of Edward III.*b 
reign, and the mortality having been greatest among 
the labouring people, Uie survivors found that thebr 
.services were greatly in demand, and demanded m 
consequence what were called excessive wages. The 
statute of labourers was therefore passed, whereby 
^very man or woman, of whatever condition, hee or 

- -^ Quia magna pars popM, et^ mazime operanorwn et te rvi e nti wm 
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bond, bein^ undor threeseore years of age, of abk 
body, and having no visible means of honest subsist^ 
enoe, was bound to serve the person who mighl 
choose to hire him, or her, and restrained from taJdn^ 
any higher wages than had been customarily paid 
before the pestilenoe. The p^ialty for refusing to 
serve on these terms was strict durance in the nearest 
jail, till the lecusant should consent to the engage^ 
ment, and find security for performing it A penalty 
of double the stipulated wages was recoverable by 
any informer, from any person who should engage to 
give more than the intended maximum ; and if the 
offender were loid of the town or manor, it waa 
then a treble penalty. The statute extended to 
artificers of every description ; and it was also 
made punishable to exact more than a reasonaMe 
price for any kind of food. For the purpose, 
peibaps, of exciting a more general interest in the 
enforcement of these penalties, and transferring to 
the assessors in the discharge of their duty, an office 
which is alwa3r8 and justly obnoxious, when per^ 
formed by an informer, die penalties were after^ 
wards applied in aid of the tenths and fifteenths 
assessed upon Ihe parish. 

This statute having been disregarded, a grani 
damage des grantz^ another act was passed by thtf 
said great men, for enforcing it, and for restra^ng 
the malice of servants, who were not satisfied uMese 
the livery and wages were double or treble of what 
they had been four years b^re. The new act al* 
lowed servants to hire by the year, or other custom-^ 
ary terms, but not by tbe day ; a restriction which 
may probal^ have beoi intended against rovi^ 
labooreia. The mpxiiBURv of vFages ipra& Vsfi^^-^ai 
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before, to vary in difierent places ; but where it 
had been the custom to give wheat, wheat might 
still be c^ven, or ten-pence per bushel in its stead, 
till it should be otlierwise ordained, at the oplion of 
the master. There are, neverthelesa, certain works 
of husbandry, for which a daily price was fixed : 
five-pence for mowing, either by the acre or the 
day ; one penny for hay-making ; two-pence for 
reaping in the first week of August, three-pence in 
the after weeks. Were the seasons then more 
regular tban they have since become, or were our 
lawgivers as little informed concerning some points 
on which they legislate, as they have occasionally 
been found in later limes ? ITireshing, two-pence 
fiirthing the quarter of wheat or rye ; a penny 
larthing for the same quantity of beans, pe«s, 
barley, and oals. In all these cases this was the 
maximum, and less was to be taken in those places 
where less had been the usual rate ; and n«lher 
meat, drink, nor other courtesy was to be de- 
manded, given, or taken. Twice in the year ser- 
vants lo be sworn before lords, seneschals, baili^ 
and constables of every town to observe this ordi- 
nance, and not to leave their winter places of abode, 
for the purpose of seeking work in the summer, if 
employment were lo be had at the fixed rates tit 
home. There was, however, a saving for certain 
cOHnties on this point. Stocks were to be set up 
in every township for the punialunent of those who 
■hould refiise to take the oath, or who should break 
the ordinances. They were also to be punished by 
fine and ransom to the king ; but the pecuniary 
penalty tvas, after & few ^eurs, abolislied, imprison- 
taeut being substituted in A ', wi^ U- '^ woe 
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time, the wages of master-carpenters and masoiii 
were raised fh)m three-pence a day to fbur-penoe^ 
and of inferior workmen in proportion. Mea 
absconding from service were to be outlawed, and 
burnt in the forehead, when taken, with the letter 
F, in token of falsity, if the ofiended party chose 
to sue for such punishment : but this pain of bum* 
ing was respited till the ensuing Michaelmas; 
and then was not to be executed except by advice of 
the justices. This clause, therefore, appears to have 
been deemed unduly severe, even by the very per- 
sons who enacted it, and to have been put forth 
merely in terrorem ; if it were so, the danger of 
trusting hasty tempers and cruel dispositions with 
power was overlooked. It was perceived in the 
ensuing reign, that because weather is precarious, 
and plenty and dearth depend upon the seasons, * a 

• man cannot put the price of com and other vie- 

* tuals in certain,' for which all-sufficient reason, the 
legislature then determined that the rate of wages 
should be assessed from time to time, in relation to 
the current price of provisions, by the justices in 
sessions. After this, one is surprised at finding a 
maximum, re-enacted fifly years later, and again 
afler an interval of another half century, though the 
alleged necessity for repealing it might have shewn 
the impracticability of such interference, and the ad'^ 
Vance in the rates, as they were then fixed, though 
small, might also have shewn its injustice. But in 
the very next year these statutes were, ' for many 
' reasonable considerations and causes,' repealed by 
Henry VII. : this and other of his statutes justify- 
ing the eulogium pronounced upon him. \i>j EkXaar 
mus^ that he was regum longt cordolwvnvu*^ "w^ 
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the ofiimon of Lord Bacon, that he w«8 oar best 
l&wgiyer afler Edward I. Thtae ' reas<niable oon^ 
' siderations and causes * were overlooked or diinv^ 
garded* in the next reign, and the govemmenft 
'againtook upon itself to appoint the rates ofwage^ 
7his continued till the fifth year of Elkabeth, when 
it was finally repealed, and its injustice fiilljf 
adEnowledged in these words : — 

' Although there remain and stand in force pie^ 
^ sently a great number of acts and statutes, con* 
*^ oeming the retaining, departing, wages, and orders 
' of apprentices, servants, and labourers, as w^ ill 
f husbandry as in divers other arts, mysteries, and 
^ oocupaticms, yet, partly for the imperfections and 
^ contrariety that is found, and do appear in simdrf 
5 of the said laws, and for the variety and mirabap 
f of them, and, chiefly, for that the wages and 

* iJlowance limited and rated in many of the said 
^ statutes, are in divers places too small, and not 
^ answerable to this time, respecting the advanoe- 
^ ment of prices of all things belonging to the said 
^ servants and labourers, the said laws cannot con- 

* veniently, without the great grief and burden of 

* the poor labourer and hired man, be put in gtKxl 

* and due execution.' 

Wages were, therefore, from thenceforward to be 
' rated and proportioned ' by the justices, * accord- 

< ing to the plenty, scarcity, necessity, and respeet 

< of the times.' 

*A fbrg^tfalneis of forraer statutes is sometimes observable in oar 
IiW8. The act which exempted from penalty \he pajer of wages 
%bove the legal prioe, appears not only to have been disregavded im 
practice, bat even to have been unknown to those who past the statuta 
^ Henry VIII., by which the law imposing the fine is spoken of as still 
Ib Hswe^ and if repeated. - 



' There IB throu^K)ut our early statutes, amid all' 
their contradictions, one uniform spirit of injustice 
toward the labouring classes. Their constant t»i» 
diency is to keep the poor labourer in the caste 
wherein he was born. The artificer might be preyed 
for harvest-work. Unmarried women, under the 
age of forty, were compellable to senre, if they were 
thought * meet for service' by the magistrates, and, 
in case of refusal, they might be committed toward. 
No child might be apprenticed to any craft, unless 
the parents were possessed of a certain yearly rent. 
The truth is, that in the scheme of feudal govern- 
ment, a class of free labourers was not contemplated { 
and when it began to appear, it was as little favoured' 
as it is now in the West Indies, ^h&re v^as no 
place provicted for it in that system of society, which 
originally comprehended only the conquering and 
the conquered people, lords and vassals, in other 
Words, masters and slaves ; the latter under miti- 
gated names, but in a state of actual servility. 
From time to time, v^ars, (more dfestruetive in t^ir 
consequences than in the immediate waste of life,) 
scarcities, and pestilence reduced their population 
here in England, and the mortality at those times 
dlways fell heaviest upon the poor. The services 
of the free labourer were thus rendered more neces* 
sary ; and wages, had they been allowed to find' 
iftieir course, would have been as high in proportion 
as they are now in thinly peopled but thriving 
colonies, wherev^ the demand for labour is great, 
and the supply insufficient. This immediate evil 
was prevented by laws which had more regard to 
convenience than to justice, and the injustice 
of the remedy produced another evil. Whejci ^sft:t* 
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v|Qe was compidsory» and wages below the equitaUe 
mark, men were compelled, not less by discoa* 
t^pt aad the sense of injury, than by dissolute 
hi^bits and bad dispositions, to turn upon that 
SQciety, by the laws and usages of which they felt 
tben^selves aggrieved* They preferred the freedoms 
oft a ,vagrant life to the state of semi-slavery in which; 
they, were retained ; and the * valiant beggars ' of 
the, Tudor age were, in feet, a sort of Maroons, 
whpm the abuse of law created, and whom it then 
r^uired the utmost severity of law to suppress. 

•The fixed rate of wages was abolished by Henry 
yjj. in fevour of labourers and artificers, in L<m-^ 
djon, a year only afler it was appointed by parliament, 
for the last time. It was obvious, indeed, thai 
labour deserved more pay in proportion as it re- 
quired more ingenuity. Artificers were also, from 
tile nature of their employments and their residence 
in .towns, a more intelligent class of men than those 
who were employed in husbandry (more knowing 
is, perhaps, the more appropriate word) ; and they 
cpuld always, in some degree^ combine for the pur- 
pose of keeping their wages up to a certain standard. 
Th^y* therefore, were well paid ; and if they had 
Qiade the proper use of their earnings, the number 
of pa,upers would not have been increased &oxxt 
that class. But, unhapjnly, some of the drciuni* 
st^^noes which sharpened their intellect, depraved 
their moral habits. In times, when wages were 
good) and there was employment enough for all, 
the complaint was that the number of paupers waa 
k/ept up, not by those who could get no work, 
but by those who would do none ; that good hus- 
bandry was not an English virtue; that our 
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labourers, from a profuse, extravai^ant humour, 

* ate and drank three times as much, in value, as 
' any sort of foreigners, of the same dimensions, in 

* the world ;' that there was a general taint of sloth- 
fulness among them ; that their wages, as soon as 
received, were carried to the alehouse, and there the 
men remained idUng and drinking till all was spent ; 
that * the distemper was general, epidemic, deep- 
' rooted in the nature and genius of the nation ; 

* and this was '* no satire on the people ; but a sad 

* truth," worthy of the debate and application of 

* the national physicians in parliament assembled^' 
This dissoluteness could not prevail to the same 
extent among the agricultural labourers, because 
they were not exposed to the same temptations aar 
the town-artificers ; nor had they the same oppor- 
tunities for idle and vicious indulgence, the number 
of ale-houses having increased in much greater 
propo^ion than the population, from the time when 
stateshien began to consider the yearly amount of 
the exdse as of more importance than the morals of 
the people. But, on the other hand, the peasantry- 
had, in the gentry, and even in the magistrates, the 
worst examples that could be set. It was a recom- 
mendation for a servant, if he could bear a quantity 
of strong drink, .part of his good character, .in 
times wh^n it was accounted a point of hospitality, 
that the guests in the kitchen should be made as 
drunk as their masters in the dining-room. 

Sir WiUiam Petty states the wages of the day- 
labourer, in his time, at eight-pence per day with- 
out, or fburpence with, h£ victuals ; those of the 
jonmeyman, at two shillings or two shillings and 
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WBBpeaot: oonmioii woftonen are, of cooncv ^ 
tended; any superior degree ef skilly m any trade,' 
cbtunnig' always prices in proportion. Estimndng' 
the husbfuklinan^s earnings at this rate, he allows an' 
cxpcndttuie of seven pounds for his sobsisteno^- 
ciothing and other necessaries, leaving thus (to nse 
^ own significant tsnn}. a saperiucratM» of three 
pounds ei^ shillings at ^e year s end. Suppoanig 
kis employment to be constant, a man might ^us, 
irith hand industry and undeviating prudence, kaire 
fimnd faimself, at the end crf^ thirty years, mA b,' 
{uovision of something more than one hundred 
panoda for his declining age. Considering drei 
tiiere is no allowance in this estimate for times^aii^ 
■easons, and casual infirmities, this may be deenitd 
h&rd measure ; yet was it better than has been 
deak to the agricultural labourer in later tinie& 
There was then no want of anployment ; and as 
Uie condition of the peasantry was better than it is 
stl»esent, there was more prudence. Marriaga 
bf reckless improvidence, which are now general 
among them, were then most unfrequent; the 
wMe could earn at her wheel as much as, or move 
titan, tiie husband by his labour ; daughters were 
early able to knit and to spin : a value was set upop 
character, and they had a pride in keeping themselves 
independent of parish aid. There could be my 
miserable poverty where there were no idle or profli^ 
gate habits, except under those visitations of Prow 
vidence, against which no prudence can provide. 
Hoiw far the growth of pauperism has been comr 
siensurate with the increase of manufactures is a 
4uestiqn which seems not to have been investigated ; . 
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but dMre is reason to beliere, that when the amovBt 
erf* the poor-rates was first noticed with alann, a 
imrge proportion of those upon whom they wnat 
expended were of the manu&cturing class*. 

The gradual increase of the poor-rates at ahoul 
one-thirtieth part annually, firom the middle of thi 
last century (when we have the first returns), tUl 
the close of the last war, is not more than may bi 
accounted for by the increase of population. »tlMi 
ffjrstem remaining the same, and no improvemeaC 
Imving taken place in the morals of the lowet 
classes. Thou^ the peasantry were worse paid 
than the artificerB, their occupation was not IhJbli 
to be affected by the chances of war cutting them 
off from a ibreigB market, or the caprices of 
&shion putting an end to the demand for theif 
labour; and they continued with little apparent 
diauge in their condition, either for the better or Urn 
worse, till it was sensibly deteriorated towards tbf 
kkkter end o£ the century, by circumstances from 
which no such efiect had been foreseen, nor ought; 
indeed, to have arisen. A little before that tinM^ 

. * Defoe sajs, Oere were abore a thonsand familiw, witMa \A 
kaowled]^, go^BS ui rags, and. tbe ohildrea wanting' bread, wiieo tht 
{atbers could earn from fifteen to twentj-five shillings per weeli, aa4 
might have work enough, but were too idle to earn anything more tham 
bare snbinstenee and spending^money for themselves. *This,' he says^ 
^ is the rain ef our poor: the wife moams; the children stanre-; flU 

* hasbaad has work before him, bnt lies at tbe alehoiiBe^ or otterwiit 

* idles away his time.' At time^ he used to pay giz or seven men to- 
gether, on a Satnrday night, the least ten shillbgs, and some thirtj 
shillings, for work ; and he had seen them go with it to the alehomtk 
lie there till every penny was spent, and not give a Carthing of it to 
their funilies, though all of them had wives and children. ' Fmi^ 
« hence,' said he, * come poverty, parish charges, and beggary. If 

* ever one of these wretches falleth sick, all they wonld ask was — ^a pats 
( fo their pariah, aa4 their wife aad efaildren to the dcxn ei Vm^'^^^- 
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persons of a higher grade -than the old yeomanry 
began to turn their attention to agricultural pur- 
suits. Country- gentlemen became i&rmers for the 
sake of improving their estates, and providing 
themselves with employment, when the boisterous 
and brutal courses, in which so great a part of life 
had formerly been misspent, had fallen into disuse 
and disrepute. Others, who had their fortunes to 
seek, took to agriculture as a profession, which, 
^nrhen hberally pursued, deserved to be deemed 
liberal; and to which men of education might be-» 
take themselves without degradation, and to the 
manifest advancement of the public weal. The 
discoveries in chemistry, then opening a new world 
to the mind of man, and arming him with new 
powers, could not, they thought, but be applicable 
to this object of immediate and general utility. It 
was a pursuit, therefore, worthy to excite the in- 
terest of a philosophic mind; it allowed leisure 
ibr other intellectual employment ; and it held out 
a feir prospect of present independence, and of such 
eventiud profit as might content a wise man's mo- 
derate desires. If it were known how many men, 
and what men, were induced by these considera- 
tions to choose this way of life, it would appear 
honourable to the character of the British nation, 
however ill it succeeded with the individuals them- 
selves. There was also a third and very difierent 
sort of persons, who engaged in farming upon a 
great scale, in the' spirit of trade. 

Such improvements, as might have been ex- 
pected from the application of active intellects and 
great capital to this object, were soon manifest. 
In fbnning their estimate of the good and evU^ 
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Vffach arose from the extinction of small^^nns, and 
of that class by whom they were-^xxmpied, men will 
iliffer according to the point of view in which they 
regard the subject ; statistically, there was a great 
gain . . morally, a great loss. But it was not the 
small farmer only who suffered. The old relation 
between the farmer and the labourer was altered. 
The persons who now became agriculturists * ' did 

* not like the trouble of having hasbandry servants 

* in the house ;* and, for this reason, the oid practioe 
was very generally disused : but it was a good 
practice ; and an evil of the same kind as that which 
is observed where it is the custom for tradesmen to 
take out-of-door apprentices, has arisen from its 
disuse. It is said, that the men themselves f / like 
' the independence' of the present practice, and thai 
rather than live in the house, as before, they are 
satisfied with poorer fare, and fewer comfcmta* 
Now, both efibcts are bad. It is no advantage &x 
any one to possess that sort of independence whioh 
eon»sts in not being subject to the rules of a deoent 
family. And how great a national evil it is, when 
labourers accustom themselves to disp^ise with the 
comforts belonging to their stations, and the deoeiii* 
caes which, can hardly exist apart from them^ ma^r^ 
at this time^ be seen dreadfully exemplified, (kl 
Irelandr ,. The in-door servant was under just tfaat 
degree of restraint which was salutary for him ) he 
was less likdy to marry prematurely^ because < it 
would worsai his condition ; and he was- more 
likely to save his wages, that he might make seme 

rovision for marrying at a proper time. Certain it 
is that the disuseof in-door husbandry servants, hea 
greatly increased the number of reddesa marrift^vw 

• Af ricttltuna lUport, p, 29, \ AJbv^ 
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The ftimen aie oemunble fat faaTing 6fBBit 
hardly ndth the labourerB in the time of thear 
pHXsperity. They confessed at that time * that the 
Wages of labour were inadequate ; but they were 
«fridd to raise them, because, if peace should coine^ 
every thing would &11 in price ; and therefore they 
iboo^t it a point of foresight to eke out insufficient 
:pay % giving parochial relief, .thus paying in poor- 
ntea what ought to have been paid in wagei^. 
■TboB was seeing a httle way before them, but not 
£ur. They did not perceive when they argued and 
jttted Ihus (for upon this system they acted) whit 
must be the consequence of making the poor kx^ 
as for a customary resource at ail times, to that fund 
which they had been accustomed (Uke their iathNB 
and fore&thers) to look to only for relief in old ag^, 
cr under yintations of infirmity and sickness* 
They did not consider that wretchedness produces 
recklessness, and that the more the poor were 
degraded, the faster they would multiply. Peace 
came, and with it the evil which they had foreseen, 
in its whole magnitude ; but of which no foresight 
was evinced by 5ie government. Rents, which had 
been strained to the utmost point of exaction, were 
then of necessity lowered. Produce of all kinds 
was so reduced in price, by fiee importation from 
the opposite coast, that an abundant harvest (a 
blessing for which there is a prayer of thanksgiving 
appointed by our ancestors) was regarded as a 
public calamity, and enumerated among the causes 
of general distress ! Lands were thrown out of 
euMvation, and hands out of employ : the manu- 
fiKturers found the home markds at a stan^ 
because the price of grain did not remunerate ^H 

*A.D<|81% Sir£sertoii^n^g<iif«lMWim««iiteFoorl4nri,p.l8. 
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coBt of cultiyation ; and we were made to feel, that 
Sbr a nation in a most complicated and hi^hly-H^ivi^ 
lised state, cheap bread may be the dearest of all 
things. The home trade has always flourishad 
when agricultural produce' has been at a fair and 
liberal price. This is no new discovery; it is a 
truth of old experience. ' I have known tradesmen' 
' of middling class,' says Mr. Allen, (writing neariy 
an hundred years ago,) ' observe that t^r said 
' accounts were too nearly acquainted with thoed 
' sort of truths ; nay, in the cheap years, I havd 

* heard them say, they wished the price of graid 

* high. The fioasen, benumbing temperature of th<^ 
' winter does not ckmp the growth of vegetable^ 

* more than the poverty of fiurmers doth the interest 

* and spirits of the tradesman.* 

The low rate of wages, kept low by injustiod 
in the time of agricultural prosperity, and reduced 
by necessity in the season of general pressure, had 
the evil effect of driving from rural labour those who^ 
would have been the best and trustiest labourers. 
No father, who could find an opening in any other 
way of life for an active lad, would dir»::t him into so 
hopeless a course ; no lad, who had any desire of 
beUeiing his condition, or even of keeping himsdf 
by his own honest industry from pauperism, would 
follow it Labourers being paid, not with regard to 
their skill or ignorance, but in proportion to the 
number of their &milies» by the ruinous plan cf 
perverting the poor-rates from their proper apjdica- 
tion, there was * no stimulus,' says a country over* 
fleer, * for the industrious — ^no inducement to leant 
' the usefid arts of agriculture. The consequoMse,^ 
he fuooeeds to say, 'is such as may natunlh[ hk 
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expected. While the number wanting employment 
;is annually increasing, the number of real a^cul-* 
tural labourers is Very much decreasing ; a veiy 
great proportion of those wanting employment 
being unable to perform any kind of labour that 
requires the least skill ; they can neither plough, nor 
sow, nor hedge, nor thrash, nor perform other skilM 
operations ; mere manual labour is all that is to be 
expected of them, and of this they are generally 
extremely sparing. The system of thrashing by 
machinery, now generally adopted by farmers, 
was originally resorted to, and stUl continues to be 
practised as a matter of necessity : the mode of 
thrashing by hand is generally deemed the most 
economical ; thrashers, however, are rarely to be 
found, and few of those are to be trusted. Good 
ploughmen are likewise much more rare than 
formerly. The number of skilful and honest 
labourers must continue to decrease while all re* 
ceive, indiscriminately, the same rate of wages.'* 
If any nation could find safety in the multitude of 
its counsellors, England would have been extricated 
from its difficulties ten years ago, when advice to the 
legislature came pouring in from all quarters. The 
silliest and the soundest heads were busied alike for 
the public weal — the former in recommending some 
desperate prescription, which, like a quack's nostrum, 
was to effect a certain and immediate cure ; the 
latter in requiring how the existing evil might be 
mitigated, and its increase at least, if not its recur- 
rence, prevented. One hero, who regarded the 
national debt as the millstone about the neck of the 
sinking nation, was for cutting the string and letting 
the national creditors escape as they could. Another^ 

* Poor hvNi £i\g\MLd*a Ruin, 1817t r* ^* 
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who called himself the Hennitof Marlow, proposed 
that the question of parliamentary reform should be 
put to the vote throughout the united kingdom : 
that for this purpose three hundred persons should 
be commissioned by a meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, to go through Great Britain and 
Ireland, dividing them in so many districts ; that 
each commissioner should personally visit every 
individual within his district, take his vote, and 
obtain from him ' any explanation or exposure of 

* his sentiments which he might choose to place on 

* record ;' and that, if the majority, as the said 
Hermit was fully persuaded they would, should be 
in i&vour of the said reform, the Crown and Anchor 
meeting was then to require and exact from the 
House of Commons its due submission to the 
national will. Towards the expense of the com- 
mission, the Hermit offered one hundred pounds, 
being the tithe of his income ! Another of the 
PubUc Council, who came forward with advice upon 
this emergency for the good of his country, deUveied 
an opinion, that the payment of tithes, and the law 
of primogeniture, were the two great causes of 
poverty ; and it followed in strict reasoning, that 
the causes being taken away, the effect would cease. 
Nevertheless, he proposed, as auxiliary measures, 
(among other suggestions almost equally judicious,) 
a tax upon waste lands, for the purpose of rendering 
them productive ; and a tax, also, for the benefit df 
agriculture, upon — what, for a ducat ? — upon rooks' 
nests, — ' a considerable tax upon rooks' nests, to be 

* paid by the owner or occupier of the lands on 
' which they were built !* Had this part of his 
advice been adopted, the appropriate reward for the 

VOL. 11. IX 
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iBgviuous author of sixh a tax, wowld hd,ym bceft tar 
have appointed him coltect(Nr ajid iB^pedor, wMl' 
authority to levy a distress, in defavdt of pajraneal; 
upon the eggs and young bbds. Another specaJater 
(one whose intentions and acquirements were evi* 
dtntly such as entitled him, eren in his abenratioi, 
le respect,) discovered, that Uie law oi grayit ati — i» 

* the only law of strict equi^ which can regidate waA 
^ support the order of society in the payment d 
'* taxtt, without either shackling the industry of dHr 
^ people, of eiEciting any feelings towards each oAmf 
^ than those which spring fit^ justice and truth.' 
This law, * which retains in order and haivuMy tlM 

* great bodies of the universe, by the Jiai ti the 

* Almighty,' was now, by this discovery, applied In 
ngulate and support the general order of society, ii 
eonformity with the system of the universe: h» 
draoonstrated, mathematically and algelmucally, ifii 
fitness and application, and supported bis diagrams 
and demonstrations by scripture ! 

But while so many heads, some of which wcse 
empty and others too jf\:dl, were bringing forth their 
lucubrations for the public weal, saner minds were 
busied with the same intent, and the legislature 
entered into a serious investigation of the existing 
evil. When Mr. Whitbread, in the year 1796, 
brought forward a motion for fixing the minimum 
of wages, Mr. Pitt * said, it was desirable that an 
annual report concerning the poor * should be made- 
' to parliament, and that parliament should impose 
' /upon itself the duty of tracing the effect of its^^ 
'system from year to year, till it should be fiilly' 

* matured ; that there should be a standing order of 

* ParUasoentary I{ia(or]c vol. zxxii*, pp. 711< 719* 
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*" tile house far this puipoee ; and, in m woid, thaC> 
^theie should be an annual budget opoied, ooo- 
^ taining the details of the whole system of poor' 
^'laws, by which the legislature would shew that' 
*'they had a constant suid a watchful eye upon 
'the interests of the poorest and most neglected 
*ipart of the community.' Greatly is it to be 
wished thai these benevolent thon^^its had pro* 
oeeded fiuther than a wish, and that Mr. Pitt had 
carried Ihem at once into e&scL The immediata- 
proposal of such a standing order would have 
added in a consaderaUe degree to his then popularity' 
aind to his permanent reputation. The cbta whic^' 
such a budget would have furnished were in a great' 
measure supplied when the committee upon the 
poor-laws was appointed, by the returns of the 
population and of the poor, — returns without which,' 
or any thing of the kind, essential as they are to the: 
purposes of sound policy, the En^ish government 
had gone on till the commencement of the present 
century ;. .so littie leisure for objects of great and 
permanent utility had been lefi it by the all-absorbing 
considerations (^f war and finance, and the perpetual 
strife of party ! The subject, when forced at laalr- 
upon the legislature by a cry of universal distress^ 
was thoroughly examined in all its bearings; and 
the result might be referred to as an example of the * 
sobriety and sagacity with which momentous ques* 
tions are treated by British statesmen, when their 
sole object is to come to the most equitable con^ 
elusion upon the surest grounds. Accordingly all 
intention of sudden or extensive alterations vras 
disclaimed, all hasty and harsh measures rejected*. 
Mr. Pitt's opinion was remembered, when b& 

1L% 
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declared against any attempt at establishing hy 
authority what might be better accomplished by the 
imassisted operation of principles. Remedies were 
applied to such admitted evils as could be removed 
without the hazard of introducing others and greater 
in their stead. The principle of the poor-laws waft 
recognised in its full extent ; those laws which, as 
Mr. Whitbread well said, embodied in our statute** 
book -Uie great Christian maxim, of doing unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you ; 
those laws which were ' projected and carried intQ 

* execution under some of the wisest statesmen that 

* ever presided in the councils of any country ; and 

* which were not the sudden production of one par* 
' ticular time, but which had occupied the attention of 

* the legislature during the whole of Elizabeth's long 

* and prosperous reign.*' A recurrence to the spirit 
and letter of those laws, in distinguishing between 
the industrious pauper and the idle, was strongly 
recommended, and enactments were passed for bet- 
ter enabling the parochial authorities to make the 
necessary distinction. A reasonable expectation was 
held out, that an improvement in the condition and 
moral character of the labourers (each improving the 
other) would be effected by national education and 
by savings' banks, which were then both in progress ; 
and in this opinion the country rested, well satisfied 
with the diligence and discretion which had been 
exercised in the inquiry. Great exertions had been 
made meantime throughout the kingdom for allevi* 
ating the immediate distress, especially by employing^ 
hands, that must otherwise have been idle, in im- 
proving the public roads ; the paroxysm of the dis- 

* Mr. Whitbread's Speech on the Poor Laws, Feb. 19. 1807. 
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ease passed over ; and the nation seemed to feel 
something like ,hope, if not confidence, that the 
remedial measure which had been adopted would 
isoon reduce the evil within its ordinary bounds, 
and eventually raise the character and thereby 
better the condition of the poor. 

How far these hopes might have been realised if 
things had held on in their ordinary course during 
the last ten years, we have not been permitted to see, 
the steam-engine having, in its consequences, af- 
fected the peasantry as much as the manu^icturers, 
but with more direct and unequivocal injury. It 
has produced an immigi'ation of Irish labourers, 
who are brought over by the steam-packets at as 
cheap a rate per head as Irish pigs ; and who, as 
soon as they are landed, spread themselves over the 
country in all directions, ready to undertake any 
kind of work for any wages that may be given 
them ; and if they can get no wages, willing to 
labour for merely their day's food. The steam- 
packet, in the apt language of Sir Henry Pamell, 
may be called a floating-bridge, for the transport of 
such persons. And the immigration was not only 
infinitely increased, in consequence of the &cility 
which is thuis afforded, but other and fearful cir« 
cumstances have made it of a character totally dif- 
ferent from that of any former time. The men who 
formerly came over, came over in harvest time, a 
season in which all hands are in employ, insomuch, 
that when there existed severe statutes against roving 
labourers, certain exceptions were made on this ac- 
count. When that season was over, they returned 
to their own country, the wages which they had 
received enabling them to discharge the eiLto\\xo\vid^ 
rent screwed irom thenu TUe ipoot i'^'ow^ ^asafe 
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in hope and retorned m gladness, having woffcad 
cheerfully as well as willingly ; and though, perimpa, 
there might he a few more breaches of the peace 
during their stay, than occur at other iimes^ ike 
-weeks of their tarriance in England were, probably, 
to them the most peaceable, as well as the maot 
' profitaible, of the wWe year. This periodical pas- 
sage and lepassage, while it continued wr^iin 
bmuids, was highly benefidal to the one pec^pb, 
and, on the whole, not injurious to the other, it 
happened, however, some ninety years ago, thatihe 
. Jrish came in greater numbers than usual, looking 
,upon England as a land in which work and wages 
were always to be obtained ; and they let thensolviBB 
to any kind (^employment, at a lower * rate ifaan 
would either satisfy or suffice the English labounE. 
This was regarded by our poor as an invasion of 
thar patrimony ; it was, therefore, laid hold of as 4k 
cause for popular complaint by the disaffected, wfan^ 
■in the hope of overthrowing the minister, and sub- 
verting the Protestant succession, were at that time, 
upon occasion of the Gin Act, endeavouring to excite 
riots in London ; and in the disturbances whidk 
broke out, but were easily suppressed by a vigilaet 
^vemment, a cry was raised, of * Down with the 
Irish !' This manifestation of popular t^aapei^ 
.although, happily, no outrage ensued, appetirs 4o 
jiave dliecked the influx of Irish labourers ; nor, tiJl 
of late years, did any other evil arise from the auoir 
ber of those who came over here widi an intentioaa 
4>f tarrying, except some increase in the criminal 
kalendar, and in country charges for the removal qf 

* The master builders who were then engaged in erecting Shoreditdi 
ehxtreh, tomed off at once a great many faaads, and engaged IriA 
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But just BB the Bteam-packt 
, and, aa it were, bridged tl 
£bannel lor their passage, circiunslaiices, which k 
[ 1o the present irruptiou, rather than iinmigrotioii, I 
L Arcre beginning to operate ii " " 

He who desires to form for himself a just opinio^ I 
I cfthestateof Ireland, should penisetheDigestofths 1 
[ Evidence upon that great and momentous subject f 
[ hy Di. Pbelan and Mr. Martimer O'Sullivan — 
Lirork of such ft7«at utility, aiid so excellently pe^ 1 
I ^med, that even two pereons of their high charactw I 
md distinguished abiUties may be deemed to bW-l 
worthily employed themselves in executing ill 1 
t EHKre it may be seen, from the concurrent testimoirt 1 
I tff persons, otherwise sufficiently contiarious in o{^ I 
I MicNi, what has been the efiect of granting the electnC 1 
I Jnnchjse lo Roman Catholic h:ceholders of forOT I 
I, shillings a year. Were a statesman of Machiavellft ] 
L poweis (but under tile influence of better and wiser I 
F.'winciples than can be hoped for in an Italian of tlu ] 
K'Bfteenth oenlury) to compose a treatise upon i 
? tfovemment, he might draw examples tor the thema^ J 
wn all its parts, from the history of Ireland. But J 
KlKn in that history, which so abundantly excmpiifiM 
Tr*rery possible poUticaJ erro 

of K _ 

iS mispolicy than this is not to be found. Tlif ] 

rWKUt of a respectable yeomanry is one main caua^ I 

ifamong secondary causes) of the evils under whi^ 1 

'mi counlj^ suiters ; this measure has led the Ij 

" nstead of encouraging the growth of siiclj 1 
^yeomanry, ' to parcel out their land among a moU J 
iiof wretched cotters,' for the sake of political inflnq I 
tuea. ' The Hwairity of the FroleGtantai in IrelandL'L/ 
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says Mr. Blake (himself a Romanist), * is in the 
' strength of property against number ; what you 
' have done is to grant to the Roman Catholics a 
* privilege, in which number tells against property/ 
The immediate effect of the measure was, to give & 
great increase of power to the Irish aristocracy, than 
whom no men could possibly deserve it less ; the 
second, and not less certain consequence, was, to 
transfer that power to the priests, the only men who 
could possibly make a worse use of it 'I have 
' seen such freeholders,' says Archdeacon Trendi, 
' going into the coimty town in troops, at the time 
' of an election, with a little man mounted upon tt 
' wretched mule, and with a thonged whip, as if in 
' the act of driving them.- I do not say,' added he, 
' that I saw the man strike the poor people.' But 
this was the aristocratic driver ; the priest carries 
the whip for use I 

For a time the Irish gentry vied with each other 
in raising crops of these mushroom voters. The 
peasantry could not increase and multiply fester tlian 
suited the present viei^s of their short-sighted land- 
lords, and the ultimate ones of their fejr-sighted 
priests. The landlords had sown the dragon's teeth 
for the sake of a crop of heads, to be counted at 
elections. They had not taken into their considera* 
tion, that legs and arms, also, would be produced ; 
legs, which would march wherever the priest, or 
Captain Rock, might please to give the word of 
command; and arms, which, if employment were 
not devised for them, would find work for them- 
selves. Becoming suddenly, as it appears, sensible 
of this, they became as desirous to reduce the 
number of these tenants, as they ever were of iii^ 
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tnreasing them. If their own interest, for the welfkre 
of the miserable tenants themselves, should render 
this policy necessary, it must be carried into efi^ 
considerately, wisely, and humanely, with due pre- 
paration. A system that looks only to ejectment 
from Ireland, and deportation to England, wiH 
produce a state of things in both countries of which 
it is more easy to see the consequences than the end. 
When the population of Ireland was estimated 
at one million and a half, the wretched condition of 
the peasantry was such, that Swift wrote his Modest 
Proposal, treating it with a revolting irony, for 
which the wisdom of his views, the goQdness of his 
intention, and the bitterness of his heart, can scarcely 
obtain forgiveness. The wretchedness he describes, 
as produml by the * oppression of landlords, the 
' impossibility of paying rent without money ot 

* trade, the want of common sustenance, with neitheip 

* house nor clothes to cover them from the inde- 

* mencies of the weather, and the most inevitable 
' prospect of entailing the like, or greater miseries;- 

* upon their breed for ever ; the state of things being 

* such, as existed only in this one individual king«' 
^ dom of Ireland, and in no other that ever was, is; 

* or, I think, (says he,) ever can be upon earth *' 
The population is now computed at seven millions, 
of which one is believed * to obtain a livelihood by 
' mendicancy and plunder !'* and the great body Is 
in a state of extreme misery, destitute of what in 
England would be considered the necessaries of life; 
' It is a subject,' says Mr. Blackbume, * on which 
' an Englishman can scarcely be said to have the 
' materials even for belief.' As long as there was 
room to burrow and breed^ the increase of mia^t^xD^ 

* Digett of Sf ideace, yoU \n '^. \i* 



•cfvery succeeding generatioii mertly luspt pnoe with 
die increase of numbers ; but tbe aggravaticm hae 
:been tremendous from the time when the lawl 
began to be crowded, and the landholders in coo-- 
liequence began to think it expedient to thin liMdr 
estates, not in individual instances heire and thevt, 
bat systematically througfaout the country, fi'vcfy 
.proprietor att^s time conceives that it is his dear 
iBteiest to rid his estates of what he oonsidfirs a 
jfluperabundant population, and keep them free from 
it ; ii^ some cases, this, it may be feared, is <iie oi^ 
feeling they have upon the subject * The expokioii 
:' of ti^ superabundant population is now gen^railfy 
' considered the primary step, preparatory to 9Sk 

* other improvements ;' ^ it is universaUy adopted,' 
fiays* an Irish gentleman, * as the first measure, «ft 
-* the estate of every improver ; no plantadons^ no 
-* ditches, no walls, no improvements of any d^ 
' scription, can possibly be carried on, as I found 
' by experience, while that population is permitted 

* to continue on the property.' The custom of soch 
^ tenantry is to throw the ground into a sort of 
commonage, and when this gentleman attempted 
U) improve his estates, by planting, ditching, and 
fencing, without ejecting them, the planting he had 
to renew three times, the ditches were broken dowtt, 
and all that he did was destroyed. Above ekvtA 
hundred persons were ejected from that estate, 
mthout resistance on their part, because, havinff 
settled there during the proprietor's minority, ana 
by the permission, or raUier negligence, of caveies^ 
agents, the poor men themselves acquiesced in the 
justk^ of the proceeding; and as the proptv^of 
mas at the same time engaged in extenave works 
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embanking lands frum the sea, he was enabled to ■! 
jnaplaj a great many of them at eight pence a da/. 

many,' he says, ' having no means of earoiiu; J 
an honest hvelihood, resorted, from necessity, to J 
ittueving and vagabond habits for support.' Sucfk I 
experiment could not, he thought, have beeft I 
de with equal safety in either Tipperary, or CoriL I 
sr Limerick. In thnt latter county, however, tht J 
n is universally* acted upon; but in somk I 
it has been necessary to call in military aid*! 1 
■and ill others, murder and arson, more HibernieOf 1 
ensued. 1 

s it not a matter of extreme danger,' was Eiskel I 
iy the coininitteet, ' for any tenant, in the preseiJt J 
■^ state of the country, to lake possession of land troi4 I 
7* which others have been dispossesKed ?' ' TI^J 
'^greatest possible danger,' was the answer; * t I 
[think his life would be immediately sacrificedr I 
Is there not a combination existing among thb 1 
* population of the country, to co-operate in via* 1 
" dii^ve meaBures against any tenants takil 
|Kisseasion of lands, ftom which the former tenai 
have been turned out V ' It has been so as lon^ 
^ as I remember,' was the reply ; and that it had 
1 so from time immemorial, might have beeii 
ed, with equal truA. But at no former time 
the system been acted upon ; at no former time 
e the proprietors proceeded upon a determi- 
faution of thinning their tenantry, and throwing 
,^OWH their miserable hovels as soon as the leases 
ttii in. Tliere has been no (brmer misery resem- 
.bling it iu kind or in degree. ' A poor I man thus 

■ Fitll Rsporr, p. 338. + Tbird Report, p. 131. 

tFiM Deport, v.nG. 
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dismissed, with his ^unily, from his dwelling and 
land, with, perhaps, one or two cows, a few sheep, 
or a horse, the whole of which may not, at 
existing prices, be worth five pounds, seeks, in the 
first instance, to procure a lot of land firom some 
middle-man who has cleared the land of the 
pauper tenants whom he had previously ruined, 
and who is induced to take him as tenant, because 
he possesses a cow, a horse, or some sheep. The 
rent is such as the middle-man chooses to impose, 
the tenant being willing to promise anything rather 
than go into a town, where he knows he cannot 
find employment ; and hoping to get subsistence 
for a year or two on his new holding. But at the 
end of a year, all that he has is seized for his new 
master, and he is ultimately compelled to seek an 
asylum in some hovel or town, trusting for his 
support to the precarious chance of daily labour. 
This, it should be observed, is a favourable case— 
this is a year's respite firom utter destitution. Let 
us take the instance of a certain farm, that had 
forty families residing on it, thinned in this manner. 
The form might be five hundred acres, including 
a great deal of bad land. The forty families 
consisted of two hundred individuals. When the 
lease fell in, in pursuance of the general system 
adopted among the landlords, twenty-eight, or 
thirty of those families were dispossessed ; they were 
allowed to take with them the old roofs of the 
cabins, that is, the rotten timber and rotten straw, 
and with these they contrived to erect sheds upon 
the highway. The men could get no employment, 
and the women and children had no resource but 
to go begging ; and it was a most affecting sight, 
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to behold them upon the highway, not knowing 
where to go *. Well, then, might Mr. Tighe say 
before the committee, that it would be the boundea 
duty of the legislature to interfere, and check this 
system of thinning the population until some means 
were devised for saving the unfortunate people from 
the efiects of it, as now pursued ; that the peace 
of the country or the security of property is utterly 
incompatible with the existing state of the popu- 
lation ; that it is impossible for those who have 
anything in that country to be safe from plunder, 
or scenes worse than plunder, if something is no€ 
done, either by removal of the redundant popula* 
tion to places where they can honestly subsist, or 
some means of furnishing employment in Ireland 
provided ; that every day the labourers of Ireland, 
male and female, are flocking to England, ia 
search of employment ; that all who can find their 
way will come here; that this, or a system of 
pillage in Ireland, or extinction by famine and 
disease, must be the consequence ; and that, from 
one or other of these consequences there is na 
escaping, unless the people are sent to the colonies, 
or employment found for them at home/ 
This latter measure (though as a subsidiary means 
of great importance, and never to be neglected) could, 
in the present crisis of the evil, produce only tem-^ 
porary relief, and that but in a slight degree. Even 
the former, though certain and permanent in its^ 
effect, must be gradual. Meantime, till one or other, 
or both, be put in execution, the debarkation of 
these wretched outcasts upon the British shores will 
be continued. It is worthy of remembrance, that 

• First Report, p. 3li, 
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Iceknd suffisred at one time fivmi ft nnisaneft of tte 
flame kind, occasioned by the magistraleB and 
paiishroffioe^ on the wealem ooasts of EnglMidy 
who, * fiNT a good while, fi^owed the tsade of 

* exporting thither their supemumeiary beggan^ in' 

* OfAec (saysSwift) to adyaneetheEnglishProtosfcaHf 

* intefest among us, and these th^ are so kind a* to" 
^.send over gratis, and duty free. I have had the 
' honour (he says) more than onoe to attend. Ifti^e' 
*■ cargoes of them from Chester to Dublin, and I. w 

* then so ignorant as to give my opinion that ow 
*•■ city should receive them into Biidew^, and» after" 
\ a month's residmce, having been well whipt tmke' 
*' a day, led with bread and water, and put to hard' 
^ labour, they should be returned honestly bade as' 

* cheap as they came/ The proposed remedy wooid 
have fallen upon the wrong parties ; for however' 
richly these vagabonds might have deserved sueh 
fare with such accompaniments, they were not the' 
delinquents in this case : but Swift would not 
seriously have advised it ; he was one of those men 
who speak severely and act compassionately, cased' 
in as hard a husk as the cocoa-nut, but with the' 
milk of human kindness in the kernel. The' 
nuisance which he describes proceeded from an 
abuse of power on the part of certain local autho- 
rities, for which they might haVe been punished by 
damages, and which, no doubt, was efi^tually 
checked as soon as it was<x>mplained of The pre- 
sent immigration of paupers into Great Britain ia 
qf infinitely greater magnitude and moment. Thai 
was a local nuisance ; this is a public evil, .the evil 
effect of an evil cause, .and, in its turn, the causa, 
of other effects as evil. Its immediate tendency is 
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tty ledufie the wages of labour, which are zAretdy 
muriously low, and thereby to debase the Eagli^ 
and Scotdk labourers to the condition of the Irish,.. • 
that is, to the lowest condition in which anknal li^ 
« oan be sup^rted. Born and bred in wi«i.tchednes0^ 
the Irish are contented to live without those dceent 
eomforts, the want of which would shame a 
Scotchman or an Eln^lishman. Not less direct is 
the tendency of this deportation to worsen the moral 
habits of our own people, a mischief which is^^ 
ccmif^ned of by the Scotch witnesses; and fi)r il» 
effects upon the public peace, we need not go tor 
Scotland for evid^Mse. There is another things to^ 
be borne in mind. It was part of the operatioBft 
designed by the Irish conspirators, in 1798, to sendi 
ov^ as great a number of United Irishmen into this 
country as could be done without exciting suspicion i 
and to have a chosen and sworn body of Uiem in 
London, ready to co-operate in an insurrectioa 
which they rdlied upon their English associates for 
raising, and in which these Irish were to take upon^ 
themselves the most desperate part of the execution,' 
though they were to be kept wholly ignorant o^ 
what that precise service was till the time of action* 
came. We have seen by what causes the present 
influx is occasioned; neither faction nor treason' 
have produced it, nor the ever-restless policy of the' 
Romish priesthood. But Action and treason ars; 
ready to take advantage of it ; and he must know 
little of the policy of the Romi^ church who can 
suppose that it is not on the watch for every oppor- 
tunity of increasing the number of Roman Catholica 
in Great Britain. And if there could be a doubt 
of the disposotioA wiUi which their canstant debasAoi^ 
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tioa vpoB oup eoa^ is regalxied by the movers of 
mischief in Ireland, they have removed it by their 
public speeches. The Guy Fautites in that country, 
who carry on their operations, not secretly and by 
IsMikem-light^ but in broad day, in defiance of the 
government and of the laws, — who pass and print 
their resolutions for intimidating- the members of 
the legislature, and who pubUsh, with perfect itaipu-* 
Bity,^^ harangues which would be deemed treasonable 
by any other government under heaven, and would 
not have escaped punishment fh)m a British go-> 
vemment in any other age ; these men have boasted 
of the number of their countrymen in England, and 
reminded us that they are able, upon occasion, to- 
make a glorious bonfire of London ! 

This consideration belongs to another subject 
How to prevent the immigration of an ejected and 
destitute population into a country already burdened 
with the great and increasing numbers of its own 
poor, is a pressing question which may be calmly 
considered. * It thwarts no common or private 
* interest among us,' and, therefore, if any question 
may be examined dispassionately in this distempered 
nation, this may be so discussed. All parties may 
come to it with ^r minds, and the sincere desire 
of adopting the best remedial measures, as they 
would for stopping the plagUe, if the anti-contagion 
philosophers had succeeded in obtaining a bill for 
its free importation. When any of these luihappy 
strangers fail to obtain a livelihood, we know that 
they may be sent back to Ireland ; and that, 
although the poor-laws do not extend to that part 
of the united kingdom, the old law of England, by 
wJuch every parish is bound to maintain its owft 
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)[)oor, holds as good* there as any oth^ part of oui^ 
common law, a point which the proprietors, perhaps, 
have not been accustomed to consider, but which 
they, and especially the large class of absentees, 
would do well to bear in mind. But to pass these 
poor creatures back, objects of compassion as they 
are, were a miserable expedient. ^ The practice of 

* sending back vagabonds to their parish,' said Sir 
Josiah Child, * I have seen many years to signify 

* as much as ever it will, which is just nothing of 

* good to the kingdom in general, or the poor 
' thereof, though it be sometimes to some of them a 
' punishment without effect.' This would be the 
Case if Ireland could possibly support the swarms 
of which the landholders are now endeavouring to 
rid themselves ; and, in point of fact, when any of 
these outcasts are reshipped from one port, they 
make their way back to another as speedily ad 
possible. They are not only eager themselves to 
come over, but others are eager to send them ; 
' subscriptions are raised in Ireland for the purpose 
\ of landing these miserable outcasts upon our coasts, 
' and fearing that, if sent in large quantities t, they 

* might be returned, the mode pursued was to send 
' them over by forties, giving them money to pay 

* their way, and support them a few days.' Some 
means for preventing such an exportation might be 
devised, but none that could preserve this country 
from a very mischievous influx of such people. 
Moreover, we have taken Ireland for better for 
Worse, and mast bear the worst consequence of the 

* Swift has some excellent remarks upon this subject, ia his Proposal 
for giving Badges to Beggars, 
-t Third Report, p. 46. 
VOL. II. ^ 
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Union till we have made the beeiof k, as it is ouv 
duty to do. 

Now it is in Tain to hope for any such improve* 
ment in the state of Iceland as might render it 
possible to support its present numbers there at their 
present rate of increase, liiis would be impossible, 
even if the county were secure and tranquil ; but 
it will oeY&t be secure while it is under the dominion 
€^ sudi a priesthood ; nor can it ever be tranquU 
while every political incendiary is allowed to run 
amiLck. So much for Ireland. Here in Great 
Britain, though we have two sister churches strongs 
enough, by God% blessing, to preserve us frota that 
worst of all tyrannies, and though we live imder thO; 
laws, the truth nevertheless must not be dissembled,. • 
that the same disease of pauperism exists, and both 
in Scotland afid England is spreading, altiaough in 
a less, still in a formidable, degree. 

In Swift's days, Ireland was ' the only Christian 

* country where people, contrary to the old maxim,. 

* were the poverty and not the riches of the nation ; 

* and where the blessing of ^* increase and multiply'' 

* was by man converted into a curse.' England 
and Scotland are in a similar condition now ; the 
drcumstanoes which have brought them to it are 
diiierent, but the effect is the same, diiiering only in 
degree, and rapidly approaching to that same 
degree of the lowest degradation. Far greater 
numbers might be supported by the land even in 
Ireland, but not under the existing arrangements of 
society ; and those arrangements cannot undergo 
any great or sudden change without bringing on 
evils more dreadful than that which at this time 
calls for the prompt interference of government^ 
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and which, by such interferraioe, may be soon 
alleviated, and eventually removed. But till theie^ 
be that interference, ii is increaang, and will con- 
tinue to increase. You cannot check population. 
Miserable poverty tends only to accelerate it, for it 
is only among the middle classes that prudential 
restraint is found ; and, if it be accioately affirmed^ 
that the proportion of marriages in England ia 
smaller than in almost any other country, the 
inference is &x from consolatory ; it would follow, 
that in those classes that consideration is regarded 
too much, for among the poor it is almost totally 
unknown. There are few labourers of either sex 
who live to old age unmarried, . . scarcely any, it has 
been said, c^ tolerable character ; and this remark 
may be confirmed by any person's observation. It 
is in vain, by any prospective enactment, such as eco- 
nomists have proposed, to war against a propensity 
which, taken in all its bearings and consequences^ 
is far more frequently a means of elevating and 
purifying human nature, (blessed be God, who, 
in His wisdom and His goodness, has appointed 
that it should be so !) than of lowering and de- 
praving it. It is idle, or worse than idle, to dream 
of checking it by pulling down cottages, the want 
of which in sufficient numbers has been justly 
noticed by Sir Egerton Brydges as one of the 
most cruel characteristics of the times. ' Thus to 

* deprive the poor of comfortable habitations, may 
^ be a shifl resorted to,' says Mr. Courtenay, * by 
' farmers and others in the middling classes, for 

* preventing them from gaining settlements ; but 

* surely it is not equally probable that the owners 

* of landed estates would have recourse to thia 
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* revolting and distressing method of lightening 

* the chitrgfe upon their property/ 

^' 'Sti6h VioTerit means may be possible in Ireland, 
#here the pressure is greater than it was in the 
days of thatt king who employed St. Fechin in 
time 6f famine to pray* for a plague that might 
thin the pebple ! There they can march their ejected 
l^upers to the coast, as St. Patrick, on a former 
memorable clearance, drew the lower and less 
dangerous produce of the soil to Cruach-phadraig. 
But, in England, where no such scheme of whole- 
sale deportation can be attempted, let it be borne 
in mind, that, in proportion as you diminish & 
village population by such nieans, you increase 
the number of those who hang loose upon society 
in towns, and prey upon it as vagrants or as 
criminals. 

Let it be remembered, too, that early marriages 
among the poor have, at least, the effect of keeping 
down the proportion of illegitimate births, . . which 
is estimated at one in twenty ; and that, however 
inconvenient they may be, at present, in the order 
of society, whatever renders them so, is so far inju- 
rious to human happiness, . . is so far an evil, . . is so 
far indicative of something faulty, something erro- 
neous in society ; for they are in the order of 
nature, which may never with impunity be contra- 
vened. Here it is, that the poor have some com- 
pensation for the inequality of their lot. The do- 
mestic affections are not foregone by them, as they 
are of necessity by so many, and of supposed 
necessity by so many more, in the middle and 

• The prayer, we are assured, took effect ; it carried off two-tliixds 
pT the vhole nation, and the king and the saint among thera. 
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higher ranks of life. Those feelings,>,the v^lue ^lyi 
importance of which can bjit faintly, bf; ^reiiended 
while they lie undeveloped ii:\,the dep^fi of. PW 
being, are not pent up in the poor, b^t are, called 
forth in their natural course ;. .fliey ^ri^. wojrtU 9,\\ 
that is paid for them, even when: they cost us mos^^f 
An English gentleman, in his evide|ioe before thiB 
committee, repeated, with satisfaction, aft answe,ir, 
which he had received from. many of the poo^p i^ 
his parish, when he had reasoaed w^itb them upqq 
the ill consequences of early marri^tges ; he l)s^ 
the gratification, he said, of hearing them sayj 

* You are quite right; the earlier we marry,, th^ 

* sooner we shall have a family, whp w:iU h^ 

* tripping up our heels ; and turniijg us into ^f^ 

* poor-house, and taking our work from u{? !* * 
This gentleman's evidence is of great importance, 
evincing him to be a truly valuable, as well as abl^ 
and active, member of society ; but, in regardiuS 
such a reply with pleasure, he felt as a. mer^ 
political economist, losing sight of higher cons}-^ 
derations. Sorry, indeed, should we be if such a 
reply were to be taken as a sample of English 
feeling, . . mortified for our national character, . ^ 
hopeless for our country, if we could believe , th^t 
the fiflh commandment were so set aside in practico 
among the poor ! The answer of an Irish peasaA(« 
if he be reasoned with in the same strain, is inv«^ 
riably to this tenor t; ' Sure, children are th^ 

* greatest blessing a poor man can have : they are 

* a help to him as they grow up ; and keep hiip 

* from starving when he grows old !' If the 

• First Report, p. 641. 
t Keating's Letter to Mi. QoulWtn,^. ^*^. 
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English labourer, who has the poor-rates to rely 
on, (and relies on them, under their present admi- 
nistration, too readily,) is not moved by this 
latter consideration, the former, nevertheless, exists, 
;for him, in its full force. It has been said by a 
writer, whom this part of his subject has warmed 
into true eloquence, that in that station (^society, 

* the parental afiections exist, perhaps, in thdr 
^greatest vigour; and that the attachments of 

* lower life, where, independent of attachment, 

* there is so little to enjoy, iar outstrip the divided, 

* if not exhausted, sensibility of the rich and 

* great.*' This is true, so &r as it compares the 

* Summary View of the Report and Evidence relative to the Foqr 
Laws, by S. W. Niooll, Yark, 1818. In praising the eloqnenee of this 
writer, we had the foUowiif passage ia miad, eontraatiiig tbe moriil 
and religious education of a charity -school, with that which may and 
ought to be, and by a little inspectioo and encouragement from those 
whom it greatly coneems, might easily, and generally, be Imparted at 
borne. 

* I listen with great xeserve to that system of moral instractiof, 

* which has not social a£fection for its basis, or tbe feelings of the heart 
' for its ally. It is not to be concealed that every thing may be taught 

* and yet nothing learnt; that systems, planned with care, and execated 

* with attention, may evaporate into mimeaniog forms when the imagi* 

* nation is not soused, or the sensibility impressed. 

' Let OS suppose the children of the district school, nurtured with 

* that superabundant care, which such institutions, when supposed to 

* be well conducted, are wont to exhiMt. They rise with the dawn; 

* after attending to the calls of cleanliness, prayers follow ; then a 
'lesson; thai breakfast; then work, till noon liberates them for, 
' perhaps, an hour, from the walls of their prison, to the walls of their 

* prison*court. Dinner follows, and then, in course, work, lessons, 

* snpper, prayers ; at length, after a day, dreary and dull, the couater* 
*^part of every day which has preceded, and of all that are to foUoW, 

* the children are dismissed to bed. 

* This system may construct a machine, but it will not form a man. 

* Of what does it consist ? Of prayers parroted without one sentiment 
'in accord with the words nXVeied*, oi vawal lectures, nrhich the under- 
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peasant with 



-— * t\e high born/or UnwetA^ym 

* Who looks tipon his dtUdren, oaeh one led 

' Bj its gay handmaid, from the kif h akore, 

* And hears them oace a day * ;' 

but it &ils, with relation to the middle and happier 
ranks c^ life, to whom circumstances allow, and 
who allow themseWes, leisure fi>r the only earthlj 
enjoyment that can wholly satisfy the heart of man. 
There is more of this in humble life,. . more. of 

* standiig does not eoBpvehend, or the heart fed ; of endlees bodifjf 
*■ constranit, iototeraUie to yoothfoi Tiracity, and i^jariooe to the fer- 

* feetion of the hamaa frame. 

* The coitage day may not present so imposing a scene; no decent 

* uniform ; no wdl-trinnned lochs ; no glossy skin; no united response 

* of handnds of eoajoiaed voices ; no lengthened piocessioni,misnaa0Gl 
' exercise ; hut if it has less to strike the eye, it has far more to engafs 

* the heart A tri£e in the way of cleaaliness must suffice; the prayer 

* is not forgot ; it is, perhaps, imperfectly repeated, and eonfasedly 

* understood ; hut ft ianot mattered as a Tain sound ; it is an earthlj 

* parent that tda <^a heaveolyoae; duty, loTe, ohedieoee, are not 
:* words wTtheat meaaiogi when repeated hy a mother to her chUd . 

* To God,, the Great Unknown Being, who made all things, all thanks* 

* all praise, all adoration is due. The young religionist may be, in 

* some measure, bewildered hy all this ; his notions laay he obseore ; 

* but his feeiings will be mused, aid the foundatioD, ut least, <ti tme 

* piety will be laid. 

* Of moral instrnetion, the child may be taught less at home than at 

* school; but he wiB be taught better; that is, whatever he is taught 
' he will fe^ ; he will not have abstract pcopositians of duty coldly 

* presented to his mind, bat pveeept and praotice will be coojetaed 

* what he is told it is right to do, will be instantly d<Mie. Sometimes? 

* the operative principle on the child's mind will be love, sometimes fear, 

* sometimes habitual sense of obedience, and it is always something that 

* will impress, always something that wiU be remembend. 

^ Let it not be imagined that I am wiUtag to depreciate the benefits 

* of ordinary juvenile education; 1 estimate them, I trost, at their full 

* value, and only say, to the theory of the school— add the practical 

* inflttenca of domestic feeling.*— p. 57— ^9. 

* Landor. 
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this virtue, and of the happiness whidii^is its sure 
reward, than. they who look only_ upon, the surface 
of things ari^ apt to imagine. Rewards were pro- 
posed in the better days of agriculture, by the 
Bedfordshire Agricidtural Society, for such men as 
should have brought up the largest families upon 
the wages of labour, widiout parochial relief Mr. 
Wiiitbread assented to the proposal, without ex- 
pecting that it would bring forth any claimants'. 
At the first distribution, he was surprised to find 
' swarms of candidates for the inspection of theif 

* certificates ; those certificates having been re- 

* quired, in a way to preclude the possibility of 

* fraud ;* and he was not less affected by the 
emotion manifested, even to tears, by those to 
whom the rewards were adjudged. He could not, 
he says, help exclaiming to the farmers about him : 

* Do you see this sight ? Could you have believed 

* the existence of these men, if they had not been 

* produced before your eyes ? Let it be a lesson to 

* us ! Tlie idle, the profligate, and the clamorous, 

* are constantly obtruding themselves upon our 

* notice. They defraud, irritate, and fatigue us, 
' and we are apt to judge and condemn all their 

* brethren in consequence of this misconduct. 
' Virtue is patient, silent, and unobserved.' The 
alehouse and the poor-house, smuggling and 
poaching, and the poison of the liberal press, which 
is carried everywhere, are doing all that can be 
done to sap and destroy this virtue and this hap- 
piness ; the more needful is it, that every endeavour 
should be made for preserving and promoting 
that on which the public weal depends. 

Extreme poverty also saps and destroys it ; and 
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to that degree of poverty the condition of the la- 
bourer is tending, and must be brought, unless 
channels are opened for a constant and regulated 
stream of emigration. For population must and 
will go on increasing. No laws nor regulations can 
prevent this. As Lord Haversham said once, in 
parliament, upon a different subject, ' A man might 
* as well endeavour to stop the tide at Gravesend 
' with his thumb/ We may smile and wonder at 
the check positive, or, rather, superlative, which 
was gravely proposed last year, in Germany, by 
the counsellor of government, Weinhold, whom 
Mr. Malthus has frightened out of his wits : and 
we may shudder at the application of Mr. Malthus's 
doctrines, made by certain wretches of the radical- 
school, for whose writings, the pillory and a pelting 
shower of popular indignation would have been 
the deserved and proper punishment, if there were 
not some offences of such a nature, that it is better 
they should go unpunished in this world, than be 
brought into light and notice. The poor will cour 
tinue to increase and multiply, notwithstanding 
the schemes of madmen and the devices of men 
who are the opprobrium of humanity. The dimi- 
nution in the rate of mortality, which, by whatever 
causes to be explained, has certainly taken place, 
and, to a great degree, within the last half century, 
accelerates this increase ; and nothing can be more 
preposterous than to suppose it can be checked. 
Even those moral and prudential considerations 
which, while the poor are miserably poor, never 
will be regarded, would little tend to lessen it, 
could they be made as prevalent and as influential 
as it is most desirable they should be . T\ve^ n^«>S^^ 
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Tender marriages less early and kss .iiii]wa¥ideHl» 
but not less numeroBs, rot les» prolific. The 
better jou. make men. . tiie more you improve tkcir 
moral natore..the more surely will they yearn 
alter the enjoyment of domestic affection ; and it 
is ascertained, as the result of obaervalioB*, ob an 
«xlensiYe scale, that whether women marry aa soon 
as they are marriageable, or ain or seven years 
later, they hare just as mnokj childrea in the coufse 
of a certain time. Marriages, ;theffefose, wImb 
prudentially deferred, woukl have the caweMeat 
effect among the poor, of bettering their coadkion, 
but not of keeping down their nambers. The poor 
are the prolific portion <^thecomnimky. Increase 
and multiply they will and must ; it ia in Mie order 
of nature and of ProvideBee that Ihey should ; 
and woe be to the nation^ whose institutions should 
strive against that order ! Our duty is to provide 
for this necessary increase ; and the time is fiist 
approaching, when this must be regarded as one 
of the most important parts of the business of the 
state. Because it has not been so regarded in 
time, it is^ that the increase of population, instead 
of a blessing, is to us an evil at this crisis,* .^reat, 
pressing, and all but insupportable. 

There is another point which should be im- 
pressed upon the public : that, as this natural 
increase must be expected to go on, so also will 
those causes continue, which are operating' for the 
increase of pauperism, and^ consequently, of indi- 
vidual misery, extensive wretchedness, and na- 
tional distress. Machinery will be brought still 
further into competition with human labour : in the 

• Minates ofETidence ouYutally Soc-eties, 1827, p. 42. 
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present state of mechenical seience {aad, let itt 
add, of political science also !) this is Inevitable ; 
and not less certain is it, that we shall consequently 
su^r at intervals, more or less frequent, und^ 
that disease, which, in its hot (it, is mistaken for 
a symptom of public health, and in its cold one, 
«hakes the body <^ the nation like an agae. The 
jspirit of trade is sh(Mi-sighted and 'rapacious* 
There was a curious example of this in Canada* 
when that profinoe belonged to the French. The 
trade of hunting was pursued with such eagerness, 
for the sake of t^kins, that several species <^ animall 
were wholly extirpated from the country within 
the hunters' nuige, and the storehouses of Quebec 
were filled with peltry in such abimdanee, that the 
whole demand of France could not take off the 
fiFupply. Manu&ctoring greediness sacrifices a, 
•scaler species ! At this very time, when the trade* 
barome^is but beginning to rise from its lowest 
point of depression, the Manchester newspi^rK 
put forth a dii^ay of our productive powers as if 
for exultation : they tell us, that there ure in the 
United Kingdom fifty-ei^it thousand looms pro- 
pelled by water and steam, and that they are 
manufacturing at a rate which, allowing six yards 
for the yeuty consumption of one person, would 
supply 62,700,000 persons per cmnum ! There 
is a popular belief that the foundations of some of 
our most splendid and venerable edifices are hud 
upon wo(>^>acks : one might suppose, that t^ 
^reat ^rieofBritish prosperityrested uponcotlon ; 
that the two purposes for which human beings are 
sent into this work!, are to manufedure it and to 
wear it; that the proper definitioiv oi xoaxv S& ^ 
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^^nu%t^ring animal^ and that the use for which 
children arc created is to feed power-looms ! 

, Sp )oi^g then as men in trade are aetuated by 
sel^hne^s, which is the spirit of trade,., and as 
^mpetition, which is the life of trade, continues 
i^irestrained, so long will a manufacturing country 
t^ liable . to the distress that arises from having 
gverstocked its markets ; and a great part of the 
ii;igenuity of this country, and no small part of its 
capital also, will continually be employed in bring- 
ing, on this distress. But we must not suppose, 
that ingenuity of this kind is confined to Great 
Britain, or that British capital can be kept at home 
if channels are opened for employing it ad van- 
tfigeously abroad. Manufacturing is an evil only 
in its abuse : within certain bounds it is essentitd 
^.the cultivation and improvement and prosperity 
of a,, nation; and as no nation can become eith^ 
highly civilized or permanently powerful without 
manufactures, so we may be assured, that no great 
or rising nation will long be Cuutented to receive 
from another country such articles of general use 
as it can manufacture for itself There are secrets 
in trade which depend upon some accidental dis- 
covery, or upon some art of manual dexterity, not 
discoverable by any research ; and these secrets 
may be kept, .till they are purchased or betrayed 
But in the present state of the material sciences 
(would that other knowledge kept pace with 
them !) there can be no secrets in mechanics or in 
chemistry. Whatever processes may be diaeovelred 
by our chemists, the chemists of other countries 
can detect ; whatever improvements may be made 
in our machinery, the engineers of other countries 
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Can imitate. Write, and orate, and legislate as wiS 
will upon the principles of free trade, there is no 
government (except our own) whibh will not act 
upon the plain principle, that the plain and dii^tt 
advantage of its own subjects ought to be its 
primary consideration in such things. If skill bfei 
wanting for the first attempts, they will ilnport from 
us, not our work, but our artificers ; for thkt' st^ch 
persons can be prevented by penal laws fronfi 
carrying their ingenuity wherever they may think 
it will be best rewarded, is now an admitted 
impossibility. The woollen, which was the grea^; 
staple manufactory of England till the cOtton kgid 
began, was thus carried to the Palatinate, about 
a century and a half ago, and to Portugal a littW 
later : both attempts failed, from causes which it fs 
not necessary here to explain : but in our owri 
days. Englishmen have settled on the continent,' 
and in more places than one taught the people to 
rival our finest cloths. There are already sufficient 
grounds for supposing that this will soon be thef 
case with the manufactory of cotton also : capital 
alone is wanting; and capital will find its way 
from England, wherever it can advantageously bS 
employed : the knowledge that it is so employed 
to the detriment of their own country will not 
prevent men from thus employing it. Mammon 
has a large family ; and his children, wherever the>^ 
may thrive, are ready to write over their door, with 
liudlow, * omne solum nobis patria quia Patris /* * 
It appears, then, that in the present circumstances 
of Great Britain, all things are tending to the 
increase of pauperism, and that even seasons of 
prosperity, as we call them, vrhich. svjs^xl'^^X ^qx ^ 
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time, have the sure eflEect of accelerating the increase 
afterwards. We are not arguing without certain 
data upon which to proceed, as Mr. Whitbread 
was, when he first took up the subject of the Poor 
Laws, doubting whether our population had aug« 
mented, and inclining, on the contrary, to think that 
it had decreased ; . . we know that it has increased, is 
increasing, and cannot be diminished: we know 
also the extent of the increase, and the rate at which 
it advances. We know that machinery must come 
more and more into competition with humaa 
labour, and that seasons of over-production, and 
then of consequence stagnation, will continue ta 
succeed each other in miserable alternation ; that. 
In proportion as other nations manu&cture for 
themselves, which every powerful, every prosperous, 
every ambitious and intelligent and rising nation is 
endeavouring to do, hands must be thrown out of 
employment here : that agriculture is &r more 
likely to be depressed than encouraged, even if other 
things continued in their present state ; that agri- 
cultural distress acts always to the injury of the 
manufacturer, and that when manufactures are 
depressed, such depression, in like manner, operates 
injuriously upon the husbandman. Meantime, an 
immigration of Irish outcasts is going on, and 
systematically supported, which keeps down the 
wages of both classes, and which, if it proceeds 
unchecked, must surely and speedily reduce the 
English labourer to the wretched condition of the 
Irish, that is, to the very lowest condition in which 
(luman beings have ever existed in any country 
calling itself civilised and Christian. These causes 
alone might but too well justify a fear that tb^ 
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foundatiaiis of society will give way, and the whole 
fabne be brought dowii» even if the sappens and 
miners were not continually at work, the battering* 
ram shaking its walls, and the dry-rot impleading in 
its main beams and timbers ! 

For theeviks, however, of a redundant population^ 
and the pauperism which this and other concurrent 
causes have produced, there is the sure remedy of 
emigration, for which our situation, our maritime 
means, and our extensive agonies afford dualities 
greater than have ever been possessed by any other 
people. Prosperity must of itself ere long have 
enforced us to use this remedy, the inconvenience 
of crowded numbers being an attendant ' upon. 

* happy times,' a3 Lord Bacon says, ' and an evil 

* effect of a good cause.' So that great statesman 
said, when addressing James I. upon those plan* 
tations in Ireland which laid the foundation for all 
the prosperity that Ireland has yet enjoyed. 

* An efiect oi peace in fruitful kingdoms,' said he^ 

* when the stock oi people, receiving no consump- 

* Uon nor diminution by war, doth continually 

* multiply and increase, must, in the end, be a 
' surcharge or overflow of people, more than the 

* territories can well maintain ; which many times 

* insinuating a general necessity and want of means 
' into all estates, doth turn external peace into 
' internal troubles and seditions. Now what aa 
*■ excellent diversion of this inconvenience is minis* 

* tered, by God's providence, to your majesty, in 
*. this plantation of Ireland, wherein so many families 

* may receive sustentation and fortune, and the 
' discharge of them also out of England and 

* Scotland may prevent many seeds of future ^x^>ax- 
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* 'batiotts : so that it is as if a man were troubled 
' for the avoidance of water from the places where 

* be hath built his house, and afterwards should 

* advise with himself to cast those waters, and to 

* turn them into floods, pools, or streams, for plea- 
' sure, provision, or use. So shall your majesty, 

* on this work, have a double commodity, in the 

* avoidance of people here, and in making use of 

* them there.* 

But it were superfluous to adduce authorities ; 
the remedy is as obvious as the necessity for having 
recourse to it is urgent. 

Abundant evidence upon every point connected 
with this subject has been collected by the com- 
mittee, and the substance and result of their inquiries 
are very ably condensed in their Reports. Pull 
information has been laid before them respecting 
the demand for labour, and the advantages which 
are oflered to emigrants in the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, at Prince Edward's Island, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in New South Wales, and in Van 
Diemen*s Land * ; countries, some of which are 
extensive enough to afibrd ample room for all our 
swarms, and for their own increase, for an indefinite 

* It ought to be remarked, bat with a different feeling, that the 
committee examined Sir Robert Wilson concerning the plfln of the 
Columbian Agricaltaral Association, and also Mr. Stewart, Secretary 
to the said Association: (one of the joint stock companies which 
sprung up abont three years ago, like muith rooms, or rather, toad* 
stools: ) published a map of the intended settlement, and another of 
Columbia, (at the pnblic expensie, as it appears,) showing the spots 
M'h'xch had been granted to the Company, and thus lent, in some degree, 
the sanction of the committee to a scheme which proved alaiost as fatal 
to those who were decoyed into the adventure, as the notable project 
ofBir GregoT Mac Qregor, Cacique, or Prince of Poyais ! 
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length of time before us. They have ascertaised at 
what rate of expense per head Amities -may be coo- 
veyed to the nearest or to the remotest of these 
possessions, and the cost of setding them' in the 
North American colonies, with everything neoessary 
for establishing themselves, and with rations for 
fiHeen months. They have proposed that the settler 
should repay the whole expense of his removal and 
location by annual payments, either in money or in 
produce, commencing three years after he has been 
actually located, with ten shillings, and adding the 
same amount yearly, till the anniml payment comes 
to four pounds, after which it is no longer to be 
received in kind, but in money *. That the emi- 
grants will be able to make such repayment is consir 
dered certain by all the witnesses who are acquainted, 
with the state of the country, and the facts necessary 
for forming an opinion upon the subject; that they 
will be willing so to do appears from the applicants 
themselves, who have declared that they acknow- 
ledge the justice of stich an arrangement, and are 
sensible of the benefit wliich they should derive 
from it, and are desirous of being removed up(m 
such terms. The conmiittee recommend a pecuniary 
advance, in the nature of a loan, for the purpose of 
facilitating a regulated system of emigration upoa 
this principle. They remark, that the English 
witnesses concur as to the expediency of raising a 
fiind t * upon the security of the poor-rates,' toward 

* * An actual repaymenrt of money, to be tnuumitted to England, is 
*not contemplated; bnt a payment which should be applied in the 

* colony, for purposes which it is not necessary to defray exclusiyely 

* from the fands of the mother country.*— i^Vrit Repertt p. 7. 

t 'On the principle of the money permitted to be raised under &tr«. 

* S torges Bourne's Act,* 

VOL. II. 1 
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the expense of renumng paupers by emigration ; 
-and they quote the opinioii of Mr. Malthus, ' that 
^ parishes would aet prudently as regards their 

* interest, in charging their poor-rates far tiiis 

* purpose, and that even a national tax would be 
^ justifiable for it, if a bore probability existed of the 

* yacuuin not being filled up/ But when a patient 
is suffering from plethora and in danger crf'apojriexy, 
where is the medical practitioner who would be 
withheld from bleeding him, becanser nature may 
again in a short time surcharge the vessels which 
had been thus relieved ? A regular as well as a 
regulated system of ^nigration is required in the 
-«tage of society which we have attained : it becomes 

as necessary in the economy of a state as of an 
ant-htU, or a bee-hive. 

The same readiness to incur present expense, 
for the purpose of present relief, and in the hope of 
future security, has not been found in Scotland. 
There, the committee say, * it appears, from the 

* concurrent testimony of all the witnesses, that a 

* general disinclination would be fek to advance 
^ any sum for facilitating emigration.* There is a 
strong disposition among the people to emigrate, 
and no people make more valuable settlers than 
the Scotch ; but there is no disposition in the 
country to assist in removing them ; and pressing 
as the applications are from the suffering manu- 
facturers in that part of the United Kingdom, the 
want of that disposition has prevented the com- 
mittee from proposing any scheme for their relief, 
otherwise than as they may be eventually relieved, 
by turning from them the tide of Irish immigration. 
Happily, in Ireland there is not the same ditticalty *, 
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the evil indeed is far more pressing, and the cause 
of that evil permanent, without any such alternation 
as a year of prosperous commerce affords to the 
manufacturers in the Lowlands. No doubt is en- 
tertained that the Irish proprietors will contribute 
toward the expense of a system which is the only 
one by which their estates can be disburthened of a 
destructive population. The local contributions 
are proposed by the committee to be employed in 
the removal of the emigrant to the coast, and in 
the cost of his passage ; the rest to be undertaken 
by government. Previous experiments, which have 
succeeded well, have shewn what arrangements 
may best be followed, and at what expense ; and 
beginning, as they propose, with 4000 families 
(allowing five to each family) in the first year, in- 
creasing the number to 6000 in the second, 9000 
in the third year, they calculate that each succeed- 
ing emigration will be fed by the surplus food 
produced by the preceding shoal. Finally, the 
committee propose, that a board of emigration be 
formed in London, having agents in Great Britain^ 
Ireland, and the Colonies acting under their di- 
rection ; and they state, in the strongest manner, 
their deep conviction, that whatever may be the 
immediate and urgent demands from other quarters, 
it is vain to hope for any permanent and exten- 
sive advantage from any system of emigration, 
which does not primarily apply to Ireland, whose 
population, unless some other outlet be opened to 
them, must shortly fill up every vacuum created 
in England or Scotland, and reduce the labouring 
classes to an uniform state of degradation and 
misery. 
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ESSAY XL 
ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 



The question upon which Lord GrenviUe's ad* 
ministratioii Yentured to try their strength vfiih the 
liing, and in which they were compelled to yield 
not only the measure in dispute, but their aur 
thority also, increased the load c^ unpopularity- 
under which they laboured. After the manner in: 
which the subject of Catholic Emancipation had 
previoudy been waived, they lost more credit now 
by the want of sagacity which was betiuyed iu 
thus bringing it Ibrward, than they gained by theic 
adhering to the principle, even among those who 
£ivoured it But they who fevoured this Emanci^ 
pation, as it is absurdly and falsely denominated 
(for the word implies a previous state of bondage)^ 
were chiefly of two descriptions ; • . Dissenters, who 
consider a repeal of the Test Act as its necessary: 
consequence ; and men whose readiness to tolerate 
any system {Hroceeds from their indifference to all* 
A third class may be added, . . those who, knowing 
the truth, and loving it sinoerriy and ardently, 
believe that pure religion may grant safely to aiU 
forms of error that perfect liberty which is all that 
it requires for itself; but these persona at^ fe« Vs:^ 
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number, and aise.nol^ those whose voice 'is heard 
abroed^. The < majority of the people iiad never 
thought of thd questioa^. till an appeal was made to 
them concerning it by a general Section ; but Uiey 
kneW' tliai Popery was a bad thing, against which 
their fathers had borne testimony at the stake^ 
which had been subdued with great difficulty, and 
which, for two centuries, had been considered as 
perilous to the states Ihis ihey.knew,. .and their 
natural conclusion was, that it could not be right 
npw to encourage, what it had so long been our 
c^ect to destroy* 

1 The -opponents of the measure were of two 
olasses: tfcus iirst and loudest were a base crew, 
the hired retainers of party, and the noisy hunterS' 
after preferment Their cry was, ' The church is- 
Vin danger;* they represented the fallen ministers 
as-'^nemies to it, and their clamours were dis^ 
honourably and dangerously fomented by some 
of those who came into power upon the dismissal 
of their rivals. Others reasoned thus :. .The pro- 
posed Emancipation would be useless at all timeSi* 
and. dangerous at present ; dangerous, because its 
inotfuediate effect would be to introduce Irish priests 
into our army and navy ; men acting under ovders 
firom a church which Buonaparte has ostentatiously 
restored, and which he will use in whatever man- 
ner his policy may require ; . . useless *, because it' 
will not sati^ those whom it is intended to ^on* 
ciliate. It is not with such concessions that Po* 
pery will be .contented; nor with anything i short 

* The state-prisoners in Ireland told the Privy Coancil this, and it 
has Wen repeat^ tj Eniihfett and ArNevin, in their fragments for 
MiBtafyt publiiiked in America. 
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of its full and paramount suprcqnaoy.'- 'Are, (hen, 
its advocates prepared to concede tliKP? and have 
they forgotten that they who *are thi^til8elves< in-J 
tolerant, have no claim to toleration? -and that 
intolerance has been the uniform prditice of' the 
Catholic Church, whenever and wherever it has^ 
had power to act upon its immutable' and ne^ 
oessary principles ? ' ' 

Further it was urged, the English Catholic^ 
enjoy full liberty of conscience, and as many in*' 
dulgencies as are compatible with the well-4ieingf 
of the Established Church. The religion of the* 
country is the law of the country; and, to adinit 
into parliament those persons who^ desire '^anS) 
duty it is to bring about the stibversioti of thaf re^ 
ligion, /. to place them in the situation of law*given^/i 
. .would be a manifest and palpable abstii^it*^/ 
The rigorous penal statutes, which their - own ide*«i 
perate measures formerly rendered neciesiSary toi 
the safety and very existence of gorerament;- havb» 
been relaxed as time and circntnfstances changifed'$> 
they have the free and public exerciise of ibheiyi 
religion, and the xinrestrained use of' the : press;" 
Mere could tieither reasonably be a6k<^d, notconM' 
sistentty granted And, indeed, indulgence wASi 
already carried too fiir ; ftnr, though it Ivas hot p^e-i* 
tended that the increase of Popery was* now fik*ly» 
to endanger the public weal, there* rwerdinstakiceiSi 
of its lodeasioning great' private di^ess, ^ which' 
could not have happened, if the oldi Wise 'priii-'^ 
cautions • • were enforced. The ' • itionks'' '-aiid '• mjnsf 
who took refuge here froni the reyolutioBpiy 
troubles in France, had, been permlited, as fliany 
of them as pleased, to follow their accvvs^\skfc^'^'«?^ 
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of life. Comaion hiunaipiity required tfaas; buti 
here tolera4ioii should have stopt It should not. 
have been permitted them to recruit their mimbeiB. 
by the admission of fiesh members, and thusi 
to perpetuate these communities, and re-estabdishi 
monastic institutions in England ; stiU less to weao. 
away Protestants from the established &itb,. and 
from their parents' houses, and induce them to 
take the monastic vows. The experienoe of all 
Qpuntries has shewn that such institutions are pre^ 
judicial to the state, and in every way produdive 
of more evil than good ; and, if it be thought pro-* 
per to represent tbem as Bedlams, whieh the mi^ 
niacs choose for themselves,, it must not be fiar* 
gqUesi that regions madness is infectious; that the 
Roman Cathc^ cleigy inoculate for it ;. and that 
t}iey would not communicate the oontaginn, unless 
these hospitals were ready to receive the patients. 

Let us not, it was said, deceive ourselves, nor 
imagine that the character of Popery is to be taken 
from the Roman Catholic laity of England. It is: 
to their priesthood we must look ; and from their 
publications we shall find, what indeed no man who 
understands the system can have doubted, that its 
character is indelible ; that it is still the same be-> 
darkened and bedarkening superstition. Bishop 
Gardiner has his advocates among them ; the tricl^ 
c^ the continental miracle-mongers are circulated 
here as undoubted works of divine interposition ; 
and St Winifred works wonders, which are ap- 
proved and published by the heads of the Romish 
clergy. There is a coarse, but scriptural appellation, 
whereby our fathers were wont to designate the 
Church of Rome. It is now the fashion to rer^ 
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present her as a decayed gentiewomaiL, Tenerable 
for her years and mii^ortunes. Misfortunes may 
indeed entitle her to compassion, but to nothing 
more ; nor is her former -vocation ever to be for« 
gotten, whiUe a rag of the red petticoat remains. 

Rut it is for the sake of Ireland* that this 
emancipation is urged; and the state of Ireland, 
it must be admitted, is so desperately bad, that 
any remedy, however violent, may justifiably be 
tried, if it affords the slightest reasonable prospect 
of success. Alas! is this then the panacea, the 
political Balm of Gilead which is to remove her 
complicated dieorders,. .disorders that have arisen 
and grown inveterate, and rooted themselves, as 
it were, in the very nature of that unhappy country 
and its inhabitants, during six centuries of con-* 

* By far tbe ablest publication npon this subject, is a little p«Qii> 
pMrt, called, * A Skstek of tlie State of Ireland, past and present.* 
It is written with too ambitioot aa affectation of the st/Ie of Taeitua« 
itself a bad style, b«t» as in its model, tbe matter amply atones for tha 
xoanner. *0n tbe subject of Catholic emancipation,' says tbe un- 
known, bot tmly liberal and enlightened writer, * all men speak and 

* write, but few eaodidly ; its anppozters and its opponents are eqoally 

* injodieioQs or najnst : the reason », that the parties of th» state harv 

* divided the queetioa betweea them« and eondtest it, not for its «akf^ 

* bat their own ; it is the means, not the object of the war: — the greea 

* and bine of Ireland, the eoloar of the division, not the cause. Tht» 

* Emmett aadll'Nevin, liberal, sagaeioas, and weU-informed, have ad- 

* mitted ; though Keogh, Newport, and Pamell, fmrioas, shallow, and. 
' bigotted,.deny it How else could half a nation so pertinacioualy seek* 

* and the other half refuse, an almost empty privilege ? How else could 

* it have happened that every concession has prod need commotion, and 

* complaint inereased as the grievance disappeared? Twenty yesia 
*ago, there was much to desire and to refuse, and die Catholic cod#- 
•was scarcely thought of: there now remains uooonceded nothinj^ 

* in which the people are concerned, yet to the Catholic code are at- 

* tribated all our ausfortunesl llie truth is, tbe parties have made the 
' question, not the question tbe parties.' 
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tinual jnismanagement ! Vwo hundred yekr^ ago, 
when'theiBollandists began that gteat collection 
of hagio^mphy^ which is, perhaps, -th6 most Ex- 
traordinary monumait in existetic6 of credulity ahd 
of imposture, they protested ki then* preface, that 
they could not vouch for the lives of the Irish ^nts. 
What they ladmitted at that time, is equally thie ill 
this ; . .< the Irish Roman Catholics, whether at home 
or abroad, still exceed all others in superstitioii; 
Nor have they abated one jot of the fierceness of 
their intolerance, since that never-to be-forgottieil 
massacre of the Protestants, when six hundred 
Franciscan friars^ (it is the boast of their order!) 
throwing off their disguise, appeared in their own 
charaoters, to assist in and direct the execution of 
the infernal plot, which they had instigated and 
organized in secret. Providentially for Ireland, 
this disposition was manifested early in the late 
rebellion, and it broke at once the strength of the 
rebellious union; for, when the Wexford insur- 
gents set fire to a barn which they had filled with 
Protestants, the dissenters of the northern pro- 
vinces, who were on the point of taking arms, 
instantly perceived the fiite which awaited them, if 
the government should be overthrown, and returned 
to their allegiance, happy that they had discovered 
their error in time. The plea, therefore, that 
feivour may now be shewn to this religion, because 
its spirit is ameliorated, and its followers more en- 
lightened, does not apply to Ireland, even if it 
were applicable elsewhere. 

But concessions and conciliation, it is said, are 
now become necessary to the safety, perhaps to 
the very existence, of the British empire, for Ireland 
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is its vulneraUe part We may imioaentlytell the 
enemy so ; he knows it already, and thdng^ Britain 
may be Yuhierable in Ireland, woundB there would 
not be mortal. Whether emancipation is- gifted 
or refused, the Irish Romanists^ who have property; 
will certainly not join an invader ; and they who 
are called the Wild Irish (an appellation,' which) iki 
our shame, is but too appropriate) as certainly will. 
What care they about seats in parliament; ' offices 
in state, or» for all which could possibly &,]! to 
their share in this distribution of blessings, the 
privilege of giving a vote ? We have invaded and 
conquered them, but we have conferred no benefits^ 
upon them to atone for the evils of invasion and 
of conquest; after the lapse of six centuriesv the 
remembrance of those evils is undiminished ; the 
wounds themselves are, as it were, fresh and sore ^ 
and the desire of vengeance has continually been 

aggravated. With the tenacious memory of bar-»' 

. . , ...i; . ■ t 
•*In seven years,' says the anonymous author before quoted, ,*^e 
•haye had four chief goYernors, and eight chief secretaries, ofdift," 
' fereiit principles and pBrfieSteach stiflinji: the ahortive ifhlextiitf h{s- 

* predepessor, by a system as abortive. In Abbott's- active and iode^ 

* fatigable conduct and labour/ not, intending ooly, bu( att<H)p^i«{^,i 

* puttiu^ months fo'tnore profit thaii others years, the Commons ma]( 
*har0 fyavA Ihetr best s^ieaker, bnt Ireland lost too sbdnli^r ablest 
*minist«T4 i^itdiWickliain, Nepean, V^nsittartvLfthg, and 'KIliotK ' 
*- what in ^^few.ipyAt^s coold. thef attain of iafbrai»tionir or acooai* 

* plish of i^eform? With al^ their varied and various ta^;it^!,_thej^; 

* were' lriiik)fihV; -and years l^ave elapsed, and administrationa. 

* reigned, without -tfbyii^angref to Irrfand bot of yfcart'and' kdrhihU'trap- \ 

* tions. I>o we think either that kxial knolv ledge i« tnn o c »>to ry to 
*■ an Irish minister, or that the king paa,cc«ifu- i^ as<hff-4(ie^fu title>2^ 
*Waveriag is weakness; if eakness in, Ireland, wicked.^ss^ \4aerr^ 

* with us, of Send td'us, mmUtefs'knfjwirig iis, wliom we know ; coolly 

* planning, stera^ly eilflcoting f -not h kttr^&ryHtA every' season, and 

* a system with every 8aQZ«tary,'i< ■ > I 
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Imroua gtnealo^tB, they trace hock tibttir deeeent 
from the petty princes and krds oi the coinitry; 
and the poBsesiioDB and the "power of -their fora» 
6thera sib the impossible oli^ects for which thcf 
are ever, ready and eager to rise in rebellion. This 
iiope, too, is strengthened by a more stinging; 
desire. The history of their martyrs in tlie late 
troubles is fiuthfully preserved among them ; theve 
is not a more poweiiid, nor deeplyer-footed instinct 
in the human mind, than tli^ appetite ibr just 
vengeance ; and the vengeance fi>r which- they ave 
longing appears to them with the chaxaeter ctf" jus- 
tice, because they, equally with their of^KUients, 
remember the cruelties which tfaey suffmd, and 
Ibi^et the provocation which they gave. For the 
honour of human nature, let us hope that tiiese 
cruelties may never be leil upon record, lest the 
atrocities of the French revolution should be out- 
done, and the Fiench terrorists cease, upon com- 
parison, to be an object of hatred and of horror ! But 
these things are remembered among them, and will 
be remembered, till the good we do to this unhappy 
race shall outweigh and efface the evil which we 
have done. This good is not to be obtained by 
Catholic Emancipation. There is but one remedy 
for all moral and political evil, and that remedy is 
knowledge ; is it to be produced by upholding and 
encouraging a church, of which the main principle 
is ever to keep its subjects in ignorance? 

England, indeed, may contemplate the sister- 
country with sorrow, and painfullest shame, and 
deep humiliation, but not with fear. The time of 
danger is gone by. A French army^ with the 
lying invitation of liberty upon its banners, 
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would fince have been joinert by men, formidable i 
for their tEleiits, and virtues, and enttiiisiasm. 
Some of these have expiiitetl their errors by death, 
others are living peaceably ir 
be blamed for these errors only, and fit to be the 
ornaments of any country, except their own. 
was in these men that the strength of the niiifed , 
Irish lay; in Fit7gerakl, and M'Nevin, and Emmett, J 
and (he republicans ; men no otherwise connected i 
■with France than as they, most erroneously and ] 
imhappily for themselves, consitlered France to Ue I 
the upholder of all fiec and enlig^htened principled, 1 
In those days, too, the very means which w 
pursued to crush dissection, would have ■ 
sured the success of Hoche, if he had accom- | 
plished his landing ; for ' oppression driveth wise I 
men mad,' and thousands, who would now heait I 
arms in defence of the British government, wooH i 
then have broken out in insurrection against tl 
unendurable tyranny of martial law, and a systettt J 
little less insolent and inhuman than that whtch 1 
has entailed upon Alva the curses of all posterity. 
Those dnys are o\-er, and the present leaders df J 
the disatfected party have manifested their bas^T 
ness, by becoming the wretched agents and fla(> J 
terers of Buonaparte ; danger, therefore, froi^ | 
them is at an end. An invading army would no* I 
be joined by the populace, not by the people ; and % 
long before the populace could be dLtdpUned, i 
even lamed, so as not to be mischievous to their 
allies, any force which could be landed there would 
be outnumbered and subdued. It is our interest 
and our duty to conciliate the Irish ; it is our wisK 
also,, .but not from anr Agutfte. otfeKt-. wA'^g^- 
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it otherwise, they who press upon us the necessity 
of this policy, by attempting to intimidate the go- 
vernment into concessions, argue* in a manner 
which neither tends to dispose a government to 
conciliate, nor a people to be conciliated. 

It is not a little curious, that while part of the fall- 
ing administration declared themselves hostile to 
Catholic Emancipation upon these grounds, some 
of the members of the new ministry were known to 
be friendly to the measure. Mr. Canning had al- 
ways avowed this opinion ; but, like Mr. Pitt, con- 
ceived it neither prudent nor constitutional to press 
the measure upon his Majesty, who would not be 
persuaded to understand the words of the coro- 
nation oath in any other meaning than that for 
which they had so carefully been framed. Liord 
Castlereagh too, who transacted the private bar- 
gains of the Union, was understood to have pledged 
himself to the Irish Catholics upon this subject. 
On the other hand, Lord Erskine, connected as 
he had always been with the Foxites, reasoned on 
this occasion with the Crown ; and the same sen- 
timents were held by Lord Sidmouth and his 
friends, who, though the least powerful, were the 
most popular part of the discarded administration. 

It is a melancholy task to peruse the debates in 
Parliament respecting Ireland. The overbearing 
spirit, rather than the intolerance of one party, the 
factious rather than the patriotic interference of 

• This is what the Irish author calls ' the madness or malice of 
'parliamentary factions, brandishing Ireland against the minister, not' 

* the enemy. She complains not less of the neglect of admlnistratioD» 

* than of the notice of oppositions; their false friendship, their ia* 
'ilammatory pity, their hoUo>Y and hypocritical help.' 
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the other, and the utter indifference toward the^ 
real grievances of that miserable country which 
was uniformly displayed by both, left little hope 
of any improvement in its condition. 

Upon the presentment of some petitions from that 
country, praying for a commutation of tithes, Mr. 
Perceval took the opportunity of stating, that it was 
the intention of government to take this business 
into their serious consideration, they being com- 
pletely convinced of its importance. He added, 
however, that the farther he went into the ex- 
amination the more arduous did the task appear ; ■■ 
and that the undertaking of applying a remedy to 
the evil appeared to be beset with difficulties almost 
insurmountable. There seemed to be no other dif- 
ference of opinion upon this subject, than whether 
the commutation were easy or difficult? Mr, 
Sheridan declaring, that a little attention might 
obviate the difficulties, and Mr. Burton, on the 
other hand, affirming that in that part of England 
where, for many years, he had been engaged in 
the discharge of his professional duties, the adjust- 
ment of tithes had ever been attended with more 
complication and difficulty than any other matter 
which had ever fallen under his notice ; and that a 
very vigorous attempt, which had been made in 
Devonshire, to arrange the commutation, had been 
abandoned, on the experience of the impossibihty 
of success. Difficult, indeed, as the commutation 
of tithes in England must appear to any person 
who has ever bestowed a serious thought upon 
the proposal, it is far more so in Ireland. Tithes 
of agistment have been abolished in that country 
by a most unjust and arbitrary act of thelasx.^^^'^^' 

VOL. II. >i 
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prietors ; and thna the^hole 'burthen of the Chareh 
establishment was thrown upon tUIage-laods, and 
consequently upon the poor; for when the opera- 
tion of tithes was thus confined, it became ab- 
solutely necessary tO' increase- the rate. The clergy 
were compelled to exact to the utmost that portion' 
of liieir right which was left them;, .potatoes, 
from the time of their intioduction into the island 
till about the middle of tiie last century, had been> 
tithe-free,, .they were now assessed, and then it 
was that tithes became an additional cause* of dis- 
content, and afiforded a new pretext fbr riots and 
insurrections to> a people already too= prone ta 
niolence, and too grievously burthened. Thus the 
abolition of tithes of agistment increased' the bur^ 
then of the peasantry ; and it is not less evident 
that they would derive little benefit from a general' 
commutation; fbr what is now taken from them 
by the Church, would then be exacted by the land- 
lord. It is not the Church that oppresses them ; 
both there and in England the Church is far more 
sinned against than sinning; but it is the inter- 
mediate race of vermin,, .proctors, tithe-farmers^ 
and that whole train of blood-suckers. From these 
plagues, parliamentary interference might perhaps 
deliver tlie poor people of Ireland ; and unques- 
tionably this would be a great and most important 
benefit; but they would still be subject to the 
unmerciful extortions of the landholders and 
middle-men: and, till some remedy be devised 
fbr this evil, the state of Ireland must ever remain 
desperately and incurably bad. 

Upon presenting a petition from the Irish Ro- 
izian Catholics for Emancipation, Mr. Grattan 
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made one of his most eloquent and ibrp^ntspeechesw 
There had been few debates ki whicb all pardes 
were placed in so humiliating a situation ; for, on 
the one hand, the Ministers insulted their oppoi- 
nents for having waived the question when they 
themselves were in power '^ and the Opposition, on 
the other, accused them of bicach of promise made 
at the Union^ and base sacriRce of individual opinion 
to the desire of place; each charging the other 
with motives of the meanest temporary and per* 
sonal interest. Mr. Percevsd indeed was not ob- 
noxious to these reproaches ; but the heavy one of 
having periloG»ly inflamed the public mind for 
electioneering purposes was brought against him, 
and the weighty reasonings which he produced 
lost half their influence; because it was remembered 
to what ungenerous means he had formerly de* 
seended. Mr. Perceval met tlie question fairly; 
his colleagues could only parry the attack ;, .they 
admitted the truth and wisdom of Mr. G rattan's 
speech, and, conceding the principle, pleaded only 
for delayv Though there must be a disappoint- 
ment in the present instance, Mr. Canning said, 
there was the consolation of reflecting that the 
question must ultimately^ though gradually, pre- 
vaiL The practice of mutual conciliation would 
do more to remove animosities than any motion, 
which could be brought forward. Let any body, 
who knew the state of the public mind in this 
country, say, whether there was not a strong pre* 
vailing sentiment against further concessions t& 
the Catholics ? If t^ vf&e founded in reason it 
was not easily to be overcome ; and if it were even 
founded in prejudice, such piejudioes did \^s^ ^"j^s^^ 
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to repeated attacks of reason, any morci than the 
prejudices on the other side to penal laws. It 
Vfould be of little value, therefore, to have a noa- 
jority for the measure in the house, if there was 
an inflamed majority against it out of the house. 
lie should vote conscientiously against it, with 
this satisfaction, that nothing which had been said 
could be a bar to the claim of the petitioners in 
^ture. Lord Castlereagh also deprecated the 
danger of discussing a question which, he.saidy 
amounted to this :. .Are the Catholics of Ireland « . 
fpur millions of his Majesty's subjects, .in a state 
of freedom or of slavery ? It was not possible that 
the discussion could be productive of good .at 
might produce evil These arguments, on the 
ground of inexpediency, were unanswerable ; and 
the supporters of the petition, knowing as they, did 
the disposition of the people, and the unalterable 
and principled determination of the King, should 
have been contented, like this part of the ministry, 
with recommending hope and patience to the Ro- 
man CathoUcs, and the quiet expectation of a 
more convenient season. 

Mr. Perceval stood upon stronger ground. The 
opposition, said he, which I am giving, is not 
founded upon any charge of disloyalty or disaf- 
fection against the Irish Catholics. My objection 
has at all times been this, that I do, in my con- 
science, believe, that this measure, if adopted, al- 
though intended ever so sincerely for the purpose 
of tranquilhzing Ireland, and putting the Catholics 
there in a state of perfect satisfaction, will not have 
that effect,, .but that it has a tendency the con- 
trary way J for, in my soul, I do believe that 
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nothing can be more likely to dititurb Ireland, fl^'l 
eitcile in it, or, when efcited, to increose, re!Lg;ioiS J 
wiimosity, than the adoption of the measure no* 1 
recommended to us Then, referring to somil I 
argnmenls vrhith had been u&ed by Mr. PonsonbJ? j 
You liave been told, said he, that, if this be g^antrtt'l 
to the Catholics, they have stili a right to more ;;'(•' J 
that they ought to apply for more ; and that, i ' " 
the opportunity is lavourable, they will apply. _. 
comes to this, then, that if you mean to tranquitliaftf 
them by granting what they ask, you must gra.' 
them tile whole of what they think fit to &sk;, 
you must make up your minds to establish tltf J 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland; for wiflij 
anything short of (hat they never will be satisfieWl 
But would even this tranquillize Ireland ? WhM a 
are we in such a case to say to all the Protesfattlf j 
churchmen and Protestant dissenters?, .and tbi^j 
the people of England, if they send up no petitionrfl 
against this measure, it is because ihey feel pe***! 
titioning to be unnecessary, .. they rest secure JSTj 
confidence that this House will watch over the con? j 
Btitution without their interference. We have a 
ready, in my opinion, gone too far in concesaiMisT 
to Ihe Catholics; that is, we have gone ferthe^J 

than principle requires us to go, and we an 

at ihat point at whicli it is our duty to make ^% 
stand, for the question is upon the principle. 

Arguments of the same import were ui^ed hj* J 
Mr. WilberfoTCe; he expressed his wish to prdi'J 
mote the welfiire and the instruction of the Cathtf^ j 
lies, but said that he felt it his duty to resist thefr* 1 
claims, for that it was in vain to dream of recoityj 
dUng them to the support of a FroteataolQ'DA 
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establishment; and new ebnoeBnoon iimiild only 
occasion new demands. The popularlfeeling in Uui 
country, he said, was decidedly a^nsAlhe measuce. 
There is no person in the House of Commom 
who represents the opinions of so knge and united 
a body of people as Mr. Wilberforce. l]liis seems 
to have been felt by the anger which his speech oc- 
casioned ; for the Irish members who spoke after 
him in favour of the measure, ibigettin^ all the eet- 
hortations and examples of modmtion* which ither 
had received, ga^e way to the most imprudent -v»; 
lence. Mr. Martin of Galway, afler deelariHgtfaat 
he had never heard more inflammatory km^uage 
uttered with a calm voice and sermonic tone,. •& 
sneer which Mr. Wilberforce would fed as little as 
he deserved,, .exclsdmed, that the present rejeciiaB 
of the Catholic claims was to be considered as 
final. Mark my prediction ! said he, they wJU 
not again be brought before Parliament! the Ca* 
tholics will no longer trust you with the bait of a 
petition^, .they will no longer expose tliemselves to 
the mortification and insult of having it rejected 
without even being discussed. When the cry in 
Ireland was Union or Rebellion, I was in fovour 
of the measure of Union ; but I have since learnt 
that it is very possible to have a rebellion afler a 
Union. The Catholics did certainly lend their aid 
to support the Union, which could not be carried 
without their acquiescence, and they as certainly 
did so upon an understood pledge of emancipation* 
If that pledge is now to be abandoned, the com- 
pact with them is broken, and they have a right to 
claim the restoration of their parliament. The ooo- 
flequenoe will be, that they will join with the fso- 
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testanta, who were always sveuxe irom the Union, 
and with others who have since become equally so, 
and will unite their endeavours to prooure its j£- 
peal. 

Great: stress had been laid in both Houses upon 
the concession which the Roman Catholics were 
willing to make, respecting the appointment of thmr 
Bishops. The Duke of Norfolk even explained 
the arrangement upon which they had agreed ; 
' they were disposed/ he said, 'to lay before his 
' Majesty a list of three persons, of whom he was to 
' reject two ; but, if he thought :proper to reject the 

* whole three, then another list would be submittod 
^ to his consideration, and so on, until he should 
' signify his approbation of an individual by al- 

* lowing his name to remain.' Yet, to the utter 
astonishment of their parliamentary friends, the 
Bishops of that persuasion held a meeting some 
little time afterwards at Dublin, and passed a n* 
solution, declaring it as their ' decided opinion, 

* that it is inexpedient to introduce any alteration 

* in the canonical mode hitherto observed in the 

* nomination of Irish Roman Catholic Bishops.; 
' which mode long experience .has proved to be 

* unexceptionable, wise, and salutary.' 

6uch a declaration ought to preclude all ferther 
debates in Parliament upon a subject which can be 
made dangerous by nothing except by such discus- 
sions. There is, however, so much inconsistency 
and self-contradiction in the arguments of its ad- 
vocates, as seems to imply an obstinacy of error 
too inveterate to be eradicated. Who is there, who, 
upon reading Mr. GraXtan!s speech, would not 
suppose that all the evils of Ireland were thft.<»sQE- 
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^qujences of the restrictive acts, if he did not know 
from the incontestable eTidence of history, that 
Ireland was in the sanoe savage stale before any 
one of those acts existed ? He exclaims against the 
.'injustice, and cruelty, and danger of excluding four 
inilh'ons of our fellow-subjects from . . what ? from 
. iseats in Parliament, and about forty of the higher 
offices in state ! He tells ua, that the battles, in 
' Egypt would never have been fought, nor the 
victory of Maida won, if the Roman Ca^olics of 
Ireland had not gone hand in hand with their Pro* 
testant brethren ; and yet these very Catholics aie 
' represented in this very speech as men of whose ser- 
vices we are deprived, and upon whom we cannot 
count in the hour of invasion, because they are 
excluded from seats in Parliament and the forty 
offices ! They swear, he tells us, to support the 
Protestant Church :. .it is a pity that the opinions 
of the Doctors at Louvain and Valladolid were not 
taken upon such an oath as this ! The East Indki 
Company may send their annual offerings to a 
Hindoo idol, and yet continue good Church of 
England men in England ; but that a Roman Ca- 
tholic should swear to support heresy, remaining 
and meaning to remain a Roman Catholic, . . this 
would be to establish a new species of hypostasis, 
and is not to be credited, without admitting an in* 
tellectual transubstantiation, as wonderful, as ab- 
surd, and as impossible, as the grand mystery of 
Popery itself! 

The petitioners were indiscreet in using the ex- 
pression that they wished to be ' altogether com- 
* mitted with their country.* For were the intem- 
perate part of their supporters to be believed, it 
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would seeift as if this phrase were to* he interpreted 
in its literal meaning, that their ihferest was dis- 
tinct at present, and that they had as yet their part 
to choose. Such implications, however, are to- 
tally unfounded. The chief leaders of the rebellion 
were not Roman Catholics, nor was religion in any 
degree the cause of the rebellion, though, when the 
rebellion broke out, it heightened its horrors. It 
was notorious, that the most efficient strength of 
the United Irishmen lay among the Protestant 
dissenters in the North ; and Bel&st was the place 
which gave the most manifest symptoms of dis- 
affection at the commencement of that crisis. Mr. 
Martin of Gal way referred to the insurrection afler 
the Union, as if the refusal of this emancipation 
had occasioned it. Peace be to the spirit of 
Robert Emmett ! such an absurdity is not to be 
accounted among his errors. Had he brooded 
over no other wrongs and grievances than exclusion 
from seats in Parliament and the forty offices, the 
hearts which are now aching for his loss might at 
this day have been rejoicing in him,.. and that 
genius and those virtues which, by a sentence not 
the less to be deplored for its necessity, were cut off 
in the beauty of their spring blossom, would now 
have been producing fruit for his country and for 
the world ! 

It is said, says Mr. Grattan, that danger is to be 
apprehended from the tenantry ; and to this he re- 
plies, that they are in a situation of poverty from 
which it is utterly impossible they can emerge, 
and, therefore, they cannot be formidable to the 
landed proprietors. But this is precisely what 
makes them formidable ; it is because tlve^ <sa»xv<2K. 
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and lying almost within sight of- kv.dfucountrjr 
where the arts and comforts of ■ ciYiKiatSdri are 
carried to a higher pitch than they erer attained 
elsewhere^ the great mass of the Irish people-ate 
at this moment, in their bodily condition, worsen 
than slaves, and, in their moral condition, worse 
than savages. Pestilence, "perpetual warfkrfej 
bloody superstitions, and the difficulty of procuring 
food^ keep down the number of men in oth^i 
countries wherever they thus approach to the stalie' 
of wild beasts. Government, and their geogra-^ 
phical situation, preserve the Irish fh>m ^ree of 
these evils; and against the fourth they are secured 
by the use of a root, of all others the most produc- 
tive, and the most easily cultivated ; and, in this state 
(^ degradation, they are enabled to increase and' 
multiply, so as to be truly styled the great and 
growing majority. Meantime their whole educa- 
tion is confined to the mere forms and vulgarest 
fables of their false faith, the very dregs and feces 
of the most corrupt Catholicism. They have no 
other intercourse with those who should, by their 
presence, and influence, and labours of love, be 
gradually improving and humanizing them, than 
what is just sufficient to excite in them all ranco- 
rous and mutinous feelings ; and the knowledge 
which they possess serves only to supply the 
means, and increase the power, of mischief. They 
are gifted with a quickness of feeling, and with all 
the elements of genius, perhaps in a degree above 
all other people ; and yet these very endowments, 
which, if well cultivated, might produce such 
infinite blessings, serve only, in their present mi- 
serable condition, to render them more sensible of 
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wrong, more tenacious of reseutment, and more 
eager for revetige. 

For these people Catholic Emancipation can do 
nothing;., a Catholic establishment mig^ht do 
much ; but, thoug-h it would remove much miseryv 
it would perpetuate so much evil, that it is not 
more to be thought of than Harrington's extras 
ordinary proposal of selling Ireland to the JewsJ i 
This, however, is the ultimate object of those peJ ( 
titioners who have any object at ail, end this woul^ I 
readily be conceded by the majority of their ada I 
vocates ; a number, happily so inconsiderable, ths^ I 
there is no reason to be alarmed at their dispo^tiodj j 
Ko opinion has been more loudly and insolenthl I 
Diuintained by men who disguise their irreligioK^ •■ 
under the name of liberality, than that nations aiW I 
to be suffered to enjoy their superstitions howeveC I 
monstrous; that no attempt should be made tqi I 
shake tUeir faith and supplant it by a belter ; a 
tliat the established religion of every country ougW 1 
lo be that of the majority of its inhabitants. Thff J 
g'round of these political dogmas is a lieartless and> I 
ho|«less Pyrrhonism, and that desperate moral] I 
atheism, which, resolving all things into exp&s I 
diency, considers truth and &lse]iood as equally in^ [ 
different in themselves. Even upon their owili | 
grounds these reasoners might be confiited. Forf 
were it admitted that truth is not to be attained^' 
and that there is no resting place for the heart awti 
hopes of man, ..that which is false may slill bd' 
proved lo be so ;. -the specific evils which originate 
in such falsehood can be demonstrated from history 
and esperieaee, and it is our duty to prevent those 
cousequeDces, Wherever the Romau Caikici<^ 
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superstition, predominates, it ofiers only these 
alternatives : . . Unbelief, with scarce a decent co- 
hering of (lypoerisy, and ail tlie abominations of 
vice, as exhibited in Italy and France, among the 
higher ranks ; or base,, abject, degrading; destmcp 
tive bigotry in all, as in; Spain, Portogal, and the 
Catholic Low Countries^ These are the e£^ts whidii 
always have been and always must be, produced by 
a Roman Catholic establi^ment Whatever good, 
therefore, might immediately be obtained by the 
complete restoration of Popery^ would be more 
than counterbalanced by the subsequent eviL 

This complete restoration and re-establishment 
is what the Romanists look on to, and. without it 
they never will be satisfied by any conciliadcms^ as 
long as the slightest hope of obtaining it remains. 
They tell us in thor petition, what we may well he 
ashamed to hear, that their religion 'has been 
' deemed, in a considerable degree, to merit public 
* encouragement/ The folly which has been com- 
mitted in granting to them, as Roman Catholics, 
anything more than toleration, justifies them in tiiis 
strange assertion, and would encourage them to de- 
mand farther concessions, till nothing farther should 
be left to concede. Happily we have stopt in time; 
for, notwithstanding the triumphant language of 
the emancipators in parliament, that preliminary 
measure never can be carried without rai^ng an 
opposition which no prudent ministry will venture 
to provoke. We are too apt to judge of the stream 
by the straws which float upon the surface, for- 
getful that the main body of the waters flows in an 
under current. A few newspapers and journalists 
miglit be bought^, a few pul^nts might be naanned 
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for the occasion, .pamphkteers. might be; set on^ 
and literary partisans would volunteer their ser- 
vices ; but if thCTe were serious cause to appre- 
hend that the King could be persuaded to yield 
his reluctant consent to this repeal of the Test Act, 
or that his succei^or inclined to such a measure, 
the Church would rouse up its sleeping strength, 
it would be joined on that occasion by the ortho* 
dox dissenters, and England and Scotland would 
unite in one cry of petition, too loud and general 
to be resisted. On< this question Mr. Wilberforce 
represents a body of people twenty-fold more nu- 
merous than the fre^olders of the great county 
which has elected him. 

The question, in fact, resolves itsdf to this,. .- 
are the Catholics right in those great and essential 
points of doctrine and discipline wherein they dif- 
fer from the Church of England, .or are they 
wrong? If right) it behoves us to put an end to 
what, in that case,, must be considered our mortal 
heresy, and to atone for it in sackcloth and ashes ; 
. .if wrong, we are bound by our own principles 
to tolerate them, indeed^ to the &11 extent of 
toleration, but in. no way to afibrd the slightest 
encouragement or assistance ta a system so 
erroneous and so pernicious,... a system which, 
wherever it has not proved deadly to intellect, has 
been deleterious to morals, and has^ in most cases, 
equally degraded both. No considerations of 
temporary interest can ever justify us in compro- 
mising the cause of truth. Whenever the points 
of religious difference could come into action, 
the exclusive tests must be perpetuated . . in all 
other cases they ought to be removed. Ver^ fen 
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such cases remain at present One, however, 
was brought before parliament, a few days after the 
great del^ite of Sir John Newport, who proposed 
a resolution, declaring Catholics eligible to the 
high offices of the bank of Ireland. It was 
again brought forward by Lord Henry Petty, and 
again negatived, Mr. Forster and Mr. Perceval 
urging the singular objection, that the Catholics 
themselves had not asked for it Lord Hawkes- 
bury opposed it in the upper house, upon the 
ground that his determination was to make his 
stand at the act of Union, to maintain the laws as 
they stood at that period ; to abide by the conces- 
sions that had been made up to that period, but 
not to accede to any other that had since been 
called for. This was a manlier answer^ but it had 
been wiser to have granted what was asked . . bet- 
ter still to have granted it unasked. It is unjust 
to the Catholics to exclude them from situations of 
profit ; . .it would be unjust to ourselves to admit 
them to situations of political power. This is the 
distinction. Our constitution consists of Church 
tind State ; is it not, therefore, a self-evident ab- 
surdity to give those persons power in the State, 
who are hostile to the Church ?. .Happily the 
Catholics have relieved their parliamentary friends 
from all further obligation, by disavowing the 
terms which were proposed for them. 
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The accession of the Prince Regent .was welcomed 
with indecent and triumphant joy by the moi» 
intempemte of the Irish Catholics. During the 
administration of the Talents, he had privately beea 
pledged by the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Ponsonb y^ 
the then Viceroy and Chancellor of Ireland, to 
grant them their demands ; and the consequence 
of this ikigrant misconduct in the King's minister? 
now began to be felt. The Roman Catholic^ 
without waiting for the natural demise of the King; 
and setting asMe all consideration of the chance of 
his recovery,, .a. chance which at this time appeared 
probable to all, except those who wished that it 
might never oceur^ . .^thought the pledge, which had 
been so unconstitutionally and inexcusably given^ 
would now be redeemed, and that their claims 
would be granted if they brought them forward ia 
force. Some of their most honourable and most 
moderate men came forward on this occasion, 
actuated by the hope which seemed to present itself 
of promoting the interests of their religion, and 
hurried on by the zeal of the young, the violence 
of the hotheaded, and the arts of the disafl^ted. 

x2 
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One effect could not fail to be produced ; that of 
inflaming a people who stood in no need of 
stimulants. The licence of the press in Ireland, 
as in France in the' earlier days of the revolution, 
was carried to the most perilous excess ; an excess 
which might appear incompatible, not merely with 
the security, but with the very existence of govern- 
ment, if allowance were not made for the vehemence 
of the Irish character, and for the current style of 
Irish Eloquence, originating indeed in Burke, bi^t 
worsened by Mr Grattan, and still &rther vitiated 
by Mr Curran. The Irish patriots, as they called 
themselves, said, in their journals, that they had 
neither time nor inchnation to comment upqn 
foreign events ; the politics of Russia and the &ttt 
of Spain had no claim upon their consideration, 
when the rights of the Irish were openly invaded, 
when oppression was stalking abroad in the senj- 
blance of law, when another link had been added 
to the galling chain of Catholic slavery. ' The 

* instructions of the British minister,' they said, 

* to the official creature of his will, are not known 

* by the letter, but their spirit pervades the land : 

* the written instrument rests putrescent in the 

* cabinet, but the effluvia strikes upon the offended 

* sense at every turning ; the effect is alternately 
' deteriorating and maddening: now it sinks the 

* noble spirit of Ireland to a state of nerveless 

* despondency ; again it raises it to aJl the energy of 

* despair.' * The measures of the British govem- 

* ment,* they complained, ' were such as would 

* induce abelief that they were intended to oppress, 

* degrade, and insult Ireland. Her people are tax^ 
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bejbtid (heir means, steeped to the chin in miseryj J 
' excUided from political power, and inlemjpled fii J 
' the exercise of a public right ; lowered fo the baae.J 
' milk of bondsmen, threatened with fine and ii^l 
' prisonment, should they presume to look for fr^] 
' dom ;. aliens in their native land, and slaves und^'l 
' a free constitutaon : at home, loyal, yet insultfijKJ 
' patient, though disgraced ; abroad, daunOess, y^!j 
' (he roadto high reward shutagainst them; boldlj"! 
' seeking danger, though in the awful hour of deaffifl 
' denied the consolations of their church.' 'Xi^j 
' the people,' they said, ' rely upon the prince, who#l 
' heel vtould bruise the serpent's head, though li3 
' mig'ht now brandish its poisonous tongue againM J 
' the liberty of the subject. Two reasons miglit I^ J 
' assigned why he had not yet interfered : perhapi I 
' he had not power; and even if he had, it was tu)t3 
' the interest of Ireland that he should exact it: bu^,] 
' the Irish might rely with implicit faith upon liis J 
' intentions, for his royal higliness knew that thA J 
' people of Ireland alone could preserve his family J 
' from the ordinary fete of German princes.' ' The 1 
' mass of the people of England,' they contiuuedj J 
' are imperious, because Ihey are opulent, and J 
' illiberal, because they are unenlightened. Their J 
' prejudices must be humoured; for it should be 3 
' recollected that the people of England have been J 
' what the people of Ireland never were, atrocious 3 
' regicides. The prince stands in awe of this turbu- J 
' lent people, and he cannot do an act of justice, ia J 
' facilitating the admission of the CathoUcs into the A 
' constitution, without endangering his inheritance. 1 
' Here then his forbearance is only an act of com- 1 
* mun prudence, bemuse li«muatBhev<\K>\]a)^V^^$^4 
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^ of England, before he can interfere on behalf of 

* the people of Ireland^ that the Irish Catholics are 

* determined not to relinquish their right. He only 

* permits, in this instance, his fathered subjects to be 
''driven to the extremity of despair, because he-thus 

* afibrds them an opportunity of proving that they 
** are in earnest : for four millions of Irishmen, in 

* earnest, pivsent a most formidable sight to the 

* people of England.' In this manner, "was it 
attempted to deceive the loyal Catholics, by per- 
suading them that the more violent thw pro- 
ceedings^ the better would they accord "with the 
secret wishes of tUe prince regent ! A> hint also 
tras thrown out, with characteristic imprnd^ice, 
where no hint wos needed; ' What,' saidi they, 

* are the probable consequences- of keeping the 

* people of Ireland in a state of disquietude ? Does 
'not the discontent of the people abstract the 
' attention of the enemy, and afford a strongs induce- 

* ment to the French ruler to make that? country 

* the seat of war ? and in that case, what seciuity 

* would the Irish Protestant gentlemen have for 

* their large estates, if they alone had to oppose the 

* foe, while the feelings of the majority of the people 

* were alienated, or even, at the best^.only neutm- 
Mized? * Will the Protestant landholder,' they 
asked, * when he reads and considers the title-deeds 

* of his estates, suffer a British minister to make the 

* experiment of leaving the Irish gentlemen with 

* the aid of a few British regiments of militia to 

* defend their property, while their effective Catholic 

* neighbours are insulted and discontented, and 

* deprived of the right to petition in a peaceable 

* mode for complete freedom and common justice ? 
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The condusioD of these diatribes expreased h 
equivocal terms the opinions and wirfies of the" \ 
writer, ' It is vain" said he, ' to look for jostice , 
' the difecent factions, who brand each other witbF | 
' infiimy, are- allied by inlerraaiTiage, and tbey » 
' not justice, but the spoils of their country. Tim I 

* discarded ministers, who traffic in seats of parIiD^' I 
' noent, who caused the death of elm'en thousand! I 
' men in the pestilential marches of Walchatn, livB I 

* to insult the people whom they impoverished an^ I 

* reduced nearly to national niin. They a 
' brought to the block, for the justice of the law 
' seema to haw, in the eyes of the ministry, only' a- 

* sword or a gibbet for the tarnished ]xasant con- 
' vicled of felony ',' 

The English anaTchists faitfafiiUy co-operated' 
with their Irish brethren ; they gave a wider ■ 
circulation to these inflammatory declamations, by I 
copying them in their journals, unaccompanied by^ I 
any qualifying comment or hint of disapprobation,' f 
and the most violent and mischievous passages I 
were carefidly forced Into notice by Italic types. I 
One told us, ' that nations who were ill-treated* I 
' were apt to consult their passions before tti&t. 1 

* reason ; but that if to do so was absurd on th^ I 
' part, it was stilt more absurd to provoke them tH I 
'do so ;' tbns impi}ing that it was the duty oB I 
govermnent lo submit to any iiilempeiate ami | 
exasperated faction, wlio were Ukely tc 
rebellious if their demands were refused. Antt I 
miotheri referring to the Convention Act, said, that 
"it might become a question whether in any case 
'•■Bucli a measure ought to be adopted, because it 
^migtil be cootoided that th& ^stem, to sup^^ort 
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* whidi such a measure was necessary, »ovgiife not to 

* be suffered to exist." > 

That the ostensible leaders of the.Ixisb Catholics' 
were misled, and not intentionally misdiievouss is 
beyond a doubt ; their characters were such as to 
acquit them of any revolutionary, purposes, without* 
referring to the more frequent but. less satisfactory 
gtiarantee of their stake in the country. Many" 
among them also, unquestionably, would have- 
confined themselves to the. single object of the* 
removal of Catholic disabilities. Others, who were- 
less temperate, declared their intention. of taking 
the second step; and many of these . also . wcte - 
undoubtedly not awaxe whither these steps would' 
bring them. ' The preposterous, impolitic, im- 
' potent Convention Bill/ said one of these tavern 
orators, ' was enacted by those bribed and pur- 

* chased patricides, who, by the notoriety of dieir. 

* in&my, first tarnished the honour of the Irish 

* legislature, and afterwards destroyed it ; who 
' strangled in its cradle the prosperous in^uat of 

* new-born Ireland, by the atrocious Act of Union.' 
The journalists of this party called, in similar 
language, for a * repeal of that odious, inoperative,* 

* and oppressive law, the Act of Union.' The 
repeal of the Union was drunk at their dinners, 
with three times three : the King's health passed 
in silence ; but when the memory of the volun- 
teers of 1782 was given and a speedy resurrection 
to their spirit, it was echoed with enthusiasm, 
and applauded with loud and long continued 
shouts of exultation. The flimsy covering of 
emancipation was cast aside at these meetings: 
repeal of the Unipn, it was declared, was the only 
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Teal Iriah question : without a repeal of the Union,^ ' 
and an Irish parliamentary reform, Catholic Email'* i 
dpatkin would only be an empty name. n 

While the higher ranha of the Irish CatholiciJ ^ 
wei-e ugitating the public niiud, and Iheir partisans ] 
detniinded a fiili and uncondilionn! concess' "" 
tlie catholic claims, as iHe sure means of makintf^ 1 
Ireland prosperous and tranquil, and the outT* I 
means of retaining it in connection with Gresr i 
Britain, the Irish newspapers, week after week/*il 
and month afier month, were filled with details (syT 
barbarity, to which no parallel con be producecE. 
from the history of other countiiea ; because nO' ' 
other country has ever had one part of its inhabi- ^ 
tants sava^ enough to commit similar deetb^ ; 
while the other has been in such a stale of civilizaJ 
tion, as thus regularly lo record them. Robbers"JJ 
and simple murder were the least of these ont^ jM 
rages: houses were broken open for the merif ^1 
purpose of obtaining arms, to be used in ^rthef ^M 
depredations; and murder was usually committed' f 
ivith circumstances of atrocity which aggrai-atetf 
and gave a double horror to the crime. 'I'liell 
depredators went in large bodies, and while somd^i 
of the gang were with devilish ingenuity infliclingP3 
torture upon the father of the femily, others wei5,^ 
violating the daugliter or the wife. The pettiest'^ 
theib are scarcely more frequent in Loudon, thali''|_ 
these crimes of the deepest horror in barbarous''* J 
Ireland, That nation a I genius, which the people"' 
assuredly possess, and by which they are so'"* 
peculiarly and eminently characterized, being left 
to rmi waste, produced, as in some of the petty 
tyrants of Negro-laud, a species of inventive awi. 
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eooentric craelty,. .as the licbest sail brings forth 
the rankest weeds^ and as healthful springs, which 
would bless- the labours of the husbaiMlman^ punish 
his ne^ect if they be suffered, to stagnate in. mo- 
lasses, by generating, maladies- and death. 

These things were not individual crimes ;. the 
spirit which generated them was common, habitua!, 
and of so long standing in. this unhappy countiy^ 
that it mi^it also be said:to have becmne constitu- 
tionai; like an hereditary and. aitailed diseases 
Intervals o£ eochaustion^ rather than amendment^ 
take place r one ulcer. i& skinned over, and another 
Inreaksouty. .for the sorofidous taint* remains : the 
Garavata and Shanavests (^ this geneEBti(m» are 
what, the Threshers were in the last^and.the. White 
Boys- and the Peep-of^day Boys befine thran ; die 
eropdons may be called by different nunes, but 
they are manifestations of the same, evil,* .the 
aaone original sin. The counties of Limerick and 
Tipperary were at this time the chief scenes of dis- 
turbance *■ The mischief,' said the Solicitor Gene- 
ral, Mr. Bushe, in a most admirable speech, which 
he delivered upon* the special commission . in the 
latter county,. .' the mischief has been sufifered to 
^proceed, and to gain ground, as if the gentlemen 

* of the county were altogether insensible of the 

* perils which surround them. Upon former oeca- 
' 8ions,wlien the evil was in. its. infancy^ I fear that 
' many men were so infatuated as to conceive that, 

* by- temporizing with the disturbeia of thepublie 

* tranquillity, they might secure their individual 

* safety in the midst of the general danger. I fear 

* that many indulged a sympathy with the mur- 

* murers against those alleged grievances, which it 
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has always been the pretence of soch confederacies 
to Tedreag, I feax that some persona have folded 
their arms, and looked on with patient apathy, 
■while the plunder of the clergy and the abolition of 
tithes appeared the only object of insurrection. 
To others, the obstruction of the public taxes 
might appear a venial or justifiable motive for 
disturbance. In some parts of Ireland, where the 
people rose against the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, and affected to regolale Ihdr 
dues, many did not foresee that the habit of po- 
pular interference could not be confined to any 
particular object, and that if indulged, it would 
grow into a claim to general superintendence over 
e*-ery thing establLshed. Such unfortunately has 
been the case. Out of the apatby and indolence, 
or connivance of the gentry, bus grown the 
dominion of the mob. From complaining of 
particular grievances, they have now declared war 
apainst property in general ; they have been 
sutFered to arm themselves, and they threaten to 
disarm you. 
' The edicts of those ruffian legislators,' continued 
Mr. liushe, ' who now affect to govern this country; 1 
' are calculated to obliterate every trace of cultujfrB 
and improvementi to cut off the sources of pubBefl 
prosperity, and to introduce universal hacl»* ' 
rism.. . What is the first avowed object of these 
savage associations, to enforce which you are 
nightly plundered of your arms?.. It is the 
regulation of landed property and its pro(iuee; it 
is the vain and idle attempt to fix a maximum tor 
rent, and to prescribe the price of labour ; it is 
the frantic project to preront the trona&i iri '^ 
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.perty, and to frustrate the exertiOtt^ Of industry. 
■The nature of things, still more than the assertion 
pf positive law, has decreed, that prop«ty should 
find its own level ; and ft is the first prin<^iple of 
a commercial country, and the Arst consequence 
of national prosperity, that property should be in 
a state of perpetual transfer and circulation. To 
check this natural progress, to avert this x^erpc- 
-tual motion in the great machine of human 
society, these mob legislators and banditti infor- 
mers have announced as the law of their assod- 
ation, and enforce the observance of that law by 
torture and by murder. Land, say they, shall 
never rise, and property shall never change its 
possessor. To all ranks are their mandates 
equally directed, to the rich and to the poor. To 
the gentleman of landed property they proclaim, 
that the land, which his ancestor had demised 
thirty or sixty years before, must not rise upon 
the expiration of his lease, or must only rise 
according to their arbitrary standard. And this 
is not all : if the former tenant were a beggar or 
a knave, he must be continued ; no honest or 
industrious man, however willing to succeed him, 
and to benefit the property by his capital or 
labour, is allowed, upon pain of death, to be a 
competitor with the old proprietor. 
' This infliction is not confined to the estated 
gentlemen, but visits the laborious poor. The 
labourer must not take, and the masters must not 
.pay, any wages but those which the reformers 
may prescribe : nay, the labourers must only 
belong to such districts as are specified by the 
•Jaws of the insurgents, who, in this part of the 
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' system, foment national ami prorincial, aijij 
' almost parochial antipathies amongst the poor.' 
' It ia long since unfortunate labourers from Kerry,' 
' or some other distant counties, in which th^ 
' harvest is late, have been forbidden, upon pain ef j 

* the most dreailful punishment, to offer theii^ j 
' labour here in the earlier season, and in mi 
' instances, their intruKiou has been atoned lor by | 
' barbarous tortures and cruel death. Another pal* 

' of their system has been to deiiouuce, as public' j 
' delinquents, all persons of the lower order w" 
' contribute in any degree, however humble, to tbe' i 
' adminifitrolJon of justice, civil or criminal ; and* I 
' not only the process server, and the tithe valuator* 
' is proscribed, but every witness who comes fti^-' , 
' ward in aid of the laws, is devoted to vengeanoe' 
' and to slaughlej.' 

Such is tbe deplorable picture of Ireland, drann' ) 
by one of the chief law officers of that country ; . 
man as much disting'uished by his moderation, t 
by his true eloquence and ability: This he called' i 
a famt outline of the dreadful evil, and indeed £a'] 
the same speech plainly implied that it was only«*1 
part of the evil. ' If,' said he, ' partiality anS'l 
■ fevour should obstruct justice ; if one gentlemait,''] 
' from tenderness, will not bring forwani a pw 

• cution ; if another, from partiality, will screen 
' insurgent ; if a third, to court a tilthy popularity, 
' will compound a felony ^ if some men, from hos- 
' tility to others, will thwart a. prosecution instituted 
' by a rival ; if others concei\e it an insult that an 
' outlaw, under their protection and sanctuary, 
' should be amenable, and should, in emulation of 
'the feudal seigiwrieB, reckoa.the &laaa \c^aa. 
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* dwr.doiaAiwras.pBrt of tfaairipiwinwilin ;,.ifi>Bi<h 
^ithingB •bouki be, than,.iiiifaffd».ihaqM I>.tbii4c| 
'cUhU nehhtr Ihe exiitiag.lawB AorjffyothiiritbBi 

* could be enecttd. .would-be luffiGMiii io mntiirt 
^'yon 80uaBt youmehroi.' 

Ja tbMe astocailkiQBof tl^ loifer Jriabio^nfi^ 
wbat they suppew ^iheir own rights Hhmt mm- 
ejvtemada notkm'OfwMjiietke:e8tieril.«iMif^ 
intneity aierroiieoaeaajit.Uimiidiievaiie. Xhtidii 
4i» leeTen whidi .is cooflBBtly •^'■^^T'^yg, fad 
genenitiog txmmMon^ in.that uehepiqr jeoufftoy | 
but the dietiufoencee of the .pueaent yoar «eB9<4d£lo 
marked by that eoeentricity •which no pecuUfnly 
dMuncteriio this esbnordiaary people. iBn|i|im 
the general eesocietioa of the poor egainetib9.rieb, 
the lower daases were: at war. amongat.thenrwwliB8t 
and divided into two great Actions, the. one- called 
Cantata and the othjatr Bhanavestik Haay of 
these poor wretches were executed for the outiagei 
and murders committed in this sort of war ; and, 
wonderful as it may appear, neither they themscdven^ 
nor any person else, could tell what was tbe dispute* 
It was notorious who were Caravats and who weie 
Shanayests, and this was all. All that could be 
collected upon the trials was, that the parties origi- 
nally began in a quarrel about May-poles. At 
first the Caravats were called the Moyk Rangers. 
Their leader was a man of the name of Uaaly, 
who was hanged for burning the house of a man 
that, in Irish phrase, had taken land over his 
neighbour's head; the Shanavests had prosecuted 
him for this ofienoe, and their leader, an old fellow, 
by name Pauddeen Car, went to see him hanged, 
declaring that he would not leave the j^aoe of 
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execution iin he saw Ike (xtraixU .(cnrtS) -.^baxtt 
his neck. The fixpfessdon <was in >Irbh '■ taste, anA 
from that time ihe :Moyle Rangers mme >calM 
Caravats, in honour of the last ingigniatofdmc 
unfortunate leader. *Pauddeen 'Car^s party were 
railed :ShanaTests,tbecanselheyrnroreiold waastcoots. 
This was all 'the information that ttppeared; to 
Bvery ^oiher inquiry the parties replied, that Ihey 
did not know and could not tell ; and the priesls, 
who were examined as witnesses, and ivho might 
be supposed to know all that possibly < eould 'be 
known, dedaced they never could find' out the red! 
cause of quarrel. 

Yet with a po^mlaoe in this anomalous -and 
^rful state, scarcely eleyated above savages, < either 
in their moral or physical condition, more formic 
dable because they borrow from civilization arte 
and means of mkchief, and hardly less ferociou?, 
the Irish friends of emancipation thought sthenn 
selves justified in agitating and inflaming the 
public mind, and increaang the spirit of tutbuienee 
and discontent No topic was too dangerous for 
them to touch upon : there was scarcely an attempt 
to disguise the tone of menace, when they referred 
to their numbers to intimidate the government?; 
and they even ventured to remind the Protestant 
land-holders of the title deeds of their estates ! All 
the evils of Ireland, according to them, were to be 
remedied by Catholic Emancipation;; only admit 
the Catholics to seats in Parliament, and to their 
chance of forty offices, and this nostrum, Uke 
Dr. Solomon's Anti-Impetigines, was to cure all 
the eruptive disorders of the system : it wouki 
operate at once upon ^1 ranks, from tba ^«o^t^. 
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whose boast it was that the law did not run in 
their counties, down to the Shanaresta, who wear 
old waistcoats, and the Caravats, or Hanly's order 
of the hempen collar ! 

There are in Ireland four descriptions of men 
who join in the cry for Catholic Emancipation. 
The first, and far the most inconsiderable in num- 
ber, are those who have no farther object in view 
than what they ask for, eligibility to seats in 
Parliament, and to the forty offices : of the four 
millions of Catholics for whom this emancipation 
as it is absurdly and falsely called, is demanded, 
there are not four hundred who care about this, 
if this were all, or could derive any benefit from it. 
The second consists of those who, without avowing, 
and probably without concealing any farther desig^ 
proclaim their hostility to the Union, and publicly 
declare, that they consider Catholic Emancipation 
as only a step towards its repeal. These persons 
are singularly felicitous in their logic ; they re- 
quire emancipation, because, according to them, it 
is the condition upon which the Union was 
made ; and they are honest enough to admit, that 
when the condition is performed, they intend to 
make use of it as a means for dissolving the Union. 
The third party, who are unhappily far too nume- 
rous, aim at a separation of the two countries, in 
order that Ireland may form itself into an inde- 
pendent kingdom or republic. That they look 
upon Catholic Emancipation as a means, and not 
as an end, is apparent ; and Emmett and M*Nevin 
have told us so. To these persons a few of 
Berkeley's queries might properly be addressed: 
they would do well to consider, * Whether the 
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* better part of the people of Ireland are not truly 
*' English', by blood, Tanguage, religion, manner?," 

* inclination, and interest? ' Whether they are not 

* as much Englishmen as the children of bid 
*. Romans, bom in Britain, were- still Romans ? 
'Whether it be not the true interest of both.' 

* nations to become one people ? Whether there 

* be ui>on earth any Christian or civilized people so 
' beggarly, wretched, and destitute, as the common 

* Irish ? Whether, in any order, a good building 

* can be made of bad materials ; or whether any' 
' form of government can make a happy state out 
' of bad individuals ?' and finally, ' Whether those 
' men who move the corner-stones of a constitution,^ 

' may not pull an old house on their own heads ?'* , 

The fourth Class consists of those who demand 
political power for the Catholics, as the means of 
obtaining a Catholic establishment in Ireland, 
acting, according to their persuasion, upon a clear 
and prescribed religious duty. The great body of 
the Catholic^ neither have nor can have any other 
interest in the emancipation than this ; and the 
populace, who never look to consequences, knowing 
not what the second step must be, are utterly 
indiflerent about the first. But if this step be 
taken, the next object becomes full in view : if the 
Catholics be admitted into parliament, the establish- 
ment of the Romish Church in Ireland will be the 
next demand ; it will be called for as loudly as 
emancipation is demanded now, or even more 
loudly, for huntsmen set up their loudest tally-ho* 
when they are near the death. Even if the more, 
moderate among the Catholic members themselves 
should abstain from agitating so pervlowa ^ q^^%^ 

VOL. II. ^ 
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tion, it would be brought forward by those, who, 
caring nothing for one church or the other, seek to 
separate the two countries. Here these persons 
would find that ground for rebellion, which, of all 
others, would be the most popular and the most 
formidable. In strict consequence of the argu- 
ments of the emancipators, the demand ought to be 
conceded. Refuse it, and you give the discon- 
tented not merely a pretext, but a cause for insur- 
rection ; and a cause, too, the importance of which 
will be felt by every one who can mumble an 
Ave Maria. Grant it, and the war, which will ere 
long break out, will be one of self-defence on the 
part of the Protestants. You cannot put both 
Churches upon an equal footing ; the Catholics wili 
never be satisfied with any thing 'short of supre- 
macy, and woe to the heretic wherevftr he obtains 
it ! Every religion which holds the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, must persecute wherever it has 
the power : upon such a system toleration becomes, 
what it has often been called, soul-murder ; perse- 
cution is necessarily a duty, and it is a duty in 
which no person can say that the Romanists have 
ever been deficient. 

* Would you then,' say the emancipators, * do 
* nothing to conciliate the people of Ireland ?* Let 
the emancipators cease to inflame them ; let the 
government, instead of temporizing, and procrasti- 
nating, and vacillating, act with firmness as well as 
liberality, and all the Irish who are not sold to 
France, or infetuated with dreams of separation 
and independence, will be conciliated ; and Ireland, 
which, in spite of its accumulated evils, and its 
agitators to boot, is even now progressive iu im* 
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provemefnt, will soon vie with Scotland and with 
England in civilization and prosperity. The 
course which it becomes government to pursue, is 
to effect a reasonable commutation of tithes ; to see 
to the education of the people ; to admit the 
Catholics to every office of emolument, trust, or 
honour, and record at the same time its solemn 
resolution never to admit them into parliament. 
The arguments about equal rights are fit only for 
the common places of a school-boy's declamation : 
it may as well be said that the Jew has a right to 
be a bishop, or the quaker an admiral, as that the 
Roman Catholic has a right to a seat in the 
British legislature : his opinions disqualify him. 
It is impudence to call this a question of toleration. 
The Romanists have the full and free exercise of 
all the rights and ceremonies of their church, 
(unless indeed they think proper to reckon the 
auto-da-fe among them ;) they have the full and 
free use of the press ; they may openly attack the 
establishment with all the arts and arms of argu- 
ment ; they may win over from it as many 
proselytes as they can : all restrictions upon these 
points are either formally or virtually done away, 
and never was there a more perfect toleration than 
is at this day enjoyed throughout the British 
dominions by the members of that church, which, 
wherever it is dominant, tolerates no other. When 
that church shall have acquitted itself of thos© 
tenets wliich are repugnant to all good govern- 
ment, and acquitted itself not merely by the 
suspicious and self-contradictory opinions of a few 
Catholic universities obtained for a specific end, but 
by a solemn act, which shall be Tceo^oi'Zft.^Vi ^^ofe 
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whole Catholic body ; when it shall have annulled 
its persecuting canons, condemned the proceedings 
of its councils, expunged its persecuting saints 
from the kalendar, abolished the Inquisition, and 
established in all Catholic countries a toleration as 
full and perfect as the Catholics enjoy in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; when the Romish Church 
fihall thus have acknowledged itself fallible, and» 
by making this atonement for the past, given 
proof that its spirit is indeed changed ; then may 
the Romanists with propriety, come to us for 
fexther concessions, and we may then safely set 
them an example of farther liberality. It is not 
her polytheism, nor her mass, monstrous as they 
are, nor her demoralizing celibacy, nor her poison- 
bus confession, which would then prevent us from 
regarding her, with all her errors, as a sister 
church : grievous, and most pernicious as those 
errors are, they would be injurious to herself 
alone. 

But till that atonement be made, till that proof 
be given, the Church of Rome is the enemy of 
every reformed communion. The Irish petitioners 
declare, that * they do not wish in any way to 

* injure or encroach upon the rights, privileges, 

* possessions, or revenues appertaining to the 

* bishops and clergy of the Protestant religion, as 

* by law established ;' and Mr. Grattan tells us 
that * they swear to support the Protestant Church 

* and state.' Such protestations may have been, 
like lovers' vows, made in the hope of obtaining 
the desired object, with little consciousness either of 
their fallacy or their folly ; but he must be beyond 
ufiJJ reach of hellebore who can be deceived by them. 
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The Papists believe that salvation can only be 
obtained within the pale of their own church ; and 
they regard our establishment as an usurpation, 
founded upon error and force, which has deprived 
them of their rights, and destroyed the souls of all 
whom it has seduced to its party. They expect 
the restoration of their church, in all its power and 
privileges, as fully as the Jews expect the Messiah; 
and they expect it with better reason, because, in 
the course of human events, it may be accomplished. 
That event, even if ever it should take place, 
which God in his infinite mercy avert ! must be 
far distant : but the overthrow of the Church of 
England would be one great step towards efiectin^ 
it ; and that catastrophe, which God also avert ! 
for of all calamities which could befell this 
kingdom, it would be the most fatal,.. they may 
perhaps think is already in sight ; and certainly 
they could, by their presence in the legislature, ac- 
celerate it. 

A monstrous combination has been formed 
against that Church, which, for its perfect tolerance 
and the blessings which it has produced, will be 
the admiration of future ages. The old orthodox 
dissenters, who differ firom it only upon points 
of discipline, and whose hostility a century of 
peace seemed to have eradicated, till these recent 
agitators stirred up the smothered embers, have 
leagued with the Socinians, whom they hate, and 
who despise them ; with unbelievers of every de- 
scription, from the scoffers and hot sensualists of 
the school of Femey, to the cold, hard, and heavy 
metaphysicians of the north; and all these parties 
unite in promoting the claims of the Catholics, who 
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looking upom them all ts equaUy in the way of 
perdition, would, if they had the poww, eompA 
them all to come within St. Peter*s fold^ or, in pure 
papistical diarity, hum them, out of it» neigfabour* 
hood. Even the Quakers, who expel from their 
own society every raonber that marries one of 
another sect, join in the senseless ehunoiir for 
toleration and political power, (toleratioii, whidi 
they already possess, and. power, which, from their 
notions respecting war, they oould not use,) he* 
cause they hope Ihat it will shake the steeplo^house. 
To these must be added the united CaiionifltB, 
a formidable body, fearfully numercma even now, 
and increasing with fearful rapidity; proud of 
their numbers, conseious of their strength^ active 
and inde&tigoble, inflamed with the fiercest zeal, 
and directed with the coolest foresight ; a Manchir 
neal, which day by day striking its roots deeper, 
and sending forth wider branches, threatens to 
overshadow the land, and darken it with its baleful 
shade. If, in addition to these confederated ene- 
mies, other co-operating circumstances be con* 
sidered ; the growth of indifierence on one side, 
and of fanaticism on the other ; the long torpor of 
the clergy themselves, from which they are now 
only beginning to awake; the ruinous policy, 
which makes birth or interest the guide to the dig- 
nities of the Church, and is thus filling the bendi 
of bishops with men, some of whom are unwilling 
and others incapable of defending her ; the outcry 
against tithes, kept up by ignorant or half-thinking 
men ; the combinations and litigations arising 
fi*om this cause ; the temptation which the tithes 
offer to the first needy minister of a bold and dfr* 
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cisive temper, who shs^l have no feelings ef v^ 
verence and religion to restrain him ; above aV, 
that endemic moral malady, which marks the.cfaft- 
racter of these times, when the spirit of RevolutiQii 
seems to be going his rounds:, .he who eonaideis 
these things, and has a due sense of the benefits 
which we derive ^om our estabMshment, and the 
tremendous evils from which it preserves us, 
though he should not himself entirely accord with 
that Church) or be in communion with it, ought 
strenuously to oppose every attempt at giving 
political power to its old, inveterate, and irrecoa- 
cilable enemies. 

The Roman Catholics, if admitted into Parlia- 
ment, will lose no means, which their share in the 
legislature may allow them, of injurifig our Chuidiy 
and advantaging their own. Ours they would have 
an opportunity of injuring whenever its intecests 
were discussed ; for instance, if it should be proposed 
to sell the tithes, and fund the produce. Their 
own they have a direct prospect of serving, by 
accomplishing its establishment in Ireland. It 
may perhaps be contemptuously asked, how half a 
dozen, or half a score, Irish members are to 
effect this ? They who think this a satisfactory re- 
ply know little of the nature of Popery, and can 
have reflected little upon the state of the British 
parliament. In addition to the power which pro- 
perty will always procure, there is one great 
borough interest, which in the next succession will 
revert to the Catholics. If it were supposed im- 
portant to the success of their object, that more 
members of their community should be returned, 
and money could purchase their return, which, in 
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spite of all enactments against bribery, it will do 
(unless the whole form and system of representa- 
tion be changed,) money would be raised for that 
purpose throughout every Catholic kingdom in 
Europe ; it would be begged as it is for the souls 
in Purgatory, and part of the regular commutation 
for sin would be converted into a tax for this great 
purpose. This too must not be forgotten ; that a 
body of members, insignificant as they might be 
upon general questions, who could turn the scale 
when weighty ones make the beam tremble, would 
be able to make their own terms with an English 
minister, such as ministers are upon our miserable 
party-system. 

Whether any means can preserve the Cburch of 
England, is a question which may, perhaps, be 
regarded with more of fear than of hope ; but it 
ought not to be doubted that the admission of the 
Catholics to political power, which is what is 
meant by Emancipation, would increase its danger, 
and might, too probably, accelerate its o\ erthrow. 
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In that Dialogue concerning the state of Ireland, 
which evinces that its author, Spenser, was not less 
highly endued with political sagacity than with 
poetical genius, one of the interlocutors notices, as 
prevalent in those days, an unhappy opinion that 

* through the fatal destiny of that land, no pur- 

* poses whatsoever which are meant for her good, 

* will prosper, or take good effect ;* ' which,* saith 
the speaker, ' whether it proceed from the very 

* genius of the soil, or influence of the stars ; or 
' that Almighty God hath not yet appointed the 

* time of her reformation ; or that He reserveth 
' her in this unquiet state stilly for some secret 
' scourge^ which ^all by her come unto England^ 
^ it is hard to be known, but yet much to be 
^ feared.' 

This melancholy opinion, which, while it pre- 
vailed, was likely to paralyse good intentions, and 
prevent good purposes, has been disproved by 
time ; insomuch that if we looked for examples, of 
the great benefit which wise measures may pro- 
duce, even when undertaken under circumstances 
the most un&vourable, they might be found in the 
history of Ireland. The plantation of Ulster may 
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be instanced in proof of this : because a race of 
colonists were settled there who had been educated 
in the Protestant faith, and accustomed to obey the 
laws, or at least to acknowledge their authority . . 
the condition, moral and physical, of the inhabi- 
tants is so much better there than in any other 
part of Ireland, that it has not been found neces- 
sary to enforce the Insurrection Act in any of the 
counties then planted there by James I. It is an 
Irish author who says, that for its superior civiliza- 
tion, the comfortable circumstances of the pea- 
santry, and what he calls * the moral more than the 
I^al policy of the province, Ulster has more the 
aspect of an English than of an Irish county.' 
The introduction of the linen manufactory is 
another instance, . . the staple trade of Ireland, and 
that to which, in those parts where Ireland may 
be called prosperous, it owes most of its prosperity. 
Two facts relating to that manufactory are worthy 
of special remembrance : . . Strafford, who intro- 
duced it, and expended upon the experiment no 
less a sum than thirty thousand pounds of his 
own fortune, was rewarded by hearing the mea- 
sures, which he had taken in furtherance of this 
most useful design, charged against him as griev- 
ances by the Papists and Puritans of the Irish 
parliament, who conspired against his life. The 
other noticeable circumstance is, that Ireland, 
upon which the Romish religion has brought, and 
is bringing, so many and such tremendous evils, 
has, in the single case of this its staple trade, 
incidentally derived great benefit from it ; the 
perfection of that manufacture was brought about 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; govern- 
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ment having aided with adequate funds, for carry- 
ing it on, a Huguenot, whose family had been, for 
many generations, linen-manufacturers at St. Quin- 
tins. The church of Ireland affords a third ex- 
ample : . . When Laud and Strafford undertook to 
reform, almost indeed to re-edify that church, it was 
said by an Irishman, that the king's priests were 
as bad as those of the pope. They were described 
as an unlearned clergy, which * had not so much 

* as the outward form of churchmen to cover them- 

* selves with, nor their persons anyways reverenced 

* or protected.' The church had been so * impi- 

* ously preyed upon by persons of all sorts, that its 

* ministers were* reduced to such utter poverty and 

* contempt, as is (said Strafford) a most lamentable 
' and scandalous thing to see it among Christian 

* commonwealths.' From this state they were 
raised, when Charles II. . . (it is one of the few 
redeeming acts of his reign) . .carried into effect his 
father's intentions, and restored that church pro- 
perty which the crown had appropriated to itself. 
From that time, the church of Ireland has held its 
becoming rank among the Protestant churches ; its 
clergy have become not merely respectable and re- 
spected, but eminently useful ; supplying, as &r as 
in them lay, by their presence, . . and, to the extent 
of their means, by their beneficence also, . . the 
want of a resident gentry : so that, at this time, 
when their establishment is attacked more vio- 
lently and more virulently than it has ever beeu 
since the great rebellion, .they may rest with con-, 
fidence upon their own deserts, as well as upon the 
strength and justice of their cause. Here, then, 
^le three measures which, counteracted t\vQ>>i.^ 
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they hame been by the evil starB oi what hitherto 
may too truly be called an ill-lated land, neverthe* 
less have prospered to the full scope of the expec- 
tations wherewith they were undertaken. A 
fourth we have recently seen in the Tithe Commu- 
tation Bill, a measure in which greater politick 
sagacity and ability were manifested than in any 
other of our times : for it was steadily pursued by 
the statesman that brought it forward, witii little 
encouragement firom those with whom he acted ; 
and against much opposition, as well from 
those who deprecated it, because, in their opinion, 
it did too m-'ch, as from those who condemned it 
for attempting too little. The bill, however, was 
carried through with excellent judgement ; and it 
has already worked so well that it is in a fair way 
of putting an end to that particular cause of com- 
plaint, which, in all latter presentments of the 
grievances of Ireland, had been made to hold the 
most prominent place. 

But the wisest stateman by whom that country 
was ever governed has obser\'ed, that * a hard task 
' it is to do good for them who are obstinately set 
to do ill for themselves.' If it has been shown by 
experience that well-considered purposes for the 
good of Ireland will prosper there and take good 
effect ; and that neither the genius of the soil, nor 
influence of the stars, have prevented the good 
seed, which has been sown there, from bringing 
fbrth abundant fruit, . . on the other hand, the see^ 
of evil have been so profusely scattered, the ground 
is so well prepared for them, and the crop has been 
so carefully nurtured through all the stages of its 
growth and progress, that one of the ablest and 
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wisest of those men who have written with re* 
lerence to the existing position of Irish afiairs, 
asks, with apprehensive solemnity, which result 
is the more likely, * whedier Ireland is, at lengthy 

* to have the benefit of English connexion ? or, 

* whether Spenser's mournful prediction shall be ac- 
' complished, and England experience the dis^ 
' astrous consequences of a connexion with Ire-* 
Mand*?' 

Most truly has that very able writer observed, 
and most clearly has he shown, that * the great 

* source of Irish misery has been, not the power 
' of England, but its want of power.' There are 
cases in which, as the great poet tells us, ' to be 
' weak is to be miserable ;' this is one of those 
in which to be weak is to be mischievous ; and 
not to have done good, has been to permit and 
give opportunity for evil. The evil has recoiled 
upon England ; and Spenser's apprehensive fore- 
sight has already been so far fiilfilled, that in every 
season of embarrassment Ireland has proved to 
the sister-country worse than a broken reed. la 
his own days, it occasioned more uneasy thoughts 
to Elizabeth and her counsellors, (the ablest who 
have ever directed the affairs of these kingdoms,) 
than all the other difficulties and dangers wiih 
which they were beset. The Pope and the Ca- 
tholic king had there found where England was 
assailable, and they felled not to occupy the ground. 
The war in the Low Countries, as Mountjoy 
assured the government, was begun and main- 
tained by a force of native Spaniards, little ex- 
ceeding those who edited their landing in Ireland^ 

* Dr. Fhelan's Foliey of the Chnreh of Rome^ ;>. 41. 
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and, though Elizabeth had such confidence in her 
soldiers, as to make full account, and send tl^m 
word to that ef!ect, with her blessing, * that every 

* hundred of them would beat a thousand, and 
« every thousand theirs doubled ;' yet the chaige 
of keeping the country, she said, was such, tlmt 
' the crown of England could not endure, without 

* the extreme diminution of the greatness and 
' felicity thereof, and alienation of the people's 

* minds, by reason of the great payments which, 

* for those only rebellions, she was forced to draw 

* from them.' Tlireatened with invasion by the 
most formidable power that had arisen in modem 
Europe, and continually harassed by conspiracies 
at home, it was yet from Ireland that Elizabeth 
apprehended most danger, and suflbred most in- 
jury. One generation passed away; and under 
Strafford's wise and vigorous administration, 

* something began to appear as if that kingdom 

* might, in time, become a strength and safety to 

* the crown of England,' and without charge. 
Their trade, their rents, their civility, were in- 
creasing daily when the opportunity, which an 
incipient civil war in Great Britain afforded, was 
taken by those whom certain members of parlia- 
ment were unwilling to designate by any stronger 
appellation than that of * the discontented gentle- 

* men*,' and the Rebellion and Massacre ensued 
In the next great crisis of our civil and religious 
liberties, it was on Ireland that James chiefly 
relied for strength which might enable him to 
subvert both ; and afler the failure of his designs, 
Ireland was again chosen, as it had been in Eliza- 

* Leiand, iii. p. 14S. 
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beth*s reign, for the ground on which the Church 
of Rome, in alliance with a foreign power, might 
bring its force to bear with most effect against 
heretical England. . Then ensued a hundred 
years of misgovernment, and of what in Ireland 
is deemed tranquillity ; and, then, at a time when. 
England was engaged in a disastrous contest 
with her American colonies, and France and 
Spain and Holland had declared against her;. • 
then, when her difficulties were at the greatest, 
Irish claims were brought forward by that aristo- 
cracy to which the whole misrule of Ireland is 
imputable : they were supported and enforced by 
armed associations*, and the hopes which Wasli- 
ingtont had founded upon such a diversion wer& 
fulfilled. The dragon's-teeth, which were theiiL 
sown in a land prepared for them, produced their 
proper crop during the French Revolution ; and 
then, once more, too, in a time of increasing em- 
barrassments, pressing difficulties, and adverse 
fortune, the nearest and greatest danger with 
which England was assailed, was on the side of 
Ireland. That crop was trampled down : . . it has 
sprouted forth again ; . . it is now in full bearing, 
. . the fields are white unto harvest : and if we had 
not more reliance upon an all-wise and all-mer^ 

* The reader who wishes to understand the history of this gretLt 
movement, is referred, for an exposition of its political causes, to Dr» 
Fhelau's History (pp. xxvii. xxx.) ; and for a picture of its moral 
consequences, to Mr. Gamble's Views of Society in the North of 
Ireland, pp. 292—298. 

f He enumerates this among his grounds of hope, at a time wheir» 
in his own words. .* the Americans had neither magazine?, nor monej 

* to form them, and had lived upon expedients till they could liveno- 

• longer.'— i/or«Ao/r« Life of fFaihingtoih Svo.'p, 324. 

VOL. II, 1» 
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cifiil Providence than upon human counsels, we 
should surely anticipate a dreadful harvest-home ! 
Let us look at the state of Ireland, as it is re- 
presented to us,, in terrorem, hy the a^tators and 
their partisans. Notwithstanding the mcUua ani- 
mus of the painter, the picture is not overcharged 
in any of its features ; and for this simple reason, 
that truth serves the purpose, in this case, better 
than falsehood, and, therefore, truth is told. They 
tell us that the Catholic Association has erected a 
complete imperium in imperio, or, rather, that it 
has taken the people entirely out of the hands of 
the government,. the pohoe, the local authorities, 
and the magistrates ; . . that in every village 
throughout the south of Ireland, and in Leinster 
also, there is a conservator of the peace, bearing 
the commission of Catholic churchwarden from 
this self-constituted government, and in constant 
communication with that body ; . . that the whole 
country is actually organized, disciplined, and 
regimented, like a single company of soldiers, 
ready to obey the command of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, under officers, and for a cause to both of 
which they are devoted. 'There never,' says a 
newpaper partisan *, * was organization so con> 

* plete as that of the Irish Catholics at this mo- 

* ment ; peaceful as we are persuaded is its pri- 

* mary object, (! !) its principles are all of a miK- 

* tary cast. It is an array and discipline of almost 

* countless numbers, under known officers, with 

* gradation of ranks, commanded from one centre, 
' and inspired by one soul. This, we say, however 
'* pacific in its immediate purpose, (!) is con- 

• Tht Times. 
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vertible,.on the miscarriage of that purpose, to 
any and every service of actual hostility.* * We 
are masters of the representation/ says one of 
their incendiary orators. ' This is the pivot of the 
case. We have wrested their influence from the 
gentry, and the Protestant who draws rent from 
thousands of acres Ls almost as much destitute of 
power at an election, as the peasant without a 
rood.' ' The Association will continue to sway 
and to control the passions of the enormous 
and powerful population of this country, so long 
as government persevere in the miserable systen 
of anomaly and misrule which has produced that 
great convention.' ' If that body,' says one of 
its newspaper advocates, decreed it, every county 
in Ireland would be in rebellion in the course of 
a week. But of this,' the same writer assures us, 
there is not the slightest apprehension. The 
leaders of that body feel the tremendous respon- 
sibility with which they are invested. They 
know that they are surrounded by vigilant 
and active enemies, and everything they do is 
done openly. Mr. O'Connell can wield five or 
six milUons of the Irish people at will : with 
Mr. O'Connell, however, the peace of the country 
is safe I' 

If proof of tills latter part of the assertion be re- 
quired, Mr. O'Connell and the Association are 
held up to us as the pacificators of their country ! 
When they bring the people together, in whatever 
numbers, and on whatever occasion, they bring 
them in order, keep them sober, and obtain from 
them the most willing and entire obedience while 
they are assembled. They have them uuidftx: '^^- 
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feet command, like dogs who are held in the leash, 
till they who hold them shall cry havoc ! and let 
slip. More than this ; . . interfering, as the Popes 
were used to do, in former times, by their legates 
between contending potentates, they have suc- 
ceeded in putting old enmities to rest, and making 
peace between inveterate Mictions. Effecting thus 
what the laws never could efiectuate, and what the 
priests never before attempted, they have reconciled 
the Moll Doyles and the Padeen Gars, the Cum- 
mins and Darrigs, the Dungans and Hackets, the 
Carneys and the O'Flannigans ; the Shanavests, 
so called because one of their leaders (like £1 
Chaleco, in the Spanish war) was distinguished 
by his waistcoat, which Was an old one ; and the 
Caravats, so denominated because one of their 
chieftains was unfortunate enough, at last, to have 
the place of his cravat supplied by a hempen noose, 
the bight of which was so adjusted, by a certain 
legal practitioner, as to press under the left ear. 
At their entreaties, the Three Years* Old and the 
Four Years' Old have thrown down their shillelahs, 
and embraced like heroes of the Homeric age. 
Peace has been concluded between the Magpyes 
and the Black Hens, the General of the Magpyes 
presenting, in token thereof, a living magpye to 
the Cock of the Black Hens, and the Cock of the 
sable poultry giving a black hen in return to his 
former rival. Under the same auspices, peace 
also was made between the Coffeys and the Ries- 
kavalla Boys, .made, alas! but not concluded;., 
for, upon casting up the number of the slain, on 
both sides, the Rieskavalla Boys discovered that 
the Coffeys had a majority over them, having 
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notched one death more ; and, therefore, they 
resolved that peace could not properly be con- 
cluded, till they should have killed one of the 
Coffeys, just to balance the account, and make 
things even. Such relations will be perused in 
England with a smile or with a sigh, according to 
the mood or disposition of the reader; but in 
Ireland it is remembered, that * previously to every 
' insurrection, since the year 1798, whether politi- 
' cal and general, like the rebellion of that year ; 

* or local and Rockite, like those which occurred 
' in the years 1812, 1813, 1819, and 1823, these 

* quarrels seemed to have ceased, as if by mutual 
' and tacit consent ;' and this is a consideration 
which may reasonably excite alarm. ' I well 

* remember,' says Mr. Gamble*, * that on the eve 

* of our rebellion those who knew the country best 

* were never thoroughly alarmed until they re- 

* marked the entire change and conduct of the peo- 
' pie, and saw them go home from fair and market 

* as sober as they had come : they then said that 
' the cloud which hung over us would soon come 

* down in a storm.' 

* It is distinctly proved,' said Mr. George Robert 
Dawson, (speaking in 1825,) * that the Catholic 
' Association has assumed a form inconsistent with 

* the principles of the constitution ; that it usurps 

* the functions of government ; that it exasperates 

* party hatred; that it interferes with the administra- 

* tion of justice ; that it calumniates the character 

* of every respectable man in the country ; that it 

* paralyses the magistracy; that it keeps the people, 

* through the instrumentality of the priests, in a 

• Sketches of Society in the North of Ireland, ^, Vi* 
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* State of BCTvfle vassalage, ready to obey their 

* orders, however dangerous ; and that it levies a 

* tax upon the people, to be converted to their own 

* mischievous purposes, no matter what they are/ 
Of what those purposes are, Mr. Dawson, in the 
same s]>eech, produced indications sufficiently clear, 
and avowals, more or less explicit, afforded or 
made by the Association itself, its agents, and its 
ringleaders. The Association, when it apprehended 
from the government an exertion of vigour which 
was not made, exhorted the people ' to wait in the 

* sullen silence of discontent for a more &vourable 

* opportunity and better organized resources, to 
' prove to Britain and the world that they were 

* men, and deserved to be free.' * Hereditary 

* bondsmen,' said Mr. O' Council to those who are, 
indeed, held in a worse than Egyptiui bondage 
by their priests, 

* Know you not. 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the Wow ?' 

* Scotland,' he tells them, ' did not exhibit the ■ 

* patience and self control of Ireland, nor pa- I 

* tiently suffer herself to be trampled on, while 

* her oppressors rode by in triumph. She hewed 

* down^ with the sword of the Lord, the arch- 

* bishops and bishops ; and when the force of the 

* British arms became too strong for her people, 

* they retired to their mountains, and, after re- 

* novating their vigour, they returned to carry deso- 

* lation to the very dwelling of their assailants.' 

* He would not,' he said, ' press the introduction 

* of the claim of arming the Roman Catholics, . . 

* for, if he did, it might be supposed they were 
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'going to proclaim war at onceJ One priest ad- 
vises his parishioners to contribute largely to the Ca- 
tholic rent, because money constitutes the sinews of 
war, and because that rent will supply the Assqcia- 
tlon ^ith those sinews, whenever the proper occasion 
should present itself And another priest informs 
the Association that ' many of his parishioners 
have sworn to appropriate the whole of the corn- 
crop to the payment of the rent, (observe, the 
Catholic . . not the landlord's rent !) no matter 
what other creditors may be justly entitled to, or 
even the wants of nature may imperiously de- 
mand.' Well, indeed, might Mr. Dawson say, 
that ' the Catholic Association is the most dan- 
gerous and most mischievous body which has 
ever been suffered to exist in Ireland.' Truly 
has he said, that * its proceedings, and the speeches 
of its members, and the agency of the priests, 
unite in making it the most dangerous of all 
engines for working upon the passions of such 
a people as the Irish.' ' It commands a paid 
press* (in England, we may add, as well as in 
Ireland) ' to circulate its poison through every* 
part of the country ; it has actors who stick at 
no j^sehood to atienate the people from their 
confidence in every established institution of the 
country ;' and tiiie priests have amply fulfilled the 
expectations of the Association, l^ their undis- 
guised expressions of hostility to the constitution, 
and by their unceasing efforts to instil the same 
hatred into an ignorant and in&tuated peasantry ; 
a peasantry too truly described, not only as the 
most ignorant and the most deluded in the world, 
but also as ' the m€>st ready tools for au^ wq\iV^ ^^ 
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' blood !' And wherefore are they so ? — ^Not be- 
cause the Roman Catlioltcs are excluded, by the 
constitution of tliese kingdoms, from seats in Par- 
liament, and from some forty oflBces, but because 
uo other peasantry throughout Christendom is at 
tills time so grievously ajod grindingly oppressed 
by the land-holders; and because their aptitude 
for becoming the instruments of mischief and 
murder is, as it were, the original sin of the race 
• . their unhappy inheritance . . the national crime 
and the national curse. J^t the reader turn to 
the authentic annals of Ireland;, .to the history of 
that ill-fated country, not merely before the re- 
strictions which are now complained of, or the 
penal laws, were known, but before an English 
conqueror ever set foot upon its shores ; . • let him 
look to the ages when, in the language of a vil- 
lanous incendiary, * sovereign Ireland enjoyed her 

* wholesome days of buxom independence,* and 
he will find, in every page of those annals, three 
words, wherein the ancient and modem history of 
Ireland, from the earliest to the latest times, is 
comprised ; the words are . . occmo, comhuUio^ de- 
vastalio. * Never,' says Peter Walsh . . an Irishman 
himself, a Roman Catholic, and a Franciscan friar 
. . * never has any other nation upon earth an." 
' neared the Milesian race (inhabiting Ireland) in 

* the most unnatural, bloody, everlasting", destruc- 

* tive feuds that have been heard, or can well 

* be ima^ned : . . such feuds as not only had for 

* necessary concomitants the greatest pride, most 

* hellish ambition, and cruellest desire of revenge ; 

* but also had for no less necessary consequents 
' the most horrible injustice, oppressions, extor- 
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* tions, rapine, desolations of the country, per- 

* fidiousnesses, treasons, rebellions, treacheries, 
' murders ; and all this from time to time, for six- 

* and- twenty hundred years, only a very few lucid 

* intervals of the frenzy excepted. Never have we 

* read of any other people in the world so im- 

* placably, so furiously, so eternally set upon the 
' destruction of one another.' 

. To such a nation it is that the men who pur- 
chase for themselves brazen opinions, and those 
of whom brazen opinions are purchased, address 
their inflammatory harangues. The Irish are told' 
that the present fearful state of their country has 
been produced by * eagerness to obtain redress 
' from an intolerable wrong, which, as it afiects 

* millions, millions have combined to be relieved^ 

* from.* They, and that part of the English public 
whom the agitators seek either to dupe or to con- 
firm in their dupery, are told that * it is not merely 

* religion by itself, or civil liberty, that is at stabe 

* . .but the contest is one for Catholicism, embit- 

* tered by Hibernicism, and fermented by thc^ 

* growing leaven of democracy, against Protestant 

* pride, Protestant^poyrer, Protestant avarice. Pro- 
' testant insult, Protestant menace.. at last, ren- 
\ dered desperate, it is armed against Protestant 

* heresy.' Dr. Doyle has * read somewhere nihil 

* projlci patientia nisi at graviora tanquam ex 
^facile tolerantibus imperentur ;* and he tells his 
countrymen that he is reminded, by the Tithe 
Composition Bill, of the truth contained in this 
observation. An English Newspaper says to 
them, * Patience never did any good in this world, 

* and never will. We must fight for all thai >& 
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' valuable ; and as it is a coiidition of our existenoe 
' that rest can only be enjoyed after labour, so in 
' like manner we can have no good without a 
' struggle. John Bull must be constantly poked 
' in the ribs.' The Irish, .the associated, or- 
ganised, and disciplined Roman Catholic Irish. . 
the sworn and banded Rockites and Ribbonmen, 
are told that * the crime of being too passive under 

* the weight of murder, spoliation, indignities, in- 

* suits, and persecutions, which they have endured 

* for centuries, is the chief accusation to be urged 

* against them !' The same incendiary * tells them 

* The author of Captain Rock's Letttn to tht King. Then are few 
of onr readers who can need to be informed that these liettera are eer* 
tamlf not written by Mr. Moore, to whom, while the publication 
was suspended, thej were positively atcribed. That geatlranaa has 
iadeed labonred to inflame the TindietiTe passions of an ignorant and 
ferocious people most industriously; and he has exulted, merrily ex- 
ulted, in the display of their ferocity, with a recklessness which would 
be incredible, if we did not know that the spirit of party can some- 
tnua sear the heart as much as it warps the understandinf. 
' Through Connaught, Ulster, Leinster, Monster, 
Rock 18 the boy to make the fun stir!' 
Tht fun which the Irish poet thus encourages in his countrymen, con- 
sists in maiming cattle, and leaving them to die in lingering agony ; 
mnrderirg individuals; surrounding houses at night, setting fire to 
them, and shooting or piking the inmates when they endeavour to 
escape from the flames I This is a text upon which the Monster Farmer 
has read a wholesome lecture to Captaia Rock's laureate. Bat Mr. 
Moore has not to answer for the virulent and slandcroosi letters which 
have given occasion to this note. The author of those letters im- 
pudently asserts that, in the great Irish rebeilion, the Irish Roman 
Catholics 'committed no massacres, unless the destruction of their 

* enemies on the fiel<l of battle is to be so called II' p. 116. Even this 
is not more remarkable than his address to Lord O'Neil. * O'Niaal,* 
he says, * rouse yourself I your brother Roek calls upon yon to recollect 

* who your present associates are; he beseeches you, in the name of 

* country, to abandon the fellowship of men whose ancestors murdered 

* yours, and who have never ceased, till lateUf^ to calumniate aad 
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that they are * chased like foxes, hunted like deer, 

* snared like hares, trapped like vermin, caged like 
' birds, tied to stakes and baited like bulls !' . • 
That, for all this usage, and for the concomitant 
curses of poverty, and famine, and disease, they 
are ' indebted solely to the external power, the- 
' foreign sovereignty, which plays the despot there, 

* by means of its i^tious resident garrison of in- 

* fliriated sectarists ; who, clothed in purple and 
' fine linen, fax'mg sumptuously, riot at their 

* charges, in every species of debauchery, .living 
' on the &,t of the land, .dwelhng at their ease in 
' magnificent mansions and comfortable cottages. . 

' whilst the Irish people, the legitimate owners of 
' the soil, half naked, half starved, are doomed to 

* linger out a WKtched existence in filthy hovels, 
' to wfaidi an Englishman would not run the 

* hazard of committing his hogs.' The mind of 
the people is on fire, and the breath of these dema-* 
gogues ' like a streacm of brimstone doth kindle 

'revUe your ilhistrioas race.' p. 219. When this incendiary thus 
called upon 0*Neil to remember what he evidently considers the 
obligations of hereditary hatred, he seems to have foi^tten what he 
had said, only three pages before, oonceniing the father of the presoit 
lord — *he lost his life fighting in the cause of the obligarchy of 

* England, against his country, and his own very flesh and blood, in 

* the year 179S; when the Irish exposed themselves to a dreadful fire 

* that they ni^^t take Teageance on him, and piked him to deatb 
*with many a wotmd.' p. 216. The act of butchery, which is de> 
scribed in this diabolical spirit, was set in its proper light by Mr. 
Dawson. In justifying Lord O'Neil for his encouragement of the 
Orange societies, he said-^* His father found himself deceived in the 

* Appeal which be made to the hunanity of a neighbouring dependant. 

* He found kindness foigotteo, and all the kindly feelings of nature 

* destroyed by the poison of political hatred; and can we, or ought we, 

* to blame the son, who seeks only to know those to whom he can 

* trust r 
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* it/ Well might Mr. Dawson «ay that, in * what 

* is called figurative language, the eiuberance and 

* eloquence of a heated imagination, and so ibrth,* 
by those who seek to apolo^ze for the incendiaries, 
with more or less participation in their desires and 
designs, ' the Roman Catholic peasant sees good 

* practical matter, and would not be sorry to have 

* it brought to the test of experience.* ' Every 

* artifice,* says Dr. Phelan, ' has long been used 

* to familiarise our fiery peasantry to the ccmtem- 

* plation of the most ferocious deeds ; insurrection 

* is acted over weekly, almost daily, in the imagina- 
Vtion of those multitudes who are swayed by the 
' speeches of a few cool incendiaries/ 

' But everything is done quietly and lawfiilly : 

* the Catholic Association act as they have a right 
' to do/. . Oh yes ! We have an old illustration at 
hand, and an illustrious one it is, of this sort of 
quietness, and lawfulness, and right. Guy Faux 
and his associates had a right to hire a vault under 
the House of Lords ; there was nothing but what 
was quiet and lawful in this. They had a right to 
purchase gunpowder, like any other freebom Eng- 
lislimen : they had a right also to deposit any 
part of their property in the vault, .as many bar- 
rels, for instance, as they pleased.. and to cover 
the barrels with faggots ; this also was lawfiil, and 
nothing could be done more quietly. Moreover, 
Guy Faux had an undoubted right to go into the 
aforesaid vault when he pleased, at any time or 
season, whether the king and the peers of the realm 
were or were not assembled in the chamber above ; 
and he had a right also, an undoubted right, to 
carry a dark lantern with him. Thus far every 
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step in the business was quietly taken ; nothing 
had been done but what was lawful, .nothing but 
what Guy and his associates had a right to do. 
It was in the ulterior measures, .in their object, 
that the treason lay. 

With Mr. O'Coiuaell, however^ says one of their 
most strenuous partisans, the peace of the country 
is safe. Yet we are told, and by the same autho- 
rity, that, when this same Mr. O* Council desired 
his auditors to husband their pugnacious disposition 
for the Orangemen of the North, * he was answered 

* by a ferocious shout, mixed with a merriment 

* that was terrifying.' There is something in this 
which may remind us of the firemen of Constanti- 
nople, who are accused of sometimes discharging 
oil from their engines instead of water. At tbe 
very time when this rehance was expressed upon 
the peace-preserving powers and intentions of Mb. 
O'Connell, the following passage appeared in the 
report of his harangue at Clonmel : . . 

* Am I not standing in the town where, in the 

* year 1769, My-nine years ago, a priest of the 
' Catholic Churdi was tried by an Orange jury, 
' found guilty on the swearing of a perjured io- 

* former, and hanged ignominiously for the murder 
' of a man who lived for forty-four years afler the 

* death of Father Sheehy ? (Hear, hear !) Tell it 

* at home to your wives and children ; and, believe 
' me, no man ever did wrong who consulted with 

* his good wife. (Hear, hear !) Are not your 
' enemies of this day, the sons and grandsons of the 

* murderers of the martyi'ed Father Sheehy ? And 
' would they not^ if they could, treat you as their 
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* Orange grandsires treated the Catholic priest?' 
<Cheer8.) 

If it be true, as too certainly it is, that Mr. 
0*ConnelI at this time wields at will some millions 
of the Irish people, can we indeed persuade ouf- 
selves, or sufl^ ourselves to be persuaded, that the 
peace of the country is safe in his hands, when we 
find him haranguing the multitude in this strain. . 
a multitude, whom another agitator describes as 
being ' in martial array, and ready to start up in 

* insurrection if, in their maddened judgement, they 

* should think there was a disastrous necessity for 

* it ?' It is not, however, merely as a specimen 
of the tenour and tendency of this demagogue^s 
orations that this passage has been here adduced, 
but for the sake of introducing some remarks 
upon the spirit now existing among the Irish pea- 
santry, and exemplified in the case of a person 
nearly related to the very Father Sheehy, so mis- 
chievously and malignantly thus alluded to as a 
martyred Catholic priest, murdered by the false ver- 
dict* of an Orange jury, six-and-twenty years 
before the Orange Societies were instituted ! The 
case is related with especial reference to the Memoirs 
of Captain Rock, and for the purpose of making the 
author of those Memoirs understand the real cha- 

* If tbe case had been as bad as it is represented, it would afford oo 
justificatioD, no excuse, no palliation for the demagogue who, after fiftj- 
nine years, thus revived it, for the purpose of exasperating a ferocioui 
multitude. But the fact is, that this Father Sheehy was mainly in- 
strumental in exciting the Whiteboy disturbances ; and having tho- 
roughly deserved death, suffered it (like Probert) after a verdict 
upon which it is probable that he might not have been executed, had 
it not been for his previous and notorious oharacttr. 
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racter of the exploits x)erformed under the auspices 
of Captain Rock's name, and celebrated in ex- 
ultant and jocose verse by that distinguished 
writer : . . 

* There lived in the county of Waterford, a 

* gentleman of small property, but of a fannly 
^ which, independent of its antiquity, was venerable 
^ in the minds of the people for having sufiered in 
' their cause. He was a Roman Catholic ; he 

* was a man of the kindest manners, a most hu- 

* mane and indulgent landlord, even to his own 
^ detriment, and from his earliest youth he had 

* never forsaken the popular side. If such men 

* are regarded as the enemies of the people, I could 

* wish to know whom they consider their friends ? 

* This gentleman was a tenant to Lord Middleton, 
^ a nobleman of whom it is little to say, that he is 
^ a munificent and benevolent landlord, and who 

* has the rare advantage of having his good inten- 

* tions not marred, but carried into perfect execution 

* by intelligent and t^right agents. It will readily 

* be understood, that there may have been an 

* anxiety generally felt to be the tenant of such a 

* nobleman, and to be under the direction of such 
^ agents. Mr. Sheehy, the tenant of whom I 
' speak, held under Lord Middleton, on a lease for 
^ his own life ; and (the lease of one of the persons 

* to whom he had re-let the ground having expired) 
' he gave a &rm, containing about thirty acres, to 

* his son, whom he wished to leave in possession of 

* so much on his own demise. The tenants began 

* to think that, if Mr. Sheehy died while they were 

* in possession, they might have their leases con- 
^ tinned under Lord Middleton, as their immediB.t^ 
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landlord : and the resolution: was* adopted to 
murder an innocent kind-hearted Old man, who 
had been living for the greater part of sixty years 
with the old people and their children, on terms 
of the most afiectionate intercourse, .and who had 
been indulgent to all his tenants at personal 
losses, and at the expense of sufiering such incon- 
venience in his family as made his indulgence a 
fault. He had been walking on a winter even- 
ing towards his home, .a home from which, 
while Sheehy had means to be generous, no poor 
man was ever sent empty away. He wa6, with 
his usual open-hearted and benevolent hilarity, 
conversing with a young peasant about his ap- 
proaching marriage, and assisting him with' his 
counsel on the arrangements he should make. 
The young man entered into the house where his 
mistress lived, and Mr. Sheehy pursued his way, 
unacquainted with fear, and imagining that there 
was not perhaps in existence a being who could 
efltertain a hostile feeling against him. In the 
mean time, the young man from whom he parted 
with a blessing, had armed himself, and gone in 
pursuit of his unsuspecting victim ; and while his 
mind was, perhaps, occupied with benevolent pro- 
jects for his murderer . . the murderer stood silently 
at his back, and, with the hea\'y coulter of a 
plough, beat in his skull, and repeated his blows 
until his benefactor was lying a mangled corse 
upon the snow. " Rock is the boy to make the 
fun stir!!!" 
* It happened, that there was resident near the 
scene of this achievement, a young barrister, who, 
as the missionary had not then published his 
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' Frjictice of Moral Sentiments, thought this vic- 
' tory a murdi;r, and by his activity and inlelUgence,- 
' succeeded in bringing the conqueror to, trial, and 
' to what used, iu the old time, to he called justice ; 
' but although the country people knew well who 
' had performed the act, or, as plain men mig-ht 
' say, perpetrated the murder, yet they used all 
' means in their power to facilitate Ills escape from 
' the pursuit that was made allcr him, and tu favour 
' his departure from the country. 

* I have not selected this ioatance in consequence 
' of any peculiar atrocity attending the murder, t 
' could enumerate many cases marked by a much 
' more sanguinary and ferocious spirit, but the 
' inst:irtce I have chosen will serve to show how 
' very worthless a thing human life ia considered 
' to be, and how little capable the people are of 
' feeling that abhorrence of the most odious offences 
' which woidd lead them to brinn; the man of blood 
' to justice. Another reason which decided me in 
' making my selection is, that if these pages shall 
' find their way into the circle in which Lord Mid- 
' dletou moves, he may not mffer my statement, 
' if it he false, (opaia uncontradicted. I give it 
' . . one out of numberless instances of equal atrocity 
• ..as the maniiestation of a spirit which one 
' writer gravely describes as a spirit of martial 
' prowess, and of which the missionary discourses 
' wiih an easy sportiveness of manner, very dis- 
' tinct, indeed, from that reckless irony that some- 
' tunes breaks out from a vexed aud sorrowlul 
' hcnrt, I do not envy these gentlemen their 
' honors, orthe comfort of their mutual admiration. 
' Let one declare that Captam Rock " iu his owa 

VOL, U, S. fc. 
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person,*' as well as thiougfafaii Memoirs, has been 
of essential servioe to Iieland: let the other de* 
light himself widi such many comedies as the 
mangling poor dumb beasts, and leaving them to 
die in lingering agonj, the wrapping a secure 
and sleeping fiunily in sudden conflagrsiicm, and 
the prudBut vmlour with which, when fight is to 
be maintained against men. Captain Bock's he- 
roes so roundly disperBe. Xiet the missionary k- 
joice and exult in these martial and fiicetions 
performances; I do not envy him; I cannot 
imitate his conduct ; I cannot fitee mys^ from 
the heavy conviction that, whatever ivdand may 
have gained, or may be likely to gain, from the 
lesson which her privileged orden have been 
taught, her advantages aie but a very riight re- 
compense indeed for the spirit of cowardly fon>- 
city whidi has been cherudied and matured in her 
peasantry by the troubles in which th^ have been 
engaged ; a spirit at which the hearts of other 
men are sickened, but which the missionary 
(himself in safety) invokes and eulogises. If this 
spirit be not soon suppressed, it will be impossible 
to save Ireland ; and Ireland will not be worth 
saving*.* 

We repeat the emphatic words, * if this tpirrt 
be not soon suppressedj it wiU be impossible to 
save Ireland,' How, then, may this be efiected ? 
. By conciliation, exclaims the whole host of con* 
^derated concessionists : this it is which is called 
for by the orators-general of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, who breathe out their brazen menaces from 
• throats wide as their consciences ;' and the cry is 
echoed by the last new converts who have been 

* .Captain Rock Detected, p. 344. 
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cajoled or intimidaited into i^ unbdy 'ailtancd. 
]But as parliamiMatary fdorm had a very different 
meaning in the understanding of those who meant 
to stop at Hxiunslow, from what it boie among that 
^livifiion of the reformers whose intention it was io 
proceed till they came before the middle window at 
Whitehall : so dioes Ihis word conciliaticm mean 
more or less, according io the princij^ies ofikiB per- 
son who nses it. £arl Grey and Liord Or^wville 
attach 'no snch signification to it as is attached by 
Jjord King ; and when Sir Thomas Acland and 
^r. Grant join in voting for it with Sir IFrancb 
iBm'dett flcnd Mr. Hume, ihey would find 'them- 
selves, if they came to compase meanings, in widely 
different degrees of latitude. In one thing only 
are all the iidvecates far this undefined and unde- 
finable conciliation agxeed, and that is, that, when- 
ever the subject is agitated in Pariiaroent, the 
golden opportunity is arnved ; they have reached 
the TO vvv, the moment of projection, the p(»nt of 
time in which the great -work isto be accomplished. 
And, indeed, 

'If it were doae wWn'twere done,-t1ien *twtn well 
It-were done qoickfy;* 

* Jt is to be well considered,' in Lord iBacoif s 
v^ords, ' whether 'time will be still more propitious, 

~ ' or whether deferring remedies will not make the 

* case more difficult. For if time give us ad van- 

* tage, what needeth precipitation to extreme reme- 
' dies ? But if time will make the ease more des- 

* perate, then we cannot begin too soon.' * It is 
' an old device,' says Burke, Vthough methinks 

* not a very wise one, to trust to the chapter of 
.' accidents. The book in which it is contained has 

2 t.% 
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' the be^tming and end torn out !' But to that 
chapter it is to be. .feared, shall we say, or hoped? 
that we can trust no longer. A crisis is manifestly 
at hand ; and the question is, what is to be done 
when the expectant system of pohcy or of mispolicy 
can be pursued no further ? 

Man is so pugnacious an animal, that even the 
Quakers, who in all other things seem effectually 
to have subdued this part of their animal nature, 
carry on controversy, whenerer they engage in it, 
tooth and nail. If this propensity manifests itself 
upon topics which rest on mere opinion, and are 
connected neither immediately nor remotely with 
any other feelings than those of vanity and self- 
love, much more may we expect it to be kindled 
by questions which are directly practical in their 
bearings, and upon which the most momentous 
consequences are supposed to be dependent And, 
too surely, this is not one of those political ques- 
tions which, though they excite an intense interest, 
and call forth the most vehement passions while 
they occupy the public mind, are nevertheless so 
unimportant, and affect the welfare of the community 
so little, that it matters not how they may be decided. 
What is now proposed to us must be either a great 
good or a great evil . . a blessing or a curse ; a 
blessing, indeed, if it could heal the wounds of Ire- 
land, eradicate the old inveterate cancer, and give to 
that poor country a tranquillity which it has never 
known ; but a curse, if it should inflame those 
wounds, and an evil which would bring all other 
evils in its train, if it should undermine and sub- 
vert the constitution of these kingdoms. The one 
result is not more confidently promised by those 
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who insist that further concessions should he made 
to the Roman Catholics, than the other is foreboded 
by (hose who exhort us to stand upon the old 
foundations, and warn us to beware how we dis- 
turb the 

■ Sift nsilcrlalldlDgg of Ibe wisioms dud.' 

The question is argued by the former upon the 
prounds of toleration, justice, ci\il rights, and po- 
litical espediency. But liow little can they who 
represent this as a question of toleration, have re- 
flected upon the joiport of tliat word, unless they 
address their arguments to that great multitude 
which, as South says, ' is wholly and absolutely 
' governed by words or names, without, nay, for 
' the most part, even against the knowledge men 
' have of things ! ' To tolerate, is to allow tltat 
which is not approved,, -to suffer that which is not 
and ought not to be encouraged. Toleraliou is 
such allowance, such sufferance ;. .nothing more. 
And more no dissidents ought to expect or ask j 
more being inconsistent with the fundamental pria- 
ciples of any constitution whereof religion is a part. 
And this, too, must have its limits ; foruothing i 
may be tolerated which would manifestly endanger I 
the public peace,, .nolhing which is offensive to I 
public decency,.. nothing which is contrary to it 
divine command,, .nothing which is in itself ne&^^ 
rious ; though conscience may be pleaded for aU^ I 
since ' among the many practical errors which are 
' gotten abroad into Ihe world, a very large pro^ 
' portion there is of those which have either suckt I 
' their poison from, or disguised it under, that spe- I 
'. cioua venerable ' name.' ' [ hold it,' bays Light* I 
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£[X>t, ' a truer point in divinity that errans conad^ 
' entia Uganda than ligaL' Were a party of* 
Hindoos, for example, to estal^h theonelYes, witit 
theur families, in England, however deasous the 
women might be to burn themselves when they:. 
became widows, and however desiitMia their friends 
and relatives might be that they should be gratifl^ 
in their desire, no such sacrifice would or could ha 
tolerated in this country. Were a sect to aiiae 
among us who should reject the ordinance o£ 
marriage, such a sect would be suppreseed by law; 
unless they were so insignificant in number as Uk 
escape observation, like certain schismatical Quar 
kers in Ireland, who some twenty yean ago 
separated from their society, or were rather cast 
out by it, because even the Quakers' form of 
matrimony was too ceremonial for them» Tbtf 
were a set of harmless enthusiasts, acting in the 
simplicity of their hearts, under the influence of 
an erring and over-stimulated conscience working 
upon weak minds ; but if a proselyting sect were 
to be formed upon the principle of having a com- 
munity of wives, or any other such scheme, in 
which conscience should be made the flimsy pre- 
text for profligacy, the interposition of authority 
would be called for. If such testimony were to be 
volunteered in these days as in the times of the 
Commonwealth was not unfrequently borne against 
the priest and the steeple-house before the con- 
gregation, by men sometimes, sometimes by women, 
, .were such exhibitions to be made, as they then 

*^There were some, abont sixteen la number, who found their way 
to the Holy Land, in the middle of the seventeenth eentnry, sad Uvea 
a penitential life in one of th« caverat of Mount Cannel. 



were, in naked trulh or even in semi-nude aincerity^' I 
though (here are no persons who would think dt I 
punisliing' the poor, pitiuble buatics as criminals^ 1 
al! will agree that thej ought to be regarded ad' I 
insane, and put under restraint accordingly. M 1 
tile first and lightest case, that where the evfl0 ■ 
amounts to nothing more than a probability oF I 
disturbing the public peace, thoae who see the pro^ I 
priety of suppressing the processionHof theOrang*' J 
Chibs, will admit that, precisely on similai*: I 
grounds, the Roman Catholics ought to be ptw* I 
hibited from carrying in public the host and tft# ■ 
images of their saints, with such display as is cus^ I 
tomary in countries where the Roman Catholirf I 
retigion 'is established. Processions of this kin# ■ 
are not tolerated even in the United Stales of | 
America. The gratification of any party or sec^ I 
however nurnerous or respectable, must give waj* 1 
to public convenience. 1 

As there are limits to toleration, so are there I 
degrees of it ; just as in insanity there are certaiii I 
cases for which constant and strict coercion i» I 
necessary, and others where the hulluciuation 1 
being perfectly harmless the afflicteil person majf I 
and ought to be, upon every principle of humanity I 
and justice, left at luige, and indulged in everj I 
thing that may alleviate the calamity with whicS I 
he is visited. The Protestant dissenters must brf 1 
deemed erroneous, some as to their doctrines awt I 
all as to their discipline, by those who profess the I 
principles of the Established Church ; and in thi^ I 
light they are regarded by the law. Their con- I 
duct in former times produced greater and mora I 
lasting injury to tbe Vroteatairt coxaa ttesa. wwiAj 
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have been brought ftbont by all the eifibrtB of all 
the Catholic powers, and all the artiftces of the 
Church of Rome; and their existence in such 
numbers and with such an organization ^ to con- 
stitute an active, and powedul, and increasing 
party in the kingdom, is a ciicumstanoe which on- 
doubtedly lessens the security of the state. Still 
they are Protestants, and being so, they acknow- 
ledge no foreign jurisdiction ; their allegiance is 
imperfect, but it is not divided $ no case can be 
imagined in which the head of their religion 
could call upon them to disobey their temporal 
sovereign, or to act against him. Their discipline 
is not dangerous to the state, and none of their 
doctrines or practices are, in their immediate and 
obvious effects, injurious to society. ^Hierefore 
they are entitled to the fullest toleration ; they are 
not excluded from the legislature ; and the Test 
Act, by which alone they were affected for the last 
hundred years, affected them incidentally, not by 
design, that act being expressly intended * for 

* preventing dangers that may happen by Popish 

* recusants.* 

And here it may be remembered, pertinently to 
the present subject and the present time, that 
when that bill was brought before the House of 
Peers, Digby, who was then a professed Roman 
Catholic, spoke in favour of it, saying that, in his 
opinion, it was * as full of moderation towards 

* Catholics as of pnidence and security tov^ard the 

* religion of the state. In this bill,' said he, * not- 

* withstanding all the alarms of the increase of 

* Popery and designs of Papists, here is no mention 

* of barring them firom the private and modest exer- 
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' cise of tlieir religion ; no banishing them lo suclfe I 
' a distance {com court ; no pulting in coLccution of ■ 
' penal laws in force against them. AH its precaiv I 

* tions are reduced lo this one intent, natural to afl I 
' societies of men, of hindering a lesser opposil^ J 
' party &om growing too strong foe the greater wl 
' more considerable one. And in this just way <vM 
' prevention is not the moderation of the House of I 
f Commonsto be admired, that they have restrained V 
! it to this sole point of debarring their adversaries J 
' Irom ofGces and places, and irom accessions toi'l 
' wealth, by fiivours of tlie sovereign ? And after i 
I all, my Lords, how few do these sharp trials and 

f tests of this act regard 1 only a few such RomaJH 

* Catholics as would fain hold ofHces and places 
Vat the price of hypocrisy and dissimulation of 
^ their true sentiments in reUgion. Upon the whole 

* matter, my Lords, however the sentiments of a 

* Catholic of the Church of Rome (I still say not 

* of the Court of Home) may oblige me, upon 

* scruple of conscience, in some particulars of this 
' hill, to give my negative to il, when it conies to 
' passing ; yet as a member of a Protestant Parliaf- 
' ment my advice prudentially cannot but go along 
' with the main scope of it ; the present circum- 
' stances of time and affairs considered, and the 
' necessity of composing the disturbed minds of 
' the people.' 

Such was the reasonable opiniou delivered by 
that Romish proselyte, of whose conversion, were 
men to be estimated only according to their talents 
and accomplishments, the Romish Church might 
be more proud than of uny other in this country of 
which itinay ever have hud to boast. He acltnow- 
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ledgcii ibe justice and propriety of the principl^^r 
«xduiiion which was Ihen established. And in- 
deed the sikow uT reason, as well as the sense of 
shame must be laid asde by the Romanists, betiire 
Uiey can complain of any Kstrictions, howercr 
ngorouB, under which they may be placed in a 
Fvotesuiut blale. We will nut say to tbem, ' with 
' what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
' and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
* miiasured to you a^oin:' God forbid that ifaia 
mnxim, in its temporal application and Aill extent, 
should ever be enforced against thein ! there are 
no religionists, there never were any, on whom 
the Itx taUoni* would fall with such terrible 
severity. But we will say tiiat, with such liinila- 
tioiiB as humanity requires, and as our faiUi enjujos; 
no sect is entitled to ask ibr more toleration than 
it is willing to give, and than it actually pvea 
wherever it is dominant. If our principles are 
declared by them to be so pernicious that a Pro- 
testnut, however blameless, liowever amiable, huw 
ever virtuous and pious, must necessariiy be 
excluded because of them from the kingdom of 
heaven,.. surely they ought not to complatii, as of 
a grievance and injustice, that the British Pro* 
testant Government has deemed it necessary, 
because of theirs, to exclude them Iroin seats in the 
legiskture, and from a few offices in the state. Is 
it so hard a thing to sulfer thus much, or ratlier 
tlius little, for consdence' sake "i and is it thought 
BO by the professors of a religion which attributes 
so much actual value to suflerings of any kiudt 
which, for the sake of that religion, are endured, or i 
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O'Conneirg elcctiou shnJI be annulled, he wilfcJ I 
purchaae the honour and the merit of being; a Con—' I 
feasor at a cheaper rate than was paid (or it in I 
old timea. ' ' j 

So much for the principle of toleration, as urgecK' I 
in favour of farther concesaiona to the RomaK' I 
Cathulica. ' 1 

' The matter (to use Mr, Btirke'a* worda) does I 
' not concern toleration, but establishment. Tha 1 
' complaint arises from confounding' private judge-i I 
' ment, where rights are anterior to law, and th« I 
'- qualiHcations which the law creates for its own:' I 
* mapstracies, whether civil or religious. To tal^ I 
' away from men tiieir fives, their liberty, or thent ' I 
■property. .those things, for the protection ot*| 
' which society wdh introduced . is g^rent hurdsh^' I 
' and intolerable tyranny ; but to annex any con- ' I 
' dition you please fo benefits articiticiaJiy createif ' I 
' is the most just, naturaJ, and proper thing in the ' 1 
•worid.' ' I 

Nor is the argument more tenable which aliirnW 
that we ought to deal with the British and Iridr 
Catholics as Austria and Russia deal with those of' j 
their subjects wiio bold any other form of Christiatf' J 
feifh than that of their respective church establishJ I 
ments. The cam is not similar, what is demaudetf I 
here not being employment in the stale, (which,'' I 
with very few fimitationa, they already possesa.y ! 
but legislative power, .. which in Austria aoj j 
Russia is not exercised by deliberative assemblies.' j 
If it be rejoiueil that this also is conceded to thtf" I 
Ptolestants in Prance, and secured to tliem by' J 

■ aptethonibBAeta of OoKoraLtj'. Works, Vol. i. CStci. liiitianj' I 
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charter, neither wfll that case a|)ply, for tipon the 
slightest consideration it must be apparent that the 
circumstances of the two nations- are widely different 
The Protestants in France are an inconsiderable 
body, and with so little zeal for proselyting, that 
no efforts for tliat purpose appear to have been 
made by them during the revolutionary years, or 
imder the Imperial goremment, when the attempt 
might have been made, certainly with safety, and 
perhaps at one time to the satisfaction of the 
Emperor. The privileges which the charter allows 
them were obtained, not by their own influence or 
eflforts, but by the liberal party, comprising the 
Buonapartists and the revolutionists of every grade, 
as well as the friends of just and regulated liberty. 
Moreover, as Dr. Phelan has well observed, there 
are two important differences, which must always 
be kept in mind. 

* First, a Protestant Clergy contracts ho obliga- 

* tions to a foreign power : if Protestant ministers 
' in France or Germany took oaths of allegiance, 

* and were otherwise in subjection to the Arch- 

* bishop of Canterbury, we should, probably, hear 

* but little, of Roman Catholic liberality. Secondly, 

* the Roman ritual has an aggressive publicity, the 
^ free exercise of which would be an invasion of the 
' freedom of other religions : Protestants have no 

* procession of a Host, or a crucifix, or a statue of 

* the Virgin ; neither do they compel men to a ces- 
' sation firom business on the festivals of saints or 

* reputed saints.' 

The circumstances, therefore, under which the 
Protestants exist in France are so dissimilar to 
those in which the British and Irish Roman 
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Catliolics are placed, partly by the tenets whicb I 
tbey profess, aud partly by their aggressive nioF&' I 
iiietits, that no precedent can be drawn for on^ I 
country from the course which is pursued in tl(e I 
other. Dut if the Jesuits obtain tlie ascendancy ja I 
France, the charter will be worth as much to th^ I 
French Protestants as llie Edict of Nantes was t« 4 
iheir ancestors. I 

With just as little propriety can the example <^ I 
Hanover be adduced as a precedent for what mi^^ I 
aud ought to be done in Great Britain and Ireland. I 
Hanover and the British dominions have tliis .Jin I 
common, that Ihey are both Christian kingdom^ I 
and that they ore under the same King ; beyos^ I 
this they differ as much in political circun*- I 
stances as in language. There can be no question 1 
about church property in Hanover, the chuFc|i I 
property having been secularized. The Generql A 
Assembly there resembles our British Farliament J 
as little in its capahility of doing hurt as in its 1 
power of doing good. The Hanoverians have had I 
no bloody Mary, no James II. Their consti- 1 
tulion has not been framed with special regard to J 
«vi1s and dangers which the Roman Catholic J 
religion and the Roman Catholic church had -I 
brought upon them, and from which only by thft 1 
mercy of God they were delivered. No Corouatioa | 
Oath, expressly intended to gimrd against the 1 
recurrence of such danger, is talien by their sov^ I 
reigns. Xaslly, the Roman Catholics there, like I 
the Proteslauta in France, are neither likely to j 
endanger or to disturb the state ; and any question I 
relating lo them is so far fi-om convulsing tl|e J 
country, that it is scarcely heard or thought of 1;^ J 
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any but the penora iheiiBel^ 'who iisve eome- 
thin^ to hope from it ; the people neilter knowtag 
nor caring anything about measores, by which 
there is not the appeanmoe «iwn <tf. a remote 
possibility that they can be offectad. 

The argmnent which demands tibeae iiirther con- 
oessions on the gnnmd of justioe, vesta on no better 
ground. We hear much declamation vpon the 
' abstract right of every man to worship 43od as he 
pleases; and, in God's name, who. .but liie Re- 
man Catholic* • disputes it ? It is a ligbt whidi 
•has long been enjoyed by civery denomination sf 
sects in these kingdoms, wludi every ^man exerdseB 
at his own peril, and from which there is nothing 
in the laws, nsages, or disposition j^S the mtion to 
restrain him. To such an extent, indeed, has this 
admitted right been abused in latter days, thdt 
every one among us is practically at -liberty not 
only to worship God as he pleases, but to blaspheme 
His holy name, deny His existence, and take his 
own way to perdition, and publicly endeavour to 
persuade as many as he can to accompany him ! 
But though any monstrous consequences may fol- 
low as the effect and punishment of such an abuse, 
they must be very inconsequential reasoners who 
would infer as a corollary from the admitted right, 
that all men, whatever religious tenets they ma^ 
profess, should be equally eligible to all offices in 
the state. 

* Care ought to be taken,' said Mr. Burke, 

* that men do not, under colour of an abstract 

* principle, deceive tliemsehres. Abstract pria- 

* ciples are what my clumsy apprehension cannot 
' grasp : I must have a principle embodied io 
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.' gome manner or other, aud the conduct held ii|>oa 
' it ascertained, before I can pretend to judge of 
' its propriety and advantage in practice. But of 
' all abstract principles, abstract principles of 
' natural right are the most idle, because the mast 
' useless and the most dangerous to resort to. 
' Tiicy would supersede society, and break asundar 
* all those bonds which have formed the happiness 
' of mankind for ages. I will venture to say tliat 
' it" we go back to original abstract rights, there 
■ would be an end of all society !' 

The escluston which is represented by the 
.Emancipationists as contrary to abstract rights 
and natural justice, is consistent tvith the genend 
system of society : sometliing analogous to it ap- 
pears everywhere in the atfairs of common life, 
ile wlio is not in possession ol' landed property to 
a certain yearly value, or in assured CKpectation 
of it by inheritance, is disqualified for a seat in the 
House of Commons. Persons who are educated 
and stationed in the lower grades of life, are dis- 
qualitied for &niiliar intercourse with those whom 
fortune has placed^ above them. The raau who 
is below a certain standard in his stature, is dis- 
quahfied for a grenadier, tliough he might be or. 
brave as Tydcus, A Quaker is disqualified by Iil» 
opinions for the army or navy, and from veiy 
■many of the common offices and ways of life. 
The whole society of Bible Christians, who have 
published a ' New System of V^elable Cookery,* 
adapted to their anti-carnivorous principles, are 
dii^qualified for the beef-steak club, and even ibr 
partaking of a parish feast. It may be an evil to 
be poor, ft disadvantage to be diminutive, a niis- 
_ fortune to have inherited or imbibed secta."na.T^^EA^!*=.^ 
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but in the disqualifications which .result jBrom mch 
an evil, such a disadvantage, such a mislfQituiie* dp 
hardship is felt, no injury is inflicted, no injustios 
is complained of. A Protestant is diaqualifijed -fog 
the dignity of Vicar Apostolical, Bishop in pdrt^na^ 
Cardinal, or Pope. And the Pope nimselfi if . hie 
were Turkishly inclined, and wished to remqi^e 
from the malaria of Rome to the delight^ 
climate of Constantinople, could not esLchaagethe 
tiara for the turban, and become Grand Muft^ 
unless he qualified as a Musselman. Every thing 
is subject to certain conditions ; and the condition 
which the Constitution requires firom its le^gislato^n 
-and its chief magistrates, is,' that they should pro* 
fess the Protestant faith. That faith is an essential 
part of the British constitution, and if men who 
are opposed to it covet and desire seats in the legis- 
lature, it is much more reasonable for us to require 
that they should change their opinions^ than for 
them to demand that we should change the con- 
stitution of these kingdoms. * In a Christian 

* commonwealth,* (says Burke) ' the church and 

* the state are one and the same thing, being 

* different integral parts of the same whole*.' 
■• No man,' says Mr. Kendal t. * was ever yet in 

* possession of civil rights under a constitution of 

* civil government to which he refused his alle- 

* giance : and every man refusing the Protestant 

* faith of this kingdom, refuses its constitution.' 

Abstract rights then may be left to be declaimed 

♦ Barke, vol. x., p. 44. 

t This gentleman's Letters on the State of Ireland, the RoniB 
•Catholic Question, and the merits of Constitntional Religious Distia^ 
tions may be recommended as one of the very ablest works in its ku' 
X^at has appeared since the death of Mr. Burke. 
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upon bystAtesboys in goodfoiih, andbj incentliarV 
news-writers in bad foilh. No slatcsmen wil^ 
honestly appeal (o tliem, except they are such 
staleBmen as have never ceased to be boya iq 
undemtanding and in knowledge, or have declined 
into their second childhood. And fur special ri;{htK 
such as have been confidently claimed tor the Irisfl 
Roman Catholics as resulting from the treaty of ] 
Ximerick, that argument has been so victoriously' I 
disposed of by Sir Robert Inglis, that the very> I 
panics who formerly dwelt upon it as if they be»' J 
lieved in their own reasoning, deprecated, whe|^ A 
they had heard his unanswerable speech, any fui^ I 
ther mention of a plea which they admitted theiir^ 
to be exploded. There remains then the singU 
ground of political eitpediency. ' Give the Romal 

* Catholics, it is said, ' what they ask, and we shall" \ 
' then be a united nation. Till they have obtaiiie4: T 

* it, the question will never be allowed to rest. 
'- may be granted with safety ; it cannot sntcly hit I 
' withheld ; it cannot even safely be delayed ; ancL 

'- it must be granted at last.' The marrow of their ( 
whole argument is here, and we will now break thv j 
bones of it. 

First, then, when we are called upon to ^ 
Roman Catholics what they ask, it behoves i 
clearly to imderstand what it is that is asked, Toi J 
this point the Emancipationists have more than onoai 1 
brougbt their vessel, wind and tide &vouring, aii^ T 
with all sails set; andasofienastheyhavebroughb I 
it there, it has either split on the rocks, or graunded> I 
and gone to pieces on the shallows. When thakf | 
question is to be answered, it is then perceived hoWs 
little principle of cohesion there is between the golfbl 
I TOL, II. a a 
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and the brass, ami tbe iron, and tW clay, of wlucit 
their britde confederacy, like tbe iniBge ia N«lm- 
chadiiL-Bzar's dreeni, is cuinposed. ilow b the 
Manfuis ij£ Lansdawne lo agree with hia Iriali 
tt'uaiUH and with Captain Hock tipou this maUier? 
Eucl Grey with Jo>>eph Uiune? Mr. Grant with 
Dr. Doyle? Lord Plimket with Mr. O'Connell? 
Mr. Williams Wymi with Cubbetl aud Jack La«> 
iess? Mr. Wiiberlbrce with wbat Doctur Fhelaa 
cmplialically calls the iiiKaocBACV nf Irelaod? Sir 
Tliomu.t Acland, atid ilie &w other comity members 
who, unfortunately fur their constituents aud theii 
country, have taken tbe same part, how me they 
to agree with the ' dbcontented gentlemen ' of lie- 
land, ulio, Ibllowing tbe exmnplc of their ancesbtis 
in 1641, have secretly oi^oized and Irained the 
Roman Cathulic |)eBflaatry of whole counties, and 
now |>arade them, in green uniforms, regimented' 
and iillicered. horse and foot? Master Plea.'^ 
microacope is not required for seeing iuto their ds- 

We know what was 7iat intended by those dii- 
tiaguiuhed stateamon who first stirred the questioi* 
of what, by a gross abuse of terms, is cslled Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, la an unhappy hour the; 
moved it ! Mr. Pitt entailed npon these kiiigdoina I 
ftr greater evils by this part of his conduct, than J 
by engaging in tlie war with revoluUonary Fnuu»> I 
(supixNing, which we do not believe, that the war I 
might have been avoided,) or by his nnmageiuent i 
of that war aflerwards. But Mr. rill never in- 1 
tended to remove the existing i-estrictiuns witboul I 
5ul>stituting otiieis which should be equally or mon I 
eflicieut lor the security of the coiUiUtutiuB,. ,tkl 
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I^vtedant eonstitution, . .consisting crmsubetao^fl 
tially of chureh and state. 

' As to any thin j,' said he,* ' which I and awrt I 
' colleugiies meditaletl to bring fbrwBjrd, I 'IiscImhA I 
'the very words in common use ; the emaneipBfl J 

* tion of the Catholics, or Catholic emanoipntian^ll 
' I have never understood that subject so ; I nevaSV 
' understood the situation of the Cadiolic^ to bW I 
' Mich ; I do not now understand the wtuation «P 

' the Catholics to be such as that any relief from it 
'could be correctly 90 described : but I think tb^ 

* Jew remaining benetrt-s of which they have not jtti ■ 
' participated might have been added safely to tbafrj 
' many benefila which have been so bciunteoa9J|rifl 
' conferred on them in the present reign. I am oilfl 

* opinion that the very measure I allude to, aa aij 

* chliiii of right, cannot be maiutwned ; and it is eafS 
'the ground of liberality alone, and political exp»Afl 

* dience (and in that sense, wisdom, as connectc44fl 
' with other measures,) that I should have thought^ ■ 
'it dearable, adnseable, and important; but I>l 
' would not have it founded on a naked propoaik' ■ 
'tion, to repeal any one thing which former poliiqEflfl 

* bad deemed exx^^dient for the safety of the churaMH 

* -ftnrt state. No, Sir, it was a comprehensive and emIH 

* extensive system which I intended to propose, taf^J 

* relinquish things certainly intended once as a seci>4fl 
"rity, which I thought in some respects inetfectudiiM 

* (and which were liable to additional objectioortH 
' from the very circumstance of the object of tiMiifl 

* Union having been accomplished) and gelliiijf^M 
' other security for the tame objeeUi, to have ilM 
' more coniiatent and rational security bol/i uxfl 
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•church and stale, according to the princiylf. but 
'laryitig the. mode, which the ivUdom of our mi- 
^ceitora had adopted to prevent daagvr. "I'fid 
' measure I intended to propose, I think, would 
' give more safely to the church and stBt«.' 

Mr. Pilt did not live to try the cKperimeul of 
obtaining this more consistent and rational ^*c\i- 
rity, which, keeping still to (he principle of our an- 
cestors, was to give greater safety both to chunli 
and state. But it was tried, perseveringty wnl )«- 
tiently by Lord Grenville, the most eminent of 
those persons who acted with Mr. Pilt at that lime. 
and himself the person who must have been be^t 
.actjUHinted with Mr, Rtt's intentions. And we 
know that he agreed with him concerning the ne- 
cessity of such securities : ' if tranqudlliiy awl 
' union be our object,' said Lord Grenvitle, ' all 
' due provision must be made for the imiolnhle 
'maintenance of the religious and civil estalilish- 
* ments of the United Kingdom ; such M lensl 
'have always been my own declared u]riuio<».' 
To the form of such securiliea he atlachmU lie saiii 
comparatively little importance; hut thut tbeie 
was n necessity tor them, he distinctly staled. AO' 
cordin^ly under his auspices provisioas vrm pN^ 
posed, such as had been acquiesced in bjthe Pa- 
jial Church in its arrangements with other govern- 
ments, and to tliese the most considerable of ibc 
Roman Catholic titular bishops expressly and fiM^ 
maliy consented. It was ni^ed upon thenrind* 
of the Pope as a reason for obluininf* his conMiit 
'o that arrangement, < that such was tlie returulnfc 
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'spirit of kindness evinced by Ihe British govern- | 
' ineiit towards the Irish Romai) Catholics, that tt 
' trui not at all improbable that in the event of 

* emancipation being granted, ihf- Cacholio ( 

* bishops might be ailowed to take their seats in I 
' ike Home of Peers' The Pope believed this, 
and if Dr. Milner may deserve belief fur any thinS I 
which he asserts, the titular bishops also ' meilf 

' really led to believe that upon these evenls taking 
' place, their church would not only be protect^ ' 
' and honoured, but also that it would, in a Kiri 
' of subordinate way, become the established churar I 
' of Ireland I' Accordingly, the Pope would 
have consented to the veto, as the titular bishopi 
had done. The public cannot need to be assuref)' | 
that no sTich hopes were ever held out to the Bomailt 
Cafliolics by any member of the British or Irisll 
government, nor indeed by any persons except ' 
those of their own communion, who look for the 
complete re-establishment of their intolerant church 
in all its pretensions, and to the utmost of tiieir 
power are labouring by any means to bring it , 
about. But it may be needful to remind the 
public at this time that the leading persons of the 
British and Irish Roman Catholics, having twice 
consented to the vefo, twice retracted that consent^ , 
after they had authorized their advocates in par- 
liament to signify it, and to bring in a bill founded 
thereon. 

' When last I had the honour of addressing the 

* House in behalf of the Catholic cl^ms,' said Mr, 
Gratlan, 'I then staled that the Catholics were 
' willing to concede to his Majesty the right of the 

* Tcio or the nomination of Iheii \iiB\ia^. ^^ ««v 
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8on7 (o any thai I camnt now ofBrm thait iMv 
Hie the Hendments of the Boman CnihcriiCB of iic 
land upon that subject. Wbetfaer I UaTe mis- 
informed tile Honse, or the Catholics have been 
{guilty of retraction, is a qncEtinn which I shall 
iiever agitate, it Iwiti"^ my fixed principle never l» 
defend myself at the eKpense of my countrj.' . . 
With what propriety thou Uuinan Ca^oUcs, wjth 
whom Mr. Grattan hod commiuucated, could be 
called his country, it would require some of hn 
pec\iliar logic to explain. 

Mr. Kei:^ii did not speak so calmly ctmeeiniag 
the pri'lotee of his chnrch on this occasion ; he ami 
that to the propositions of gmnting the ' veto, ui 
* receiving a salary from tile treasury, tlicy ga^S 
' private, duetardly, partly insincere, and paill} 
' corrupt assent.' AJt<^ther insincere it was ehoifi 
to be, by their own aiier-couduet, but private it was 
not ; aTid assuredly there has been notlung dsU&rdly 
in their proceedings: they have not orated roJno: 
ef ax triplei fcr sayins^ or unsaying aBytluDg witt 
periect intrepidity. L^rd Bldon has ssid tenlf 
(hat ' during tlte many years nhicfa hsaa clHpaed 
' since this question has been contemplated, do maa 
hasyet found nut what securities he could propose i 
on the part of the Protestants, which the Roman I 
Catholics would give as the priceof what they ireK 
to receive.' Wherefore, indeed, should th^ be 
content to receive upon conditions that which thtf 
expect to obtain unconditionally, and to be cottrted J 
loacceirt.andtoberewardedfor accepting? They | 
have calcuiaied always upon the continueil suppoil / 
of their fi-icnds in PariiameiK, being sure of tiK I 
prijiciplcB upon which that support b given to tUBW I 
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by eatae; and with regitrd to others who both pnk- ] 
&S& and feel a, sincere aLtochment to the ProteGlaot I 
Church as by the constitution established in these 
Ichi^donis, bearing' in mind the old observaCiun, that J 
^UOs Jupiter vult perdere priui danailat, i 
Jookin^r upon them as thus demented. Hithevto ] 
*hey have not been deceived in that oonfidencc [ 
Whatever duplicity they have practised, whatew 
assurances they have broken, whatever agreementti I 
they have retracted, these fiiitliiiil adlierents, thq> 
Icnew, were at any time ready to renew the questioM 
ibr tham, and plead for thein, and vote for thefl| 
«gain ; and, if need were, to pledge themselves &r 
"^em again, snd to be again and ag^in deceived bf J 
Ihem, and a^n and aj^aiti stultified oud insulted. ] 
Patient Gri^e was but a type of suth emancipa- ' 
tionists! 

In feet, any aecurities tliat might be proposed a 
.accepted wonld not be worth a rush. To say that 
-the Roman Cathohcs, as a body, are not to he 
trusted upon their declaration and theh oatha, 
would in these days e!;pose the person who should 
assert it to a tuil-mouthed cry of' Hearl hear !' in 
parhament, and to a charge of bigotry, intojeranc*, 
calumny, and ungentlenuralincia, from the Homati 
C^othohc press, and that part of the press which, 
without being Roman Catholic, is decidedly antt 
Protestant. The assertion, nevertheless, is tme. 
They are not to be hound \a their dealings with a 
Protestant slate by any declarations or oaths, how- 
ever solemn ; and this is no secret pail of their 
system, fitr it has been decreed and pronounced by 
popes, canons, and councils, that no such oaths and 
declarations are binding. It is upon the reli;^iou3 
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sincerity of other men that you have your surest 
reliauce; but in exact proportion as the Roman 
Caiholks are sincere in their religion, must they, 
upon any point in which the interests of their 
church are concerned, be distrusted. CorrupUo 
optimi pcMima, The better, the sinoerer, the more 
leliprioiis they are, the more efiecUially are they dis* 
qualified by their creed. They are told in thdr 
decretals^, that Non est obMervemdumjuranuniiun 
quo malum incaute permiUitur : ihaX Non omnia 
.promisM tolvenda sunt: that Non observeTitur 
juramenta quafiunt contra divina tnandata: 
and thai AUqudndo non expedit promiagum asr- 
pare aacramenium. To these authorities their 
4:reed binds them ; and of their application of such 
maxims history affords abundant examples* In 
tiie bull t whereby Pope Innocent III. excommu* 
nicated Count Ramon of Thoulouse, and absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance, the maxim that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics is iheie did* 
tiiictly stated as canonical. / Ji£a?^a Sanctorum 

* Pat rum Canonicae sanctiones ei qui Jvd&ra Deo 

* non servat, Jides servanda non sit* It was part 
of the Coronation oath in Arragon, that the king 

* should, upon no pretence whatever, expel the 

* Moriscoes, nor force them against their wills to 
' be baptized ; and that he should neither directly 

* nor indirectly ever desire to be dispensed with as to 
' the said oath ; or in case a dispensation should 
' be offered to him, that he should not accept of it ; 

* and that, if he did, whatsoever should be done by 

* him thereupon should be null and void.* This 

• p. 2. Cans. 22. Quest. 4. 
f Catel. Hist, des Comtes de Toulouse, p. S43. 
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oath was taken by Charles V. ; ond Pope Clement 
VII., in these words, absolved himfrom the solemn 
engagement ; ' And we do further release yoirf 
' Majesty from the oblig^ation of the oath, whieHi 
' we are informed, was taken by you in the general 
' estates of the said kingdom and princijjaKtie^' , 
' never to expel the said infidels ; abaolvina* yctt 
' from all censures and penalties of the guilt of ] 
' peijury, which you might incur thereby ; and 
' dispensing with you, as to that promise, so &r aS 
' it is necessary. And we do further grant free 
' and full power to the Inquisitors, to compel bH 
' that shall contradict the same, or prove refractoiT, 
' by ecclesiastical censures, and other proper an4 
' lawful methods, requiring the assistance of the ■ 

* secular arm, if it shall be judged necessary : ttH 

* apostolical constitutions, and all ordinancej^ 
' Htatules, and privileges of the said kingdoms &aA 
' principality, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
' though confirmed by an oath, and by an apo9- 
' tolical confirmation, or by whatsoever other 
' authority ; and notwithstanding it should be prtH 
' vided, that a relaxation from the said oath should 
' not be desired, nor ever be made use of, if grantedf 
; anA that the said privileges should never be by 

' any means abrogated ; and that, whatsoever shall ■ 
' be done to the prejudice of the same, shaJl be ' 
' held as null and void.' This dispensation, a.i is 
properly remarked by Dr. Michael Geddes", may 
' plainly discover to the world how iitlle all laws, 

• Dr. GsJdee'a Inimlsllon is used (MisceL Tracih vol. i. 
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' Etnliilei, and aaihs thon^ confirmed hy tbe See 
' of Rome, do sd^fy to ite fiecmity rf Uie Uves, 
' liberties, wid property of subjects that are not 

* l>B4ii!>ts under s lH>pish kinpf ; it betn^ impossible 

* for the wil of maii to fianie an oath &itler lo all 
' iliose purposes tliati tbis wus that is tere dis- 
' pei ised with ; — for, bea<les that it contained a pro- 
' mise never to desire a (iispensalion, gr, it' a i^^ 
' pensation should be offered, not to micept or 

* Dnike ose ol'it, it conbuaei! a dedaratrau Mkemiae 
' thai whatsoever should, by virtue of any diBpes- 
' saLion, be done to tile prejudice thereof, should 
' he uull and void to atl intents and purpoMes :' «a 
oath TicMT lo daire a ditpaaaiion, or te accept 
or make t»e of one, if offefed, being a matter which 
the plenitude of the Paipal power (a» we eee by 
this) can diipease with, whenever it is &x iu ad- 
vauti^re to do iL 

Will it be said that these niEixims bm dU and 
obsoU'le ? Old Bs they are, tlie Roman Caliiulics 
are alill bound to thein \jy that creod of ftipe 
Pitis IV., which it at llu« day the authentic espoai' 
tioii of the &jth of tlie Roman Catfaolu church, 
and to whidi all their proselytes must pubUdy as- 
sent, without restriction or qiiulification. Let us 
also eswmne of what value their late deedamtioM 
have proved, and how they reason at thia time upon 
the worda of an oath. When, in the year 1792; 
the IHsfa Roman Catholim petitioned for the to- 
BloratioD of the elective franchise, tb^ committee 
drew up and published a declaration, concluding 
with these ivords : . . ' If we shall be admitted iota 
' any share of the constitution, by being restond 

* to the right of elective franchise, we ore reiuly in 
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* the moet aolemn manner to declate, ihat we wiH 
■ not ^KnaHedtntpTiTileg-e to disturb or weokanthtf 

* eatablishiaent of the Protestant leligion or Prates^ 

* lont govcnment of this country.' Beur wttiieis; 
Jtlr. Vesf^ Filzg^mld, how Ahliiiilly that soteuul 
declaration has been kept ! ' 

By the set of 17S3, when, in reliance tipon thii 
declaration, coiicessionH Kuth as no government 
w)ui:!i w&s not rienteuted would have made vitti 
tnade to the Roman Cnthoiics of Ireland, it wbA- 
pro\ided that the person accepting oiTice shotdd 
Bv/eoi as IbUowH :. . ' 1 do suLemnly ewear that I 
' will nDtieacercise any pri^'ikg-e, to which 1 am of 

* may become entitled, to disturb and weaken tbft 
' pDofestant religion and Protestant government in. 
' thk kingdom.' A man, in whom the sense of 
tnitii hoG uot been destroyed by camiistry. wouU 
never discover. . what the Roman Cadiolics h&vt 
discovered. . that the significatioQ of that oath tumA 
upon the word ' And.' Immediately after dtft 
form of this oath was published and circulated, A 
iRoman Catbshc canunentary upon it was pubt 
liahed, and the liule conjunetion, from which A 
■meaning that should nullify the whole purport rf 
the oath was to he extiacted, wa£ dktirifruished bf 
being printed in larf^e characters, that attention 
might be drawn to it at tiret sight. The comniettt 
is filus eipicesed ;, . ' 

' All are here agreed that, to violate the ubmn 
clause, it is neceiisary to disturb and weaken not 
only the Protestant religion, but likewise the Pra^i 
teslant government. They are evidently eon* 
nected with the conjunction and, without any 
comma atler religian. £olh must bu dLstuibsd 
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* and TTsakened, not in aay manner^ iMBt-pJiieoisely 

* by the exercise of the pririleges now granted.^ - In 

* other respects, we are in our former ntHatidns ad 
^ to preaching, teaching, writing, &c. Weaicen 

* afier disturb appears rather an expletive-than^ 
' word conveying a distinct meaning, lor it is im-* 

* plied in disturb ; as whoever intends to disturb, 

* d fortiori, intends to wes^en. Hence, the ex* 

* pression is generally understood, and so it had 

* been explained by every one ccMisulted on it, to 
*• weaken by disturbance. Indeed, if or wbs be* 

* tween the word disturb and the word wieakenj.as 
^ it was proposed to be, the signification would be 

* changed and inadmissible*/ 

* Surely,' said Lord Eldon, when in one of his 
fidmirable speeches he brought forward this remaric- 
able example of Roman Catholic casuistry, * surely 

* this sort of reasoning upon the terms of an oath 

* should teach us to use great caution when we are 

* prescribing in what terms we shall require oaths of 

* security to be taken.' ' By this Jesuitical interpre- 

* tation/ said the present Lord Chancellor, ' it was 

* meant to convey to the Roman Catholics that, ex- 
'* cept they disturbed as well as weakened the Protest- 

* ant establishment, they did not break their oath; 

* and that, although they might not weaken by means 

* of disturbing, they may weaken it by any other 

* means in their power.' The declarations and 
oaths of men, who thus * palter with us in a double 
' sense,' are not to be trusted. And what shall we 
say of those persons who, when they proposed a 
remodelled oath in the year 1825, omitted the word 
weaken, ,9nd omitted, also, the clause by which 

• Protestant Principles, p. 21, 
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eveiy Roman Catholic, who hoUls a. .place iiii< 
tbestatuteof 1793, is required to bhulhimselt'that 

he will not do, or attempt Ui do, auiything calcu' ' 

luted to niter or interfere with tile cstikliiisbed imi) I 

ejiisting CDHdition of property in Ireland?. •Am- I 

they the dupes of the Iriali Rontaii Catholic leuxlem,; f 
or their aceompliees ? "I 

' " I do swear thai I will defend, to the ulmofit- | 
' of my power, the arrongenients of property within 
' tliis r^m, as established by law." This is the, 

* provi»on,' said Lord Lyiidhur^t, ' and the neces- < 
'.Gary provuion, contained in the oath of 1793^1 

'Everybody who knows anything of the history of I 

' Ireland ; everybody who knows anything of the. ] 

' proceedings upon this question, or of the evidence; I 

' given before a comniittee of this House, as well a^^ [ 

Vbefiwe the House of Lords, must feel most seen. I 
'sibly how important is the provision contained in, 

'] this oath. Are we not aware that that oath wait J 



'. sary claiBG and provision in the oath of 1798, 
' why was it then omitted? Again,.. I say, will- i 

* not tile House be astonished to learn that, in tb^ I 
' bill of 1S25, the whole of this provisioQ wag^ ( 
^ omitted? Was the omission made advisedly aad- | 

* deliberately ? Was it merely the effect of acci^ ' 
' dent, ov trf' indiSeivnce ; or was it the result o£ 

' deep-laid design* ?' 
- Some of the most ludicrous situations which are 
presented in comedy or lata:, are produced by the 
manifestation of credulity on one side, and adrukt 
knavery on the other, when aonie goodnaturcd dupe 
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mijuBtiftable and even perihms meann. But place 
them on an equal footing with their Protestant fel- 
low-subjects, and they will then deme nothing 
more. . because there will then be nothing more for 
them to desire. Take their clergy into the pay of 
the state, and the dogs of darkn^s, contented each 
with his sop, will nother bark nor YAte, Throw 
open the houses of Pariiament to the laity, and 
admit them to all offices, and the roots of the Roman 
Catholk strength will then be cut : the great fami- 
lies among them are attached to their fidth, less by 
any clear principle of conscientious assent, than by 
resentment and pride ; imd were the cause of that 
Ksentment removed, and the provocation to that 
pride no longer administered, they might be ex- 
pected soon to become English in their fidth as well 
OS ill all their other feelings. Divested of decJama- 
tiou, and of such fallacies as have previously been 
noticed, these are the arguments of those Emanci- 
pationists who argue in good faith. If they are 
reminded of the coronation oath, they reply, that it 
is a bugbear wliich has been disposed of (however, 
this it will require some hardiliood to repeat, since 
the reply itself has been so ably disposed of in Mr. 
Lane's perspicuous Treatise, and in the powerful 
volume of the Dean of Chester), .or they advise 
that Parliament, in its authority and its wisdom, 
should annul that oath, and frame another in its 
stead I Are they entreated to call to mind the ex- 
amples with which, for our instruction and warning", 
history abounds. . that of other countries, and more 
esixicially that of our own ?. .History, they tell us, 
is an old Almanac, .we are now to be guided by the 
New Style, and conform to the Gregorian kaleu- 
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4^ iiliCffr pulicy, as well as in oiir SrMtts and fyaU. i 

.Witb i1k couriie of eveiila, they aayieverytluiig ] 
has cliang«l ; times, circumstonces, opinions, pria- 
ciplex, nianners, mid modes of taitU : institutJovs 

■ must be accommodatol to tiiese clianifea. The I 
KoniaJi CaCbolic religion is no longer wliat it wa<; j 
the Fi'olestaiit constitutiou of these kingdoms mtiKb I 
therefore be mCKUfied, so as no laiiger to exclude 1 
the membera of that cburuh. There can be no 
dauger in iuvestiug them with power in the BtaXe, 
because they have repeatedly disclaimed ivhatevor 1 
might be deemed daogerous in the tenets of theif I 
stotg. But were it otherwise, any danger en I 
thatscoremight properly be despised; for it is m J 

■longer by questions arising out of religions diflfaf- 1 
ences tlut the tranquillity of nations, and n 
especially of an enlightened nation like this, 
be. disturbed. 

' We were told,' said Mr. Peel, ' a few years agj#, I 

.* that the influence of religion was ^t dying awajl; 1 
' and we were asked, with pity for our credulity, if ] 
' we thought any men would now occupy themselves ' 
-* with religion ? Religion, we were told, was, eveQ j 
' en the Continent, only a volcano burnt out, ttiBt 

* could never be rekindled. I remember, Sir, whdn 
.f Mr. Whitbread, in the course of an eloquent speech 

,' delivered in this House fltleen years ago, ridiculed ' 
■' the apprehensions that were then expressed as to i 
'' religious feelings ever again exercising any infliH | 
' enceover mankind. " Look,'' said he, " at Patu.! 
-' was there any fear that religion would be revived 
' at Paris i Wa.i it to be expected that Buonaparte 
:' would revive religion ? Could he excite any 

• ftpjMvbeuioos f Coukl the Pope excite an^ 
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.• apprehensions ? Why, he was Buonaparte's pri- 

* Boner, and must remain subservient to him. Was 

* theie any apprehension of the Jesuits being 
•restored?"' 

Mr. Whitbread asked these questions in Die year 
1812, with the confidence of one who would have 
deemed it absurd to suppose that any man shooki 
answer him in the affirmative. It is possible to 
have a short nose, and yet be so shortHsighted as 
not to see to the end of it * All things are in 

* change,' said a member of one of Mizabeth's 
-parliaments, * and nothing «o mppressedj but by 

* God^M grace the same fiuzjr, in twne^ by policy 
^ be raited up.* He who said this was a Pttpst 
The policy vdiich he required for raising up that 
suppressed superstition in these kingdoms will not 
be wanting : once it was already so raised as to 
struggle for the ascendancy, and by God's grace it 
was again suppressed ; but woe be to us if, in reli- 
ance upon that grace, we neglect our human secu- 
rities, and suffer our defences to be betrayed ! 

It should seem a reasonable assumption, with 
regard to the ulterior views of the Irish Agitators, 
that those views may be supposed to extend as feir 
as the agitators themselves have chosen, not 
merely to admit, but to proclaim. Agitators 
they are here called advisedly, because the term 
comprises the two classes of United Irishmen: 
those who act in subservience to Dr. I>oyle and 
Mr. O'Connell, and those who are enlisted under 
•Captain Rock. Will Catholic Emancipation, in 
its widest meaning, content them? Dr. Doyle 
may answer the question for one branch of this 
portentous union, and Captain Rock for the otherf 
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' Catholic Emancipation,' says Dr. Doyle*J , 
' wiil not remedy the evils of the tithe system r it ' 
" will 7iot allay the fervour <if religioUK gfal, the 
' perpetual clashing of two Churches, one eleva^ 
' te<!, the other fallen, both high-minded, perhaps 
' ialnlerant: it will not check l/ie rancorotrs c ' 
■ fnoiitiM wi(A wkick different secfr assail e 

* other. It will not remore all suspicion of par- 

' tiality in the [joTemment were Antoninus him- j 

' self the Viceroy: it will not create that sytn- 1 

* paihy b^ween the different orders of the »tati i 
' whifh is etjer mainly dependent on religioiC 

' Withal, Catholic Emancipation ia a great meaA 
' sure, and of itself would not only effect much, j 

' but OPSX A PASBAOB TO ULTEWOR MEASUHEJi I 

' which a provident legislature could without difRfc 1 

* culty eiFecl, The union of the cnrncHEa^. 

' however, teotild at once effect a total change itt ( 
' the dixpositiaiiB of men' ' < 

Here, however, in justice to the character of thfti I 
titular prelate, it should be observed that, being f 
questioned uptm this subject before the Committer, i 
a very dillci'ent opinion was then expressed bf I 

He then said, ' I think, if emancipation were 
' ried, that the whole of the Catholic popiilutiofc 1 
' would consider their grievances, as it were, at lA i 
' end. I am also quite confident it would produdft 1 
' in them a feeUnff of satisfaction, of conftdene^ I 
' and affection towards government, greater thaft I 
' has ever been experienced almost in any country. I 

* We would fee] a most intense interest iu pnr*! 

p. 3, SOL 
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' moting tlie interests of our ovfn countrj-, withoul 
' reference to religiptts dietiDctions : there would be 
! a bond, arising out of our B%ctious and natural 

■ inclinations, which would secure to tlie crown out 
' allegiance belter than any provision which can 
' possibly be made. 1 am convinced in my sou!. . 
' I never spoke with more sincerity , . 1 neier spoke 
* more froiii the Jiilness of my heart IhaJi I du ol 
? this present moment, -thftt, if we were fteed fitwo 
' tlie disabilities under which we labour, we would 
f have no mind, and no tbouglit, and no wHl, but 
' that which would lead us to incorporate outselvtt 
' fully and essentially with this great kingdoin>' 

Kow (for it was never supposed that Janus. 
though he had a double &ce, had a double mind 
also) it is certain that the titular prelate must either 
]have written, or spoken, as he did not think. And 
there appeared so many and such flagrant pnx>& of 
this self-contradiction in his evidence, that had be 
been before a court of justice, no counsel would 
have I'ested his case upon the testimony of a wit- 
ness who had thus disqualified himself, nor would 
any jury have allowed the slightest weight to it. 
]But it is also due to him to observe, (hai he may 
have li;lt not only self-justified in this conduct, hut 
iiclf-ap proved for it, upon the sj'slem of morals 
which lie learned at Salamanca and which is ioeul- 
caled at Maynooth. The jesuit-casuists have de- 
termined that it is sometimes alloH-ablc to conceal* 
the truth ; and in their classifi cation of folseliood^ 

■ • A'vo reritalem fillfM,th CI, 

■ ' hieil rtiaiinm. Iwlfmfgalti 
-IfffioM. M tmn illfl (•■pvn tnt juivi ■!>■ tit, fMM> ■• 
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ihat which is delivered in evidence is set dowii as A 
venial sin *. So that, if this person, and certaia 
other witnesses of his communion, should have 
thought it necessary to be absolved from the dicta 
contraria menti which they delivered upon that 
occasion t, catisd utililatis, whatever might be in- 
flicted upon them in the way of penance would be 
light in itself; and immeasurably so, when com* 
pared with the comments of Dr. Phillpotts in his 
Supplemental Letters, and those of Dr. Phelan 
and Mr. Mortimer O' Sullivan in their excellent 
I>igest of that momentous evidence. 

But of the opposite opinions which have been 
delivered by Dr. Doyle, thaty we humbly appre-f 
bend, must be received for his real opinion which 
was pronounced when there was no obvious pur-* 
pose to be served by duplicity. . that which is con* 
sistent with the. whole tenour of his conduct, with 

' sipetatur cum injuria negarepoteSt aut si adiU rationabilis causa id 
*faciendi, Pemtciasum iffitur mendacium grave aut Icve est juxta 
' materiem; jocosum et offidosum veniale plerunque* 

Escobar. Moralis Theol. Tract i., Ex. 10. e. 2, 

( 11. p. 160. Lugdani, 1644, , 

• * Num mortale sit crimen leviter mentiri in judido, aut in con* 
fessione f 
^ilinime: quia ievis judicii injuria ; et levis eon/bssionis irrevC' 
rentia est,* lb. ib. sec 9, 

It is somewhat remarkable that the copy of the notorious book from 
which these passages are traascribedvhoald formerly have belonged to 
the Jesuits of the English Mission. 

t ' Menti ra officiosa est dictum contrarium mentit causd utilitatis, 

* Que pecado es la mentiraformal f 

* — — -^ la purijocosa y pure officiosa son pecados veniales* 

Larraga. Promptoario de la Theologia Moral. Trat. 48, 

p. 343. U»AivOL,\T3ft* 
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tiie viem and maximii of his drarch, and the 
imtkms of those wbo ave engaged with hkn iB the 
aame cauae^ made under dictimstaiioeB in uriiieh 
their sineerity may be preBonied, Bometimes in the 
warmth of exnHation, sometimeB with the admed* 
ness of a settled judgment. Dr. Do^ knows that 
what lie calls Catholic Emancipation can no more 
produce unanimity, et even tranquiltity, in Irriand, 
that it can change the weather; or than Prince 
Uohenlohe, by praying in Germany, can eet a 
broken leg in Ihiblin. But he knows, also, that it 
would open- a passage to those uHenor measures 
which he desires, and «Mble the Roman Catholics 
to occupy a position from which they could com* 
mand the dtadd. He knows that on that position 
they might plant their batteries, and demand the 
eurrender of the Protestant Church EstaMishment 
In Ireland. And we know that, in both Houses of 
the British Parliament, there are persons, some 
being truly Protestants, some calling themselTes 
so, some of John Wilkes's religion, and some 
of Jeremy Bentham's*, who would heartily co^ 
operate with tliem for that object. Lord King 
aud Mr. Hume are not the only members who 

* Which, opoa the authority of the 'Moraiaf Chn>iri<d«\* wttaiast 
suppose to be something very different from that upon which the 
British constitation is founded ; for that journal speaks thua ia its 
liberality:. •' Whether we take revealed religion for our guida, or 

* embrace the opinions of the transcendental mocalistSt and ckooae the 

* Epicarean system as modified by Mr. Bentham'. .and presently it 
speaks of one of his works as tnwUuabU I Poor Jeremy, thua to be 
noticed by such transcendental journalists I 

— — • he that's concthned 

* By saeh is aot eooeeived ; caate ia Boasense, 

* if aa4Bntood by tiiaaif ' 
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bave intimated as mucb. And ' God knons,' says 
Lord Clarendon, ' few men hftve done more hann. 
' than tboHe who have been thought able to do 
' least ; and tliere cannot be a greater error thun to 
' beheve a mun whom we see qualified with too 
' mean parts to du good, lo be therefore incapablB 
' of doing hurt. There is a supply of malice, off 
' pride, of industry, and even of folly, in the 
' weakest, when he sets his heart upon it, (hat 
' makes a strange progress in mischief.' The Contt- 
tjyman in the feble asked nothing more of tile Trees 
tjuui a piece of wood wherewith to malie a handia 
&>r his axe ; and the silly Trees thaug;ht they gave 
him iitlie in f;ranting hitj request. As we value the 
Tree of the Chnrch, which is our Tree of Life.. as 
we tender the safety of the Royal Oak.. let na 
beware how we give the handle ! For the wedges 
are prepared; and hands which are coarse and 
calloiis enough lor the work are ready to engage 

But the Whigs will tell us that ulterior views 
are entertained only by a few who are either bigots 
in religion, or enthusiasts in politics ; and that the 
great and respectable body of the British and Irisli 
^Homan Cathutics desire no more than what they 
ask, und when that shall have been granted will be 
contented and thankful. ' PtTTnimm vidtatta\ 
' quemquttm, extare qui etiam nunc credat t» 
* quamm prrediela quotidie videat re et eoentit 
'• rejeili 1 ' Cicero did not more justly say this of 
those who believed in the Clialete^an astrologer^ 
than it may be applied to those who give credit t» 
tbia ctss of politicians. There are, undoubledtr, 
among onrBomaa CottaoiicleUoW'Subiects, nf "^ 
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who in iheir secrel hearts lament that this d 
oos question ever should huve been moved : many 
who were contented with the toleration which (hey 
enjoyed, and would have been gbd still lo hai«^ 
li^ed in peace with all men, and in as much charity' 
as is penniUed by their creed. In these kinKdanuC 
time had done much toward abatii^ the acnimny 
of religious differences. Our eoiiIrovCreiat warfiue 
had elided ; salis6e<i with victory, as well as tluuik- 
fiil for the deliverance which by victory lad been" 
achieved, .we had laid down our arms, wlliiii!;, as 
&i as possible, to let the points of ditteruice \vi>s 
out of mind, and look only to those in wliicb we 
were agreed. This was the disposition of (lie 1*ti>- 
teslant Church when the Romanists renewed the 
war;. .when Milner planted his batteries, ami 
Liiigord Opened hiE mines, and the corps of »p- 
pets commenced their operations under Mr. But- 
ler, and the Baddeleys and Andrewses cast theit 
stinkpots over our walls. And, now, even the 
most moderate among them teel those latent prin- 
ciples of their reliipon in action, which, if iheV had 
not been thus disturbed, might have remained 
latent and consequently harmless throiu^ Hie. 
Once wore with the British Roman C-Jth»lics 
their religion is become tlieir faction, and they 
have found allies among the men whose fitctron is 
t}ieir religion. They would not snd could not be 
ealislied with what it is proposed to gtunt, even if 
the utmost thai has yet been proposed wore lo he 
gtt»il^' So surely, .and as reasonably ulso. .ns 
tliey now lu-giie tliat because so much has ulrendy 
bwn conceded, Uwrefoi:c w«n must be (rrruitei).. 
at> Wttwly the uuU «oiK«aiuMi&w«vj!i4 v^get-'AMqn. 
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wiih'graiUKlB for a. farther demand. The more tliejt 
gain, the more strongly wili it be considered in 
ixiint of honour for thera lo pursue their advaiM 
tage. If leg;igla(ors, why not judges ? If in ths 
parliament, why not in tlie cabinet ? If ([uallfied 
to enact laws for the people, wherefore not qualities 
for ofiering counsel lo theitin^P One absurditijf 
havinf!; been granted, the rest follow in proper coiW 
sequence. There would remain but one step moie^ 
and that step would then have been rendered 
easy : . , Why is the sovereign to be tile only persott 
in these kingdoms to whom liberty of conscience ii 
refused? Why should the king, queen, heir oi< 
heiress, apparent or presumptiye, of this empire, btf 
the only persons in it who, after having examined 
into the reasons of their laith, may not vary it» 
foim, if they think good, and choose another fod[ 
tlicmselvcs, Without incurring pains and penalties^ 
Is it just, .is it reasonable, that they shonld M 
under this restriction ? Is it consistent with thos9 
imprescriptible rights of conscience, which abovtf 
all other rights ought to be held sacred ;. .or wilhr 
the liberality of this enlightened nation ? 1 

Suppose. . (and, without re&rring to what Lonf 
Flunkett calls the old almanac,, .who that lookA 
upon the ephemerides of the current year, will deeitt 
it an impossible supposition ?) . . suppose theFtf 
should be a soyereign in these kingdoms, or a suOii 
cessor to them, who should be verily persuaded 
that the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostulti) 
Church, as it styles itself, is the true church, and 
the only one in which salvation is to be obtained; 
Against such a danger (for it is a possible d3Ligep)h 
we have, s eeciuity ia our Protestant coustitutton>Ei 
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but if the legislaiiue were no longer Protestant; 
irho shall say that that security m^iii not be ao- 
nulled?, .as some seeurities, which hy omr fixe- 
lathers were deemed equally essential, have been ; 
and as others most be before men whose b oundea 
idigious duty it is to subvert that oonstitatkni^ can 
be admitted into pariiament* What cooid be ze- 
plied to these atgumeiits for fflrtwdjiig l&erty^ of 
conscience to the royal fom^, but that die fn i Htiig 
laws upon this point aic expedient and neoesaaiji 
iat the safety and wtMm of tiiese nations ; ani 
bow can it be expected th«t weshould fllanl npoH 
that principle then, if we dMuukm it now!? The 
throne^ as wdl as the altar, will befihakcB, if we 
suffer ourselves to be driven from that groond hy 
clamour, ot seduced by that sparitma I&erality 
winch makes those who are deluded by It at onoB 
the tools and the jest o^ the tine Papist. Hie PrcH 
testant succession was established, because it had 
been found, by experience, that it is inconsistent 
with the safety or wel&re of this Protestant ku^ 
dom to be governed by a popish prince, or by any 
king or queen marrying a Papist. But if the pris-i 
dple upon which that succession was estaUished 
be retracted^ the principle of legitimacy revives^ 
and the Bill of Rights, which is the Magna Charts 
of our religious, and moral, and int^ectnal fite& 
dom, becomes as much an old almanac aa hisloi]^ 
« .as mere a bugbear as the Coronaticm Oath. Ibe 
right of successicm reverts to the house of Sardima, 
that liouse, whose tender mercies the Yaiidots ex.- 
perienced formerly, . . and whose ^^aexoshj the 
descendants of tl^ Vaudois are experiencing at 
tills day. 
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Tlie mote moderate part of the English Roroait 
Catholics would live iu hope of this euecession, and 
content themselves with preparing the way for it 
by such means as would then be safe aud eon* 
stitutional ; and while that hope was indefinitely 
delayed, there would be always iu their pros])ect 
tlie possibility of a conversion in the reigning 
family. They can know htde of the old almanac, 
and us Sitlle of human nature, who would dismiss 
6uch a poseihility from their estimate of the con- 
sequences to be apprehended if we surrender our 
securities. For it has ever been the pt^icy of the 
Romish Church, and more ef^ieraally of its subtlest 
ageuls, (he Jesuits, to obtain an influence over in- 
fluential persons, and gain the ear of queens and 
kings, into which (as has been perilously proved 
in this kingdom) they instil something more dead1]f 
than the 'Juice of cursed bebenon.' It would not 
be (Uthcuk to show where&re, when free oppor- 
tunity is afforded, they find most docility in thia 
exalted rank ; unr is the &ct more creditable to 
their astute policy than to the intentions of those 
who have thus been brotuj;ht into subjection, itot 
in every rank of li& the Romish propagandist acfii 
with an advantage which is not possessed by tha 
ministers of any of the reformed churches ; for bs 
proceeds per fm ei nefaa to his purpose. Sooner 
or later, to all those who have lived tvithout God 
in the world there comes a season when religios 
appears to them, what in truth it is, the most m»* 
mentous of all earthly concerns. Sooner or later, the 
sold awakening to a sense of iU condition inquires, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?. • 
find extremes meeting la this, aa in other caseft^ 
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those teachers are most likdy to be heani in reply 
who ofier it either upon the easiest terms, or upon 
the most rigoroos. The Church of Rome tender^ 
it upon one or the other, according to the dis- 
position of the seeker. It acts thus eystematically, 
in its wisdom, .for the wisdom of the serpent be^ 
longs to it ; and the structure of that Church is the 
greatest work of such wisdom which the world has 
ever yet seen. No other system has ever been de- 
vised so excellently adapted to practise upon th6 
weakness of men, aiid to fbrm a strict sdliatice, 
offensive and defensive, with their vic^. ' It ad- 
dresses itself seemingly to the better part of our 
nature, while it enters into a compromise with the 
worst. It enslaves the understafiding A'nd corrupts 
the conscience. Can it then be deem^ sttange that 
it should collect so many waifs and strays 'into it^ 
fold ; and that its likeliest converts shoiild be found 
among those who are most exposed to the tempta- 
tions of prosperity ? 

Let us not be deceived. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion may be argued upon the ground of expediency, 
the only ground upon which its advocates can 
make out the shadow of a case (and that ground 
is not tenable by them) ; but it comes to a question 
of religion at last,, .and 'that whale (as Horace 
* Walpole says) must swallow up all gudgeoti 
^ questions.' It is a sagacious remark of Horace 
Walpole's, that large bodies are only led by being 
in earnest themselves when the leaders are not so. 
The multitudes whom the Irish demagogues have 
put in action (and whom they represent as mil- 
lions) are in earnest, because their viev^ are na- 
tional and religious ; not to mention tliat IrishmeiH 
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of their dass, are always in earnest when they are 
in hopes ef a fray. Were it not that they suppose 
Catholic EnlinGipation is to put an end to ' tithes^ 
laxesy and' rent^ they would care as little for the 
men who have raised the <storin, as those men care 
for them, or iiheir religion, or their country^ 

• WJifen things of cWl' ktlpect are to do, 
• The*fii*st eattseis not nsm«d; butt conMnooljry 
. S^upe sligl>t, reqiote, .C0-op«(rative cause, . . , .. 
Whereto the people knit them soul and body.' 

The quot^ion n^ist not be pursued, for it repre- 
sents, them as , . . : 

* .Uakopwisg tbat wbich stirs thefloi up to act, 
Which is the mover's cause, aud not the mnltitade's*;* 

but ia this instance, the stirring cause, ..the 
:deep influential principle is. in the multitude, and 
not the m^yers. They would care as little for 
Catholic EmandpE^n, if they knew what is 
meant by the absurd, term, as they would profit. by 
it were it obtained : but understanding it to meail 
Catholic itscemd^cy, they pursue it with a sim- 
plicity andNsino^ity which deserve to be better 
•directed ; 9Jg4 li^ith zeal worthy of a better cause. 
•Broken heads tjiey would risk merrily for Mr# 
O'Cpnnell or Mr. Anybody,, at an election,, .man, 
Jn these latitudes, beipg an electioneering animal; 
.but their. necks w<)ul4 not be hazarded with the 
«ame ; willingness in such a queo'rel, For the 
political question they would not go &rther than 
a riot (a riot moreover . having a great attraction 
Jn itself,). .&|r the reMgious one they would tak6 
the field in rebellion. The old plenary indul- 
gence for those who are engaged in a holy war 

^ Isaac Comnenas. .: .. 
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would, as in m former nbeUioii, revive for them; 
when they were again engaged in the same cause ; 
(they are taught to bdieve * this^ and it is believed 
by tliem ;) and if the phnne of phoenfx leathers 
idiich the Pdpe sent to Tiione, were by miFBde to 
be discovered, they would donbt as little of the 
phoenix, as of the in&Uibility of him wiio sent it. 
In that faith they would he ready to inflict, or to 
endure anything,, .to deserve the heaviest punish- 
ment that outraged humanity might demand, and 
offended justice exact,, .and to undei^ it with a 
fortitude, which, arising from deluded conscience, 
excites compassion even more than it conunands 
respect 

* * Doctor Doyle, in his pattond letter to Oe R%b«UMB, ioiiantal 

* tbat Ms clergy did oppose their desigas, or rather didceasura Umib« 

* He states, that, although the clergy (I quote from Binnory) kaevr of 

* the conspiracy fSor three years Vefore it came to a head, they refused 

* the rites of the Chnreh to all who would not renounce their wicked 

* designs. This was certainly Tery kind to the government: but if 

* the clergy knew of the conspiracy, (which kaowledgo they did not 

* commnnicate,) they knew also that the people did not much fear the 

* withholding of those rites ; because an opinion generally prevailed 

* among them, that all CathoUcs who oppoted fAe British gwermmt 
^ in arms were entitled to the hemejit of a plenary imdmlgenee. The 
a rlergy must have known that such an indulgence was granted in the 

* old time, and that there hare been men among the Irish who have 

* taught them to beliere that it continnes still in force. And, be»de, 

* the clergy may have known that refosing the .rites of the Chnrob 

* was refusing only what the people would not receive, at one of their 

* oaths toas^ not to confess their sins for seven years, or until they had 

* triumphed^ except at the hour of death. The clergy then could have 

* no opportiuity of putting their threat in execution, except at an hour 

* when they have uniformly (and I think very properly) consented k> 

* suspend itJ—Rock Detected, p. 360. 

This little book may be received with perfect confidence. No person 
is better acquainted with the state of the Irish peasantry and people 
than its very able author. 
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The priests are as mneh in earnest as the people, ( 
both those who believe all the fiibleR in tlior 
breviary, and the more liberal and rational c 
who make distinctions, contriving, as the old 
proverb Rays, to swallow a bull and stick at tbe I 
tail ; and those who have taken to their prolessioA | 
as a cratt; and the intermediate dass, who, whDe i 
they take the full license of infidelity, keep, nevep- 1 
fheiesfi, a Ivirking principle of superstition, whiA I 
makes them look on to a general acquittance JA J 
the customary form at last. The e»prit de corpt -I 
prevails nowhere with greater force than amon^ 1 
the Romish clergy ; it influences them when coo- I 
science has no hold. Sir George Mackenzie has J 
an ngly saying in his works, that ' the greateat I 
' part of mankind are either weak or dishoneBtj J 
' and that both these support bigotry with all their J 
' might,' In its full extent we should be sorry t&l 
admit the maxim -, but of the Romish clergy it i 
certain that the dishonest and the weak are equally 1 
bent upon opholding the interests of their Church J 
Those among them who reject both natural aoA j 
revealed religion (and such Dr. Doyle knows may I 
be met with even in tbe halls of the Inqui.sitioi^'J 
retain nevertheless as inveterate a dislike t 
Protestant faith, in all its forms, as is cherished Iqr 1 
the most bigoted of their brethren. They adhei" 
to their own Church, while tJiey hate it for t' 
evils wliich it has brought ujiou the world ai 
upon themselves. But there are probably veiy"! 
kw of these in Ireland. In no other country aie- 
the ecclesiastical students so jealously and so ef- 
fectually secluded from the humanizing influence 
of society, and nowhere does the Romish religioo. 
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exist in a more unmillgated Miii malignant form, 
both among priests and people, It h not Irw 
that that religion has changed its character anr- 
where. When indeed those persons who edl upon 
us to dismantle our defences, throw open oar galea, 
and admit the Roman Catholita into the ciM«l of 
the constitution, ore reminded of lite hitolenmt 
and persecuting principles which have been de- 
creed by Iheit Conncils, proclaimed by tbeir Popes, 
Biid acted upon whenever and wherever they hate 
had power to act ; then indeed they nr^e, wid 
the British and Irish Romanists are free in their 
li1>erality to confess, and eager to perauade in, 
that the infallible has been deceived^ thttt the im- 
miilable has changed : but the Romanists make 
this admission with a saving clause, (for them- 
selves, and not for us,) that it is the practicea onl|y 
which have varied, not the eternal principles, Rw 
that their Church is and ever has been, ttod evrr 
must be, incapable of error or mutation. And in 
one part of this assertion, they are bonie out b* 
the full and clear evidence of history. Ceruia n 
is that their Church confesses to no error in aoy 
principle that it has at any time maintained, awl 
that it expresses neither shame nor sorrow Ibr any 
of its practices : it recedes from none of its eluna, 
(hough it may wait the convenient sei^on tbr R- 
sdvancing them ; it retracts no maxim whidi it 
has once avowed, however monstrous. There is 
«ven a canon forbidding the rctmction of huy 
Ihing that has once been decreed against any 
Jieresy whatsoever*. Non ent retraetaitdum 9«orf 
Jc/inl Synodit* KlutiiiC contra unamquam^ 

. • P,2.,Cii.i»,'i\. si«»,\. 
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heresim. . Their argument upon the oath of 1793^ 
and the. meaning which to the defeasance of that 
oath they extracted from the conjunction and, may 
instruct u& to look well to their declarations, an4 
examine always^ as Fuller says, whether there ' ia 
^ no vermin of equivocation hid under the nap of 
•■the words.' 

.; We must not form our judgement of the Roman 
Catholic religicm from the representations of those 
Unglish Roman Catholics who have a purpose to 
serve hy keeping its distinctive characteristics out 
of sight ; and who have moreover from their child-n 
hood brei^thed the free air of a Protestant country* 
They among them whp truly entertain tolerant 
opinions^ and believe it possible for a Protestant 
to .be saved in his own faith, are, in reality, half 
Protestant themselves, and would be treated a» 
wholly such if they dared avow that opinion, were 
the sword of Pa-ul, ^ well as the keys of Peter," 
once /nore in the hands of their clergy. But the 
tole^irant are few; they who have atfected most 
liberality have been proved to be most Jesuitical ; 
the more honest have let it appear, that, in their 
opinion, the differences between the Roman Catho-. 
lie and the Protestant are what they call blood- 
worthy* , (an awful word to be found [thus used] 
ip an " English Catholic Gentleman's Magazine !"> 
They have defended the Inquisition as a useful, 

* The expression is the more remarkaUe, because, being nsed in* 
cidentally, it betrays an opinion which the writer might possibly have 
been discreet etiongh not to declare openljr. Speaking of the troubles 
>Rrhich wera raised by the Poritans, he obserTes that * there was no 
bloodworthy distuiction in their doctrines,* 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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cstablisfameni*; and a ^[MUiisk RoMan CaliM>liG^ 
who had been ia the aervioe of tha Inquasitm 
kimsel^ found himself called upoMf whccL he: was in 
this oomnix^ to vgini the point with tfaean* and 
cndeaTour lo ooniiBee than that thta accuned 
tribunal deserres the abhoneoce and in&my which 
it has obtained I Grievously indeed ana they de* 
ceived who aie penuaded that the Romunata have 
anywhere abated one jet of their p arta naia aa,. or ia 
any one point relaxed the rigour of their intofe- 
xance. We aie aometimeaielerred tO'tihe ^wnliif^n 
church as an example tiiat the Romam Catholic 
xchgion may be csteblished without detriment to 
the temporal aovereignty^ and that it may exist 

* * Ily a cep9ndant det Angiloit qvx difendent h tnlmmal du Saht 

* Office eomme lAite^ et fen aS entendu faire fupdogie par im prStr§ 

* cathoHqw ttmgimi§. J« hiijis veir^u'ii e num nit a mt mal lamatmM^^ 

* Mt itabliMtmumt ; gM/« n'ciaMtf pat wtaitu fHt Ik tt ptumenM tm- 
'* quititeurt Ui reUgion cat^liqne : matt qtu si Ton comfmrait l*^esfrit 

* de paix et do charite, d'hunUlite et de desinteressementt que resprrtf 

* tEvfingiley et que pretente la doctrine ainn qua la vie de Jtnu Chrht 

* m&»e^ avec le eyatine de rigtmur, d'atlmce^ de ruie^ de maiice^ fsi m 
-* dicte lei cetutitutiont du Saint OfficeJet avec lafacnlte actueile etper" 

* manente qu'ont les inquisiteurs d'abuser de leur auturite^ an tnepru 

* det lois naturelles et divines^ det constitutions des papes^ des ordoiH 
** nances royaies^ d la/ttvenr du serment qui leur assure ie secret^ en ne 
*■ pouvait s'empecher de dkester ee tribunal comme nuisible^ et prepra 
*eeulcment a /aire des hypocrites.' — ^liorente. UisL Critique de Cln- 
tpiisition d'Espagne, t. ii., p. 288. 

Id his preface also (xxiu.)' Uorente notices this favourable opinion, 
ef the Inqnisitioo, which be heard to LoBd«>n, ike admirers of diat 
tribunal thinking it had been useful in Spain, and that Franc« would 
bave found it advantageous to have had a umilar eataitliiihjnMit: Ce 
qui trompuU ces personnes^ he adds, c'etoit de croire qn'il suffisait 
d'etre ban Catholique pour n^atfoir rien a craindre da Saint Offkt» 
Those who were not good Catholics they would wiilingly liave dft- 
livered over to its discipline! 
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ttou^i dominant, in h, qualified fcrm, disarmed aC | 
every thing that might justly be deemed ohnos.-* ] 
icus. This is a tavonrite theme with those who* I 
eiideavoui" to make a distinction between Papist* [ 
and Roman Cailtohcs, , . between the religion oC 
tiic Fallal court and that of tbe Chucch of Rome. 
Non, although it oaay be granted that the Ga.UicaK I 
Chim:h is the most &voDrai)le' example of a Ro- 
mish estabiishment that can be produced, there are 
some eircnmstances which should in prudence 
withhold the Emancipationists from appealing to it 
in be halt' ot' their cause. In so far as that Cliurcfft 
possesses any Liberties, they are possessed against i 
the approbation of the Papal court ; every book, a^ 
Sir Robert Inglis tells us*, which has been wdtleif 
in defence of the Xiberljes of the GaI1icaJlChurct^' 
being, at this day, prohibited by the Pope. Free 
aJso in this respect as it is, and liberal as it ma.y be 
represented to be, it must not be jbrgotten, thuX 'n» 
the worst acts of inhuman bigotry and wholesale 
persecution, by which the Roman Catholic religion 
has rendered itself odious, the GaUican Church has 
been as much engaged as the Papal ; the French 
Sishops ha.^e been as remoi-seless as the Spaiuab 
JnquisitotSr and the Most Christian liings aa 
deeply dyed in the blowl of then- heretical subjects, 
as the Mo^ Catholic : they were as cruel, because 
the same witkediy -perverted religion had ' cor-* 
'rupted their compassioos ;' they were aa fiuthless 
in violating charters and solemn treaties, because 
tiiey were ^ught by their confessors, and by tbeix 
councils and their popes (in whom they were also 
taught to believe iiifiLlbbility was vested!) that to 

jf Two Spmiolieji, p. S3. 
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break ihith with infidels aud heretics was, in itself, 
a meritorious act of faLth. Before any one ven- 
tures to deny this, let him inquire into the history 
of the French Huguenots and of the Spanish 
Moriscoes. 

. But if the Roman Catholic Church were in any 
part of the world purifying itself, and by degrees 
approaching to the spirit of Christianity, and to 
that truth from which it has so long and so fear- 
fiilly apostatized, it is not in Ireland that the 
fiuntest dawn of any such melioration can be per-* 
ceived. A Jesuit* has made the observation, that 

* les nationsy non phu que lea particuliers, ne sei 

* defont jamais de leur caracUre, et aontpresqtte 
*' toujours le% viclimes 4e leur dtfaut dapiinanU 
The remark is true so long only as those moral 
causes which act upon national character remain 
unchanged ; but too certain it is that those causes 
have not undergone any beneficial change iu Ire* 
land, from its earliest annals to the present day. 
Such has been tlie temper, or rather such the posi-i 
tion, of the people, ut nee malay nee remediaferrc 
possent Two centuries ago they were called, by 
Osborn, * a miserable nation, that wanted not only 

* wisdom and virtue to purchase their owm freedom, 

* but a competency of patience quietly to submit ta 

* the English civility.' In the course of those two 
centuries manufactures have been introduced, 
agriculture has been extended, commerce haS 
thriven^ cities have increased and flourished, wealth 
has been created, arts and learning have taken 
root. The country has rapidly improved in all the 
outward and visible signs of prosperity; but 

• JP. Charievgix, Hist, de Nouvelte France, t. iii. 260. 
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tliough thd great body of the people have in sonrt 
degrM partaken plij'sically ot that i^lptoyemen^, 
(for though miserably poor, tliey sufffcr leas froiti 

absolute waat than their more mlBerable fore* I 

fathers,) morally they remain unchanged. It'B J 

seen in every court of justice that their anceStbrS, I 

when they wore the glib ahd the mantle, were ntit 1 

more reffardless of the obligation of an oath!; J 

every newspaper brings accounts of arson and muiw | 

der, tile same crimes which were committed centurf | 

after century by the old Irish, and in the satrift | 

temper ; the present generation are as eomplelefj' 1 
priest-ridden as those who received their ordei9 

i'rom Sir Phelim O'Neal. . and their reward froiA J 

Cromwell; and the spirit of Sanders and RinueciHi 1 

has descended upon the priests who ride them, ' I 

' You destroyed,' says Mr. O'Connell, ' the regil I 
' diadem and noble t«ronels, but the mitres of thft 

' prelacy you could not crush ; they were too pow* I 
' erful for the arm of oppression or tlie foeraan"* 

* Bword ; and the Catholic Church, the only an4 
' last remnant of Ireland's former greatness, is now 

* as strong in her hierarchy, as fixed and firm in hdr , 
' strength, as immoveable as the eternal rock oft t 
' which she stands, as pure in doctrines as when sha ] 
' was founded, and as venerable and splendid as 1 

* when her altars sparkled with gems and gold, 1 
' She is still as unbending as in the days of h* 

' greatest glory ; her tenets are as pure as her dog^ 

* mas are immutable.' 

So speaks Mr. O'Connell ; let us now hear Df. 
Pile! an : — 

' For the last fifty years, the Roman Catholic 
.' biahopa huTe laecH eimaBed, with little mtennia* , 
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flioii, in tfevting^ -wA. Tasme nenbers of tfe 
gwerameat, both in E»g;iaad mkI IietanQT; 
in every inatattoe tAwy baipe crvcr-OBBohed or 
eladed them, and he\A on their smous ooorae 
of aggtanduBenent iviliMxifc sustaoMig one de- 
diBfve defisot 'They liaye leoekrad witk eqai 
freedom, and fawatod with oepnl dexterity, dife 
overtwes whi^ wem ramite to t h em tem ^aae 
to tone, hy a^iiante aAer ^Ance aaid dedainei^ 
upon patiifltisiii. They ha^ intrigued with aH 
parties; they have cajoled and vHM, used 
and amused theiii,^aB rated Iheir purposes, yrt 
sever given their coafidewse to any. It was it 
inore diiifeuk achietFement to oountorpkit the wppor 
da a net of their own coHwionam^ they attempted 
it,andhaire suoeeeded. In IVM, a^n^ng them* 
sehes <yf the blind strength of the IriEJh legfshtture, 
they crasiied the rising spirit of Iheir genUy bqueath 
a mass of nominally eafrsnohised paupers ; oh 
several occasions «nce, they have reb«^ed thsft 
" overweening anxiety for emancipartion,"* which 
would postpone the sacred ^ims of the hierarchy ; 
and at some critical moments when a sctuscn ap- 
peared inevitable, have restored subordination in 
seditious ranks, and soo^ied or terrified the ring- 
leader into obedience. Men who can do all th& 
should be respected as adversaries. Friends they 
never can be ; they have a spirit which 9co^ at 
oonciliation ; they have a separate interest, an in- 
terest in the disquiet and dishonour of Ekiglanrf, 
which cannot be purchased up by any considera- 
tion within the leach of a minister. 
* It is trae, VnAeei^, ^Daai v«c«pas» ^ss»s^ ^inspire 
to prevent Ave »e'pefe!uM£k0^^i!ft^ 
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' wftich afflicted Ireland during the rdgn of Elieo/- 
' beth. Amonij these, it is not our least assurance 

* of qniet, that a prospect seenis to open to ecclesias- 
' tieal ambition, of attaining' its objecis by the 

* peaceful aits of negociatbn. Time hae chosged 
' the form of things, and the prelates of the prfr- 
■ sent day have shaped their measares accordij^i^r- 
" No longer menaced by proclatnatioiis, or lo<Aiii5 

* ftr protection to some makonfent fcrds, who in- 
' suited the men while they used the inafrumentSf 
' Roman Catholic bishops are now recogiused by 

* the committees of both houses, and take their right 

* reverend station round tlie person of the sovereign. 
' Forfeitures and the Heformtition haveeut down the 
' ranks of their ancient rivals ; and the few men of 

* quality who remain in their communion, bave 

* just enoug-h of eonsiiieration to give point to the 

* sarcasm, and brilliancy to the cavalcade, of the 
' jobaant ecclesiastics. By the fell of the nolHlity 
' ihe bishops are now lefl without any competition; 
' absolute nia-sters of the ignorant, the lanatical, 

* and the disaffected, they can afford to treat the 

* timid Kstiveness of the more educated with a con- 
' temptuoua and taunting composure. In the fidjest 

* sense of the term, they areaHiEROCKAcv ; sway- 
' ing a compart mass of five millions of people, 

* with a plentitude of dominion which might be en- 

* vied at Constantiiio|)le, and breaking down all 
' disdnctions among their vassals into the same 
' abject prostration before their insolent supremacy. 

* This power within their domestic sphere naturally 
' gives them an influence beyond it ; tlie oij^josiia 

* e«remes of despotism and rf a. \*«*.'i ■^■w««*. 
'afl(uiciijea/,coinbiftetoawdi\Waw>fia»^^' ''^'^^ 
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while they rule at home with a rod of iron, they 
attack England with her own free institutions. 
They govern the strongest political interest in tb< 
empire : they manage everywhere the puppets of 
legislation, from the hovel of the readeni free-i 
holder to the chateau of the absentee ; «nd the 
local minister confesses that the tranquillity of lie* 
land, and his own titular dignity, are suspended 
upon their irresponsible good pleasure* Indus* 
trious in occupying and securing those positions 
which, from a thousand motives, are successively 
relinquished to them, they establish every day a 
precedent for some new pretension. In the mean 
time, they make partial exhibitions of their spiritual 
strength : the '' artillery of popular exdlation'* is 
occasionally brought out for sportive but Imposing 
exercise ; and the crozier of a skilful prelate, like 
the wand of Prospero, raises a whirlwind of con^ 
tentious elements, ** roarers that care not for the 
name of king,** yet contribute, it seems, to the ho- 
nour and security of royalty *.* 
It is this hierarchy, or hierocracy, who, we are 
told, are to become the elBcient and ruling instru- 
ments for tranquillizing Ireland, and effecting the 
moral union of the two islands, if only Catholic 
Emancipation be conceded to their modesty and 
peaceful, and dutiful, and equitable desires ! A 
hierarchy which has assumed the attitude of defi- 
ance, and been (jproh pudor J) permitted and en- 
couraged to assume it, and with which tlie Protes- 
tant Government of tliese kingdoms has more than 
once, by a suicidal mispolicy, consented to treat as 
>vitli a high contracting power ! A hierarchy which 

• History of the Church, &c. pp. 110, 111. 
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is now known, by its own avowal, always to have 
carried on a treasonable commiinicalion with the 
Pretender, so loiif? as a Pretender existed ; and 
which, »l a time when this country was engaged in 
wftTwithBuonaparte,andat the very time when that 
war was carried on under the most unfavourable 
and threatening aspects, volunteered its acceptance 
of the Conconiat by which the Pope confirmed him 
in his possession of the throne of France, and con- 
firmed also throug^hout alt the connlrien which were 
under his rule, to the actual occupiers, tiie property 
which had been confiscated by the revolutionary 
^veniments: this the Irish hierarchy did, pro- 
nouncing, in a forma! synod, that, in bo doing, 
' Pope Pius the Seventh had vaWMy, and agreeabtif 
^Jo Ike spirit of the sacred canons, exerted the 

* powtr beiongitig lo the Apostolical See, and that 

* they acoeptrd, approved, and concurred toilA 
' the said ads of Pius the Seventh, as good, right- 
' fal, autkmtic, and necetsary ! inspired by cha* 

' rity, and done in the faith of Aw predeceiior P ] 
And from the hierarchy which has given this prac^' I 
tical proofof their assent to the doctrine, that in thftM 
Pope authority is vested to give kingdoms and td^ fl 
tttke them awuy,. .the hierarchy by which, in time^ T 
of trouble and danger, as Dr. Phetan has truly oM- J 
server!, the diplomacy of rebellion was genenUljVl 
conducted,, .the hierarchy by one of whose actuto* I 
nod most active members we have been openly told," r 
that, ifa rebellion were now raging fiwm Carrick*' ! 
frrgus to Cape Clear, no sentence of eSCommunEi' 1 
cation would be fuhninated by a Roman Cathol&i' | 
prelate,, .from this hierarchy and these prelat 
the Protestant Govcmmeat and the Houae i 
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Brnnswick are loW lh»t ttwy may expect a poM 
aJkfriance, an atlached aad priHdpled obedieaec, a 
dutiliil cn-DperatJon in the great iH>rk of brtMi% 
the condition of the Irif^ and pacMying' IieliHtt 
Yex ! we tnsy look for this when mea S"'" 
gra^s frain thorns and figs froiii trusties ; whM 
the Ethiopian skJl diange his skin aiad &e hsfHC 
her spots! 

Contsit^ that hieruchy never «3I be, ^tt 
TKVTT can be, till it has either hroagbt abonl Ite 
ot'erthrow of the Protestant Chinch, orimtomm^ 
the principles which il nnw holds, and to whick H 
is bound. Belwe their cMisecration, the fiilll 
bishops take what is literally and veritably tA 
oath of fealty and alleeriance to the Pope- Tiaj 
swear that they will be iaitltRil and obedient lo 9b 
Peter the Apostle, nnd to the Holy Ronna ClmriC 
nnd to then- LiOrd the Pope, and to his nocenMI } 
nnd that they wiiU not knowingly rev«d, to «n5, U 
their prejudice, the counsels with which tbey nwr be 
entnisted hy themselves, thejr messenger, or (htir 
letters. They swear that they will help lo ddcnd 
and keep the Roirntn Papacy and the lt<n«Ltm 
OF St, Petek, B^nst all men. Tbey 9Wmr tM 
they will endeavour to prcjwrtv, drfinit, urcrcMC, 
and advance thr rights, honours, prini/rgn. aixl 
atUhority of thf Holy Romaa Ckurch, of tMr 
liord the Pope, and <^ kin afartMud moeaaort; 
that they will not be in any counjiri, aciioR. or 
treaty in vriiich shdl be plotted, afrsinst tlteir mwI 
Lord, aiid the said Ronnn Church. mMytfaing » 
the hnrt or prejudice of their penioiv, ligfal, h^ 
notir, Mate, at power -. uiAxWi, if they know wsy 
^tUag to be XraftleA w «^aite&>^ "Wfi-^talF 
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Ihey will hinder it to tlieir power, nnd ragi. I 
■i^ it ae soon es ttiev can (o ihfir saM LorcL | 
.5B»ey sweor th»t tbey will obsen-e with all their ( 
Bdght, and CBiise to He observed by others, the J 
rideK of tiie holy fethers, the apostoKc dewpes, oi^- | 
asDoeG, or disposals, resenntioits, prmi»ons, 
■landateB. 'Oiey enpi{*e to visit Reme in persoa ' 
evFry trai years, there to g^\e an accoimt of their 
pastoral office to thHr Lord the Pope, and hunibl j 
to recave bis apostolic oommaiids ; nr, if detmned 
IfaetDselves by any lawfiil impediment, they eiiprage 
•D send s tsesseniier fiilly instructed in titdr t4tea<L 
Tfce cojM^nding clause is noticeable. . Afcc omnia et 
mgvUi, <o mvit^abilhm tAsfrvabo, &c. : ' all and 
of these things I will observe the more in\io^ 
ily, as being certain that nothing is contained in 
JBKm which can interfere with the fidelity I owe tO \ 
most Serene King of Great Britain and IrclaiK^ I 
his Euocesaors to the throne.' 
In this remartable condHsiim of the oath, there 
as the ArchlMshop of Dublin has observed, an 
' iguous fona of expression used, where a very 
iUH and aneqiuvocal one would Mb.\c presented 
■If, if the persons who framed it had been gn)de3 
nprigiit intentions. 

' If,' says his Grace,'! were the party eoneerned, 
and were desinras to afibrd such satrsfaciion, on 
/ibe subject of the oath, aa should clear away dl 
~ suspicion as to its intericrenee wifli the oath of 
•Ue^ance to the SBverrign, it would occur to me to 
add some such clause as this ; . . " I hereby declare 
most solemnly, that if, in uny case whatsoever, the 
obligations I have placed myself under by this 
KgarA t< ' ~ 
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* oath of alle^nce to my sovereigil, as it is clearly 

* understood and explained by Protestants, I shall 

* not hold myself bound by this oath, but solely 

* by the said oath of allegiance to my sovdreign.*' 

* The present clause begins with the words, " I 

* will observe this the more inviolably.* Now this 

* seems not a natural or obvious form of phrase ; it 

* involves, when strictly considered, a distitictiOn 

* in degree with respect to inviolability, which does 
^ not seem natural ; an oath cannot well be kept 

* more inviolably or less inviolably, .the ti^ t>f the 

* comparative would seem to imply a proportion to 
^ the degree of assurance which the party using 

* these words entertained, that the oath did not 
f interfere with his allegianoe to his kh)|^, which 
f leads even, as I conceive; to an incon^t use of 

* language. The whole form of phrase seiems not 
^ natural ; and if suspicions do exist respecting the 

* intentions of those who take the oath, every form 
.* of expression that may be supposed to give an 

* opening for the exercise of casuistry, should be 
' scrupulously avoided, and the most direct, and 

* obvious, and unqualified language Mone made 

* use of* 

The words upon which this excellent prelate 
has thus justly animadverted, are, it should be 
remembered, a late addition to the oath. The 
oath itself was drawn up by Pope Hildebrand, 
and few persons can be so little versed iii history 
as not to know what he intended by these Royal* 
lies of St. Peter, and those rights, honours, privi- 
leges, and authority of the Roman Church, and of 
tlieir Lord the Pope, which the Bishops are 
thereby sworn to preserve, defend, increase, and 
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advauce. It is an oalli of fedly and allcg'ianee 
not to be lecouciled witii the allegiance wliicit is 
due to Llie sovereign. 

' I &ud myself,' says the Archbishop of Dublin, 
' unable to reconcile that most soleiun oath that 
' is taken upon the appointment of a Roman 
' Catholic bisliop, with his allegiance to the sove- 
' reign. It appears to me, that there is an obU- 
' gation as deep as that which can grow out of 
' ilie feeling' of Christianity at war with the civil 
' obligation. I can find, iu this oath, no reserva- 
' tion or circumscription whatsoever ; and, ibere- 
' fore, looking to a case of mere temporal concenl 
' solely, and supposing the possibility of a war 
between this country and the states of the ]'ope; 
: unless there be some dispensing power aHecting 

* the obligation of this oath, or something be spe^ 
L^i}itically and openly announceiL to quality the 
'.oalh of allegiance to the sovereign, I do not see 

how both onths can be safely taken by the same 

< person. The individual who takes this oatli ap- 
' pears to me to be bound to communicate to the 
' Pope every secret of his sovereign that it may ba 
' necessary tor the Pope's salety to know ; and tU 
' be in like manner bound to conceal every desiga 

< communicated to him on the part of the Pope; 

* which it might be Injurious to the Pope that his 

* sovereign should know, and which, by his oath 
' of aQegiance, considered in itself, he would be 
' bound to make known to his sovereign. It seems 
' also to go to this: that if the sovereign of thid 
' country were engag«i in a war with any state 
' on which the papal rights or the privileges of tha 
«. HiKnan Catholic see mainly depended, he would 
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^ be boiiBd to aei in Mkc maomen aad te 

* and to wilhhaid tiie aaaoe c onwM i mwj i ti ww. as 

* the case in which the Pope was the pavtop k 
^ dBaiety coacBrnwi Tkm, tkea, tlie bshop seems 
^ bound by an oatb wfaidi inletfierca dwadi^F wMr 
^ bis oath of allrgianfe to his aoyewi^, wben the 
^- interests of ^e Pope aad tboae of Ilia aovcsBgn 

* eome into coQiBion, aoid wfaoa the giving 1^ 
^ support of a loyal »d3jeet to his pance wcnU be 

* Titally ii^nrioas to tht Fope. If tiu& dfatwrbHi^ 
^ iafiuenoe, exerted on the bMiiC|B^ be Gamett dama 

* through the priest^ either ficnn the Baterr ai his 
^ oath^ or any other wvf, it miBt be muwcessuy 
^ to say, from the close and iBfiuentiBt contact into 
^ which every ofl&datin^ priest is ba ou ig lit with the 
^ Roman Catiiotic pofwkition of the connlry, what 
^ the effect mtBt be as to tiie general loyalty.' 

But Roman Catholics aha have viewed it in the 
same light as Archbishop Magee. Pleter Wabh, 
(that (^ood old friar, who, with whaiteyer fables his 
belief was corrupted, was nevertheless a ChristiBii 
in heart and soul) . . Peter Walsh says, ^ that, at 
^ their consecration,, the bishops are bound liege 

* men to his Holiness, even by the very strictest 
*' oath that could be swomv or penned ; especially 

* being the Pope himself is the only interpreter 

* thereof.' Sir John Throckmorton says>. * in re- 

* gard to the fealty or allegiance which, at his 
^ consecration, each bishop promises to the Pope, 
*■ if it mean anything, it means too much ;. if 

* nothing, it is absurd^ and degrades a solemn 
^ ceremony. This episcopal oath, as it is called, 

* found its way into the Church in feudal times, 
f when the Roman bishops, ia imitatina of other 
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' princea, Tiewed themselves as soiiereigTi lord^ 

* and all churehnaen as thai vassals, Ttie tnsbop 
' did homage, therefore, in the hands of the conse- 
' crator, ihe supposed representative of his Udv 
' Bcsa, Bui, &s the days of teu^ slavery have 
' passed away, why has not this oath post nitli 

* them ? Its language evideatly deoistes its feudal 
' origin. Let there be no more of tliis ! The 
' whole oath gives umbrage to every tbinking 
' man, and should therriure be e&punged. VVorda 

* Yoid of miimiag dishonour the Upe that utter 

* them. It should not, however, be coucealed tliat 
' the Court of Rome views tliem in another ligbt, 

* and will surrender no more of this feudaJ oathj 

* unless iiri^'ed to it by the iiresbtible demands of 

* goverameuL' 

A part, then, of ttie episcopal outh had bixn 
surrendered. The reader who may not be pre- 
viously acquainted with tile when, aiid the hovr, 
and the why of the surreiidei, will fiud the circun^ 
stances worthy of especial consideration. Id the 
year 1791, the Archbishops of tlie kingdom o€ 
Itelatid, as the Pope styles them, explaiited ta 
their most holy Lord the Pope, ' that through the 
' ignorance or dishonesty of some persons, certaia 
' words Ibitod ia the form of an oath, whicli, aa- 

* CERdi[ig to tite Roman ritual, ia to be taken hj 
' Archbishops and bishops, are perverted into a 
' strainge sense ; and that, in addition to those 
' difiitultieB which must occur every day in a king- 
*• dom where the Catlmlic religion has not the 
''dominion, they were, on tliis account, thrown. 
' into new perplexities, from whence they humbly 
*. begged ttut^ as iai as might seem expedient (4 
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f his Holiness, he would, in his apostolical wis-^ 

* dom, provide some means of delivering them.* 
The Pope accordingly, having maturely considered 
all things, graciously gave indulgence that the 
form of oath which the Archbishop of Mohilow,' 
in Russia, had by his permission taken, might he 
used thenceforth by the Irish archbishops and 
bishops. 

And what were the words which, by the igno^ 
ranee or dishonesty of some persons, had been 
perverted to a strange sense ? They were these i 
Hioreiicos, schismaticos^ et rebeUe$ eidem Domino 
nosirOt pro potse persequar et impvgnabo ..' 

* Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our said 

* Lord (the pope) with all my power I will perse-' 

* cute and impugn.' It appears, that a Russiatf 
Roman Catholic, when taking the oath at his con- 
secration, as Archbishop of Mohilow, in the year 
1785, stopped at this clause, and refused to pro^ 
ceed. Whether he was the first Romish prelate 
who ever felt a scruple of humanity or conscience 
at taking upon himself this unchristian and abo- 
minable obligation . . or whether his conduct had 
been concerted with the Empress Catharine, that 
Empress supported him in a manner consistent 
with the strength of her character and the rights 
of her throne : the coiurt of Rome found it expe- 
dient to yield, and the Russian archbishop was 
allowed to take the oath without the obnoxious 
clause. But though the scarlet-coloured beast 
drew in its horns when Catharine would else have 
aimed a blow at them,, .the concession was so 
made as to show that no change had taken place 
in the disposition of the Roman Catholic Church; 
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The prmciple that heretics Mrere to h& impugned 
and persecuted' was not renounced ; though' its 
avowal was^ suspended, by indulgence," in ah here- 
tical kingdom where the sovereign, most properly, 
would no longer suffer it to be made. IB very where 
else the Roman Catholic prelates continued, at 
their consecratien, to swear that they,' to the 
utmost of their power, would impugn and perse- 
cute heretics, schismatics, and rebels to'tlieir liord 
the Pope. Some six years afterwards, the Irish 
prelates considered that the clause might, perhaps, 
stand in the way of the hopes which they were 
then entertaining, for that a British king, a British 
minister, a British House of Lords, and a British 
Jiouse of Commons, consisting entirely of heretics, 
schismatics, and rebels to the Pope, might think it 
no very rational or politic act to remove restrictions 
from persons who were bound by oath to impugn 
and persecute them, if ever they had the power. 
They represented this at Rome, and their Lord the 
Pope then conceded to them the same indulgence 
which he had granted in the case of Russia, but not 
wittiout observing, in the preamble to the castrated 
oath, ibaX through the ignorance or duhonesty of 
some persons, certain words (to wit, the clause 
complained of) had been perverted into a strange 
sense. . w Perverted by ignorance or dislM)nesty ! 
Was dishonesty ever more iapparent than in this 
preaanble, and can any ignorance be so great as 
not to perceive it?, .as not to know in t^hat sense 
these words were- intended by Pope Uildebrand 
when ke iirekmed the oath, . . in what sense the 
clause has always been understood, .. and' in wbail 
senae it has been acted upon, pro posse, every*^ 
VOL. ir. 2 ^ 
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wbere? Do we not know how Bonner and 
Gardiner understood it ? Can we be mistaken in 
what the persecution of heretics means in the 
oath oi a Roman Cathohc bishop ? Bellarmine 
may tell us what he, as wdl as the heretics in his 
days, who were unreasonaUe enough to complain 
of it, imderstood by it :. • * Dicunt quidem htare-' 

* tici 86 nutgnam penequvHontm ab anUekriito 

* patij quia inierdian combueumtuk aliqui de 

* eorum numeroJ Penrerted by ignorance or dis- 
honesty to a strange sense ! Why the words con- 
tain in them 6int and sted, fire and &ggot,. .the 
weapons of St. Bartholomews day, .. the swords 
and halters of Alva and Cardinal Granville's exe- 
cutioners, • . the racks and engines of the Inquisition. 

At the time when the oath was thus aocommo- 
dated to the circumstances of Russia and Ireland, 
the concluding and qualifying clause appears to 
have been added, a clause under the nap of which 
the Archbishop of Dublin discovered . . what we 
miglit expect to find in any web from the same 
manufactory. In other respects the episcopal oath 
remains the same as that from which^ Thomas h 
Becket deduced his notions of allegiance to the 
Pope, and duty to the King, The prelates still 
swear that they will defend the Royalties of St. 
Peter against all men. It would be as difficult to 
discover in the Gospels, the Act\ of tlie Apostles, 
or the Epistles General of St. Peter, what is meant 
by these Royalties, as it would be to read tlie his- 
tory of the middle ages, and remain ignorant of 
what Hildebrand and his successors intended by 
the words, . . and in what sense they were under- 
stood by those who took the oath, as well as by 
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those who framed it. But in Ireland^ the expres* 
sion is peculiarly significant. 'Rie first opposition 
which was raised in that ill-fated land a^inst the 
Reformation, was grounded upon these Royalties. 
'•'One peculiar prejudice there was,' says Dr. 
lieland, ' in &vour of the see of Rome, which 
^operated equall/on the Irish, and eyen on the 

* more enlightened of the English race. Ireland 

* had been for ages considered, and industriously 

* represented, as a fief of the Pope, in right of the 

* <>hurch of St. Peter. By virtue of this imagi- 

* nary right, the seigniory of this kingdom, it was 

* well known, had been conferred on Henry II. 

* The Irish parliament had occasionally acknow- 

* ledged this to be the only legitimate foundation of 

* the authority of the crown of England. It was, 

* therefore, accounted especially proftme and dam- 

* nable to deny the authority of the Pope, even in 

* his own inheritance; and that a prince (Henry 

* VIII.), entrusted with this inheritance for the 

* protection of religion, should disclaim his father 
'and his sovereign, and impiously violate the 

* stipulations of his ancestors, by which alone he 
' was entitled to any authority or pre-«ninence in 
' Ireland/ In all the subsequent rebellions, as 
soon as they assumed a religious character, this 
argument has been brought forward; and that 
character they have uniformly assumed, from the 
days of Shane O'Neal to those of the Irish Direc- 
tory, in 1798, just as any accidental hurt brings on 
erysipelas when the disease is in the S3rstem. 
' There is, indeed, no doubt,' said Adrian, in his 
ever memorable bull, *but that Irdand, and all 
■* the islands on which Christ, the sun of righteous 
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* ness, hath shone, and which have received the 

* doctrine of the Christian faith, do belong to the 

* jurisdiction of St. Peter, and of the Holy Roman 

* Church.' By virtue of that right Adrian con- 
veyed the sovereignty to Henry and his successors, 
saving the right of the Church, and reserving ta 
St. Peter the annual pension of -one penny from 
each house. Failing that payment, the priests 
argued that the sovereignty escheated to the power 
of which and under which it was held. From 
time to time the Royalties have been claimed, and 
as often as the claim has been advanced, the titular 
prelates have kept the oath of allegiance to their 
Lord the Pope. 

The history of Pope Adrian's bull, and of the 
subsequent fables which were invented in support 
of the Pope's sovereignty over Ireland, has been 
treated by Dr. Phelan with his wonted ability. 
The Irish bishops were the chief agents in deliver- 
ing over Ireland to an English king. They pro- 
mulgated the bull, and the confirmatory letters of 
Pope Alexander III. At a Synod held at Water- 
ford, they proclaimed Henry Lord of Ireland, and 
they denounced the censures of the Church against 
all who should impeach the donation, or resist his 
government. They had a direct and tangible ad- 
vantage in this. * Their demesnes, which were 

* ample, but hitherto exposed to the ravages of an 

* unscrupulous laity, found a protector : the claim 
' of tithes, wliich for some time they had been 
"endeavouring to maintain by spiritual censures 

* and the dogma of divine right, was henceforward 

* to be enforced by the secular arm ; privileges, also, 

* and immunities, such as in those jubilant days of 
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* the Church were enjoyed by the ecclesiastics of 

* the most orthodox regions, and a large share in 

* the administration of public affiurs, were the 

* immediate result of these changes/ The virtues 
of St. Lawrence 0*Tool, the archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who was the most active person in this transac- 
tion, are noticed in a brief selection by Peter 
Walsh*, and the good friar confesses that he 
knows not which to admire least in them., 
meaning, however, that he admires them all. The 
reader may there find it recorded how this * most 

* stupendiousf saint* was 'no sooner outwardly 

* clad at his consecration with the glory of an arch- 

* bishop's vesture, and the pontifical habiliments, 
'* than he covered himself inwardly, next his skin, 
"with the severity of a rough cilicium, a coarse 

* haircloth, reaching down from his neck to his 

* heels, everywhere sewed close to his limbs, and 

* never put off, never washed, never changed, never 

* opened while the pieces of it could hold together, 

* . . only one certain piece that was turned aside 

* thrice a-day while he receivedi on his bare flesh, 

* the smarting strokes of a knotty discipline ; for 

* so many times, at least, in twenty-four hours, he 

* was constantly disciplined (as they called it) by 

* the hands of a ^miliar firiend whom he trusted, 

* after he had first enjoined him to secrecy all his 

* life.* The reader may see in the evidence of the 
titular Archbishop of Dublin that this Lawrence of 
Dublin is * justly venerated among our most dis- 
^ tinguished saints.' He may read in Dr. Phe- 
lan's history what was the conduct of * this mani- 
^ fold traitor to his Church, his country, his native 

* Prbspect of the State of Ireland, p. 293. f Sic 
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* priDce, and the soveragn of his own dection f 
and in the excellent comments, which accompany 
the Digest*, he may find materials which render k 

* easy to judge of the saintly services of Lawrence, 

* and of the principle to be extracted from his 

* canonization. He was an eminent example to 

* the ecclesiastics of his country, that the edicts of 

* Rome and the interests of his order should be the 

* supreme rule of action ; that there is no dis- 
. * tinction of legitimacy or illegitimacy ; no sacred- 

* ness either in hereditary right, or in voluntary 

* election ; that, when the Church requires, the 

* natural prince is to be deserted for a stranger-; 

* and, again, when the Church requires, the new 

* sovereign is to be abandoned, with the same 

* readiness as the okL' 

It was so much the interest of the clergy in 
those times to uphold the papal claim of supreme 
dominion, that various opinions were invented, 
and various fables in support of them, to explain 
how Ireland became the peculiar patrimony of the 
popes. Among these inventions, one was that, 
in the ages of its paganism, it had been prophe- 
tically called the Island of Saints, or the Holy 
Island ; and, when the Reformation was to be 
opposed, an argument was drawn from this ap- 
pellation to prove that it belonged, by the special 
appointment of Heaven, to the Roman See. 
Arguments which are addressed to national feeling, 
and to hope, and imagination, and credulity, never 
become obsolete ; and if this ailment is not at 
this time directly employed, the opinion is che- 
rished by those who have most interest in keeping 

• Part ii. p. 164. 
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it alive, and allusions to it are still dexterously 
made ; in reference to which, the author of one of 
the pamphlets* before us happily remembered 
Cahban's speech. • 

* This isVand 's mine by Sjrcormx my mother.' 

Dr. Doyle, who knows as well how to mystify 
in one way as in another, uses the &ble as if he 
believed it, and says that ' when it pleased God to 

* have an island of saints upon earth. He prepared 

* Ireland from afar for this high destiny.' Butter 
and honey flow from the lips of this titular bishop 
when butter and honey are looked for; and 
brimstone is breathed from them when a fire is to 
be kindled or inflamed I The Irish Roman 
Catholics, he says, ' have for nearly three centuries 
' been passing through an ordeal of persecution 

* more severe Uian any recorded in history. I have 

* read,' he proceeds to say, ' of the persecutions by 

* Nero, Domitian, Genseric, and Attila, with aH 
' the barbarities of the sixteenth century ; I have 

* compared them with those inflicted on my own 

* country, and I protest to God, that the latter, in 
' my opinion, have exceeded in duration, extent, 

* and intensity, all that has ever been endured by 
'mankind for justice' sake!' The Church of 
Ireland he speaks of as being under the protection 
of the Evil principle. ' This mcmstrous Church 

* Establishment,' he says, ' wrenches thousands and 
' hundreds of thousands from the hand of industry. 

* At this day she appears indifierent to all things 
' else, but to the concealment of her riches and the 
' persecution of Popery.' ' The most heartrending 

* Obsenrstkms oeeasionad by the Letterof J. K.L. to hie Bxcelleiiey 
the Lord Lieatenaat, p. 3S. 
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* curse which Providence has permitted to fkll on 
' the , laud-occupiers in Ireland, is the Church 

* Establishment : this, Uke the scorpion's tail, is 
' armed at all points, and scourges the peasant 
' through tithes and church-rates, till it draws his 

* very blood. The Establishment not only strips 

* him of food and raiment, but it also insults him 
' by the monstrous injustice of obliging him to 
' give his sweat and labour, and the bread of his 
' children, to build or repair waste houses, whilst 
' he himself is left to pray in the open air ; to feed 
' the parson and his rapacious family and fbllowers, 

* who go about, not doing good, but to vilify and 

* calumniate the religion which this peasant re- 
' veres ; compels him to purchase bread and wine, 
' and stoves and music, for the church which he 

* deems profane; to pay the glazier, and the 

* mason, and the sexton, and the gravedigger, who 

* divide his clothes between them, and cast lots^ 

* like the deicidc Jews, vpon his cloak.* 

When Lord Bacon is treating of * the height of 

* impudency* to which the Romanists of his age 
had attained in publishing and avouching untruths, 
he says, * these men are grown to a singular spirit 
' and faculty in lying and abasing the world ; 

* such as it seemeth, although they are to purchase 
' a particular dispensation for all other sins, yet 

* they have a dispensation dormant to lie for the 
' Catholic faith.' No man is more thoroughly 
persuaded than Dr. Doyle that a Church establish- 
ment is necessary in a Christian state : it is one of 
the points on which the Roman Catholic, the 
English Churchman, and the Presbyterian, entirely 
agree. No man knows better than this titular 
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bishop that tithes legally belong to the established 
church. No man knows better to what the church 
rates, of which he complains so grievously, amount; 
but unluckily for him there are others who know 
as well. * After examining the returns of some 
* hundred parishes, year by year, for twelve years/ 
says Sir Robert Inglis,* * I can state deliberately, 
that in no instance have I found a rate more than 
eighteenpence an acre; it is the case of one 
parish for one year; perhaps there are three or 
four others in which they may be a shilling an 
acre ; but the immense majority of cases arie 
under that sum? some are the fractions of a 
penny, in three places of decimals . . and the ave- 
rage of .the first four, parishes (I take them" as 
they stand in the returns) in the; didcese of 
Armagh, is about fourpence ; in Clogher, three 
halfpence ; in Meath, fourpence. Let it be 
recollected, 1st, that this burthen is on a country 
where the rent is oflen as many pounds sterling 
as there are pence in these averages ; and even if 
the . amount were greater, let it be recollected, 
2dly, that church-rates are hot a poll-tax upon 
individuals > according to the profession of their 
faith ; that a Roman Catholic, as such, pays 
nothing; he pays according to his land, and not 
according to his creed ; and, in church-rates as in 
tithes, would have to pay more to his landlord if 
he paid less to ths church. Yet, of this three- 
halfpenny burthen, Mr. 0*Connell, in a speech 
said to be corrected by himself, affirms " the evil 
of the church-rate is felt in Ireland as a prac- 
tical one, exceeded by no other." Dr. Doyle 

• Substance of Two Speeches, p, 50 (note). 
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^ knows, also, that if this three-baU^ienny burthen 

* is laid equally upon the land of Prolestant and 

* Papist, the money raised weekly in every parish 
' church for the rdief of the poor, though raised 
' excluttvely from Protestants, is distributed indis- 

* criminately among the poor of both persuasions ; 
' that in *the larger congregations, the sums thus 

* raised are considerable ; in tibe smaller, often 
' above what might be expected : and that in many 
' instances, the amount is almost and sometimes 

* altogether, applied in aid of the poor Roman 

* Catholic population.' 

Dr. Doyle knows also, and cannot chuae but 
•know, that it is the Irish landlord, and not the 
Irish clergyman, who grinds the poor. He re- 
presents the church as intent upon nothing but the 
persecution of Popery, when he knows there is no 
persecution in Ireland but what the Roman Ca- 
tholics exercise among themselves, and upon those 
who would gladly turn to a scriptural faith, if they 
had courage to encounter the obloquy and des- 
.titution and personal danger, to which such a con- 
version would certainly expose them. 

* I am myself acquainted ,'t says one for whose 
veracity we will vouch, *with an individual of 
' irreproachable character, who, from the most 

* Bisbop of Limerick's Speech, p. 65. If this excellent prelate 
had pnblitbed nothing more than this memorable speech, ia which the 
falsehood with which the Charch of Ireland is assailed was completely 
exposed, be would, by that alone, have proved himself eminently 
TTorthj of his high station. It is a speech in which the statements are 
as authentic as the reasoning is conclusive, and the wisdom of a 
statesman is combined with the spiritof a Christtaa. 

\ Observations on the Letter of J, K, X., p. zxiv. 
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congcientious persuasion, conformed to the Eh- 
tablislie^ Church, Strange to say, he became 
frotestaut turale of the very pariah in which he 
hod been a Roman Catholic curate. And each 
was the excellence of his character, that, stQI ] 
more strange to say, lie retained the good will I 
and esteem of many amongst his Roman C»- 1 
tholic parishioners. But this was not Buifident 
to secure him against the vengeance of the more 
furious big'ots of that persuasion. There were 
three several attempts mode upon his lite. He 
has sworn that the first was made by the prieet 
who succeeded him, who attacked him with a 
bludgeon on the open road as he was going to 
visit a sick maiL The next was made while he 
was in bed, when a shot was fired, and a ball 
lodged very near his head. The third was made 
when he was returning home, aiter having dined 
with his bishop ; a number of shots were on this 
occasion fired at him, and one of the bulls passed 
through his hat and rased the skin of his head. 
He was duly thankful to God tor the escapes he 
had had, but judged that to remain any longer in 
that part of the country would be like tempting 
Providence !' 

No person unacquainted with Ireland and with 
the true character of Romish bigotry and in- 
tolerance, can form an adequate conception of the 
persecution to which a poor man who conforms 
to the Protestant religion is eiiposed in that country. 
The Protestants are withheld from giving him any 
ostensible encouragement lest they should.'seem to 
hold out an undue infiueace, aiid bring suspicion 
v^^on the sincerity of such converts ; and by the 
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Roman CathoKcs he is, as may be said, interdicted 
from fire and water. Many, rery many, who, 
there is every reason to believe, were clearly con- 
vinced of the errors and impostures of the Romish 
church, and had sincerely professed the tenets of the 
established religion, have relapsed into the outward 
profession of Popery, because they found that there 
was no adequate protection on the one side against 
the evils and dangers with which they were menaced 
on the other. 

And this is the country in which Dr. Doyle 
asserts that Popery is persiecuted ! This is the 
country in which the Irish at New York, Dr. 
Mac Nevin in the chair, tell the Roman Catholics 
that they have suffered, like the Ghreeks, a cruel^ 
insolent y unrelenting persecution ! and the meet- 
ing express their rejoicing at Mr. O'Connell's 
triumph in his election, signify their approbation of 
his conduct, praise him especially for his prudence, 
exhort by public address the Catholic Association 
to proceed in their career, and notify their intention, 
as * the sinews of war must be supplied by others,* 
of advancing something in aid of their exchequer ! 
And this is the Dr. Doyle who declared before the 
committee that he had * a high esteem, and the 

* highest respect for the whole constitution of the 

* established church, and even for many of its 

* clergy !' This is the Dr. Doyle who proposes a 
union of the two churches as a thing not impossible, 
not impracticable, not to be despaired of; who 
represents himself as one of the most liberal and 
conciliatory of his class ! and whom they, to whom 
he says this, and who have an appetite for butter 
and honey, think it so easy and so desirable to con- 
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ciliate, as a gratelful pensioner of the state ; if the 
government would but adopt what are called con- 
dilatory measures ! . . Alas ! conciliation has been 
tried in Ireland, so far even as to compromise the 
authority of government, and the fundamental 
principle of the constitution. An attempt was 
made for inducing the Roman Catholic clergy to 
co-operate in the great work of national education ; 
and the result of the attempt was that the commis- 
sioners, after three years of diligent investigation 
and earnest endeavours, desisted from their under- 
taking in despair ! They found that the Roman 
Catholic prelates (with whom they treated as with 
a recognized and legally constituted power !) re- 
quired concessions, but would make none,. . 
standing, as it became them to do, resolutely upon 
their principles, and looking to see how far we 
might be, in the spirit of conciliation, beflattered 
and befooled into a departure from ours. 

But these prelates, it is argued, and the clergy 
under them, would be cordially reconciled to the 
state, if the state would formally recognize them, 
and take upon itself the charge of their payment, 
thus at the same time securing their faithful loyalty 
by the bond of interest, and relieving the Irish 
peasantry from a heavy charge. Undoubtedly they 
would accept this pay, however loudly some of 
them may disclaim such an intention, and affect to 
consider it as derogatory ; they would accept it, 
and wisely too, as an earnest of those ulterior 
measures which would then a^^ear so much the 
less remote. They would accept it as the Danes 
took tribute, without abating their hostility. This 
would be the effect of such an 'arrangement upou 
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the priestB as a measure of condliatioii ; and as a 
measure of relief to the peasantrji the relief would 
be such as the fox in the fiible expected if the flies 
were driven from his face, when a hungrier swarm 
was ready instantly to fix there. The ' argument 
of the metapoliticians, that emigratioa can aflfonf 
no relief to a crowded country, because the room 
which might be made would presently be filled up, 
is as applicable here as it is ^lacious whcte they 
have applied it. For the secular priests would be 
immediately succeeded by the regulars, and sup* 
planted by them in their influence over the people. 
They have them in Ireland already, of all colours 
and varieties, ' black, white, and grey,' Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and wluit not ; all 
bound, by their order and their oath, to obey their 
respective generals, those generals • residing at 
Rome, and receiving there their orders from a 
personage who, in whatever relation he may stand 
to St. Peter, is indisputably the successor of Paul 
IV., of Adrian IV., and of Pope Hildebrand. 
The friars, who are the caterpillars of Popery, 
would swarm over the land as soon as opportunity 
invited them, and the caterpillars would eat what 
the cankerworms left : they would draw from the 
poor simple Romans as much as is now drawn 
from them by the priest ; . . that is to say, as much 
as can by possibility be drawn ; and in return they 
would instil a spirit, the same in kind as that which 
the priests are now administering, and only not 
stronger in quality, because both are above proof, 
and the strength of that deleterious spirit can be 
carried no higher. The Jesuits also, when so fair 
an occasion was presented, (for they let no occa^on 
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slip) would raise new companies for actiye service. 
They have been penmtted to set up their standard 
there, to open seminaries, and institute sodalities. 
What part of Europe is there in which the char 
racter of the Jesuits is not understood, and in 
what country could that pestilent order be so miS" 
chievous as in Ireland at diis time ? They are 
boimd by a peculiar oath implicitly to obey the 
Pope ; and they are required by their founder to 
say that white is black, and believe it to be black, 
if the Romish church should think proper to pro- 
nounce that it is so. Shall we be told that this is 
a &lse and calumnious assertion ? the words may 
be seen below as they stand in the Spiritual 
Exercises * of St Ignatius Loyola. Always indeed 
does the Roman Church exact such obedience from 
its subjects ; too often has it morally and politically 
told them this, and they have believed and acted 
accordingly, . . nowhere more often than in Ireland. 
For the British Government to pay the Roman 
Catholic clergy would be to subsidize the Court ci 
Rome against itself, and enable it to double the 
numbers which it now brings into the field. The 
new appropriation, therefore, of church property 

* Demqme^ %t ipti EcdnuB Catholicte omnino unanimesconformetque 
iimuSt si quid quod ocalis nostru appamt albnm, nigrum ilia esse 
definierit, debemus itidtm, quod nigrum sit, pronnntiave. IndMbitOte 
namque credendmn estt eumdem esse Domini na»tri Jesu CkriUi, et 
ccctesicB orthodoxai, tponta ejus, spiritum ; per quern gubemamur ao 
dirigimwr ad salutem ; neque «/«tMi et»e Devm., qui olim trcuUdk Decahgi 
precepta^ etqui nunc temporii eeeletiam hierarehicnm inttruii atquiB 
regit. — Eserdtia SpiritualiOt p. 141. AatwerpiaB, 1636. 

The whole passage is given, that there may be no pretext for saying 
the words are presented apart from the context. It is the thirteenth 
of the rales which are laid down ad Mtntiendum cum Ecclesid, 
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(an ominous phrase !) which has been more than 
hinted at. .or any appropriation of public money 
to this unholy purpose, is to be resisted on this 
ground, even if it were possible to set aside the 
moral and religious objections to it,. . insuperable 
as these objections must ever be.. against thus 
giving a legislative and public sanction and sup- 
port to a system which the Protestant knows to be 
corrupt and delusive, fraudulent and superstitious; 
which the statesman knows to be injurious to the 
welfare of nations ; which the philosopher knows 
to be irreconcilable with the highest interests of 
mankind ; and which, more than any or all other 
causes, has retarded the progress of Ireland, and 
perpetuated thus long the ignorance of the Irish 
peasantry, keeping them in a moral and intel- 
lectual slavery as abject as the condition to which 
the rapacious landlords have ground them down. 
To sanction such a system would be in violation 
of our duty both to God and man. Most wor- 
thily and rightly has the Archbishop of Dublin* 
said, * I cannot reconcile it to myself to view this 

* question merely as a politician. I am afraid to 

* let a notion of expediency rise in my mind against 

* what I feel to be a question of duty. I never 

* can reconcile it to myself to do a positive, and, 

* as I conceive, a permanent evil, on the chance of 

* a speculative and contingent good.*. .* If ye do 

* in any wise go back,' and encourage this priest- 
hood, * they shall be snares and traps unto 

* you, and scourges in your sides, and thorns in 

* your eyes.' 

• Digest, i. 399. 
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II^s any one persuaded tiimself that the cha- 
racter of this corrupt cliurch is changed,, .that it 
has corrected its practices, abated of its bigotry, 
or lowered its pretensions? Let him look at the 
proofs adduced in Sir Robert Inglis's admirable 
speech of its presejil intolerance, of its ej;istmg 
protiibitions, of the unrelaning tyranny which it at 
this day exercises over the human mind. Let him 
scu what are its feelings and practices at this time 
abroad and at home, far and near,, .in the New 
World and in the Old,., in France, among the 
most enlightened of the Roman Catholic people, 
and in Ireland, among' the most ignorant. The 
earthquakes in South America are attributed by 
the priests and friars to the heretics, the Inglezei, 
wlio jMilute their soil ; it is their presence which 
haa drawn rain from heaven upon the dry country 
of Peru, and washed away the mud dwellings in 
which the true believers had formerly dwelt secure; 
and the same unholy presence has caused the mines 
to fail! Such are the feelings which prevail in 
emancipated South America, among the liberalized 
states, and in the very capital of Bolivar the Libe- 
rator! From Germany and from Switzerland, as 
well as from Dublin, there come authenticated re- 
ports,, .and authenticated aflerthe same manner,. . 
of Prince Holienlohe'a miraculous performances. 
In France, a relic of the Virgin Mary's dress is 
sent for to secure a happy delivery for the Duchess 
of Berry ; the papers tell us of a crucifix at Mign<i 
which emitted a miraculous light ; and how 
Hartuiansweiller, on the Upper Ithinc, on I 
evening of the octave of the Fete Dieu, the h( 
during the lost prayers, became transpareut 
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luminous, and presented to the eyes of the asto- 
nished spectators a miniature portrait of their 
Saviour: the details of this miracle were pub- 
lished for the edification of the pious ! In France, 
too, the Revelations of Sister Nativity were got 
up, . . let it not be forgotten, . .with the concurrence 
of English Roman Catholic authorities; and 
in France, the life of Sister Providence has just 
been published as part of the BibHotheque Chre- 
iienne pour CEf^ficaiion de la Jeunesse. In Italy, 
the measure of the Virgin Mary*s foot is sold at 
Rome, as taken from her shoe ; and on the paper, 
which is of the exact size and shape of the afore- 
said shoe, three hundred years of indulgence are 
promised to any who shall kiss the measure three 
times, and recite three Ave Marias. John XXII. 
granted the indulgence, Clement VIII. confirmed, 
and Leo XI. allows of the sale, and the impos- 
ture, and the superstition ! . / These indulgences 
not having any restriction as to number, may be 
'obtained as oflen as they please, by the de- 

* votees of the most Holy Virgin Mary, and may 

* be applied to the souls in purgatory. Moreover 

* it is permitted a maggior gloria della Regina 
.* del CielOj to take from this measure other simi- 
' lar measures, to all of which the same indul- 

* gence shall belong.* 

This is in the Eternal City, the Pope's own seat! 
In his patrimonial kingdom, Ireland, the island of 
saints, there are holy wells at which multitudes 
annually assemble, coming from far and wide, 
bareheaded and barefooted, that they may crawl 
on their knees round these wells, which are gene- 
rally near some old oak, or upri^t unhewn stones 
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(for, in fact, the practice is a remnant of Druidictil 
times) : the crawling is performed westward, after 
the course of the sun ; some do it three, some six, 
some nine times, or more, but always in uneven 
.numbers, till the penance is fulfilled. There, too, 
-is the Cursing Altar, built of loose round stones, 
.where the Romish believer turns one of the stones, 
and utters an imprecation upon his enemy, in the 
fervent and pious belief that it will draw upon him 
.some dreadful and inevitable evil. There we have 
(and in Maynooth College) the sodality of the 
sacred heart of Jesus, and devotional books, in 
which the devotee is instructed to address his 
prayers to the heart of Jesus, through the heart of 
Mary ! There we have the penny-a-week Purga- 
tory Society ; and there we find Purgatory itself, 
St. Patrick's Purgatory, flourishing still ! But it 
is not the original Purgatory island, not that which 
.was formerly visited ; the clerk of the present Pur- 
. gatory confesses this. ' The old island. Sir,* said 
he, ' was too near the shore, and, in summer 
. * time, the people could come from the main land 

* to it by a little wading ; and oflen, Sir, ungodly 

* people used to bring over to the pilgrims liquor, 
' and other things, that used to spoil their devo- 

* tions and interrupt their fasts : but now, he must 
^ be a good swimmer who could get to our present 

* holy* places!' Here the cause of changing 
the place is explained ; for not fewer than thirteen 
thousand pilgrims are said annually to visit this 

* Sketdwft in Ireland, desnriptrve of hitherto nnnotieed Districts in 
Hm North and Soath, p. 180.. a very able and delightfal book, whieh 
siMt eertainlf , if Ireland were in a traaqoU ttale^ ^o«L\9i ^tnm ^^"^uet 
annual sboal§ of pietiueaqM. toBfigta. 
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den of superstition at this time : the ferry is n 
for two hundred and sixty pounds a-year; the 
fare is five-pence, and the prieHt'ii fee from twenty- 
pence to two and sixpence : for whidi, however, he 
is bound by his assistants to keep the pilgiims 
awake during four and twenty hours, an office for 
which llie use of a switch is required. When Mr. 
Qamble* visited this remarkable place, the isltmd, 
which is Httle more than an acre in cireumferenee, 
was literally strewn witli the more zealous pil- 
grims, who on their bare knees performed thar 
devotions, and moved about in ceaseless activity, 
and crossed each otber in mazes intricate and in- 
ten-olved, but doubtless regular. The hum of 
their voicas, as they repeated their prayers, and 
counted their rosaries, resembled the buzz of 
bees, or the sound of flies on » summer's day.' 
At this place the pilgrims lighten their hearts, iheir 
consciences, and their pockets, A young fellovr 
told Mr. Gamble, tliat between the prior, the boat- 
men, and a little ottering to St. Patrick, he bad 
not as much money left as would j ingle oa a tomh- 
Gtone, or get him a drop of the native at Killala. 
A more irighUul superstition is that which induces 
the ignorant Romans (as they style themscK-es) of 
tliat poor be-darkened land, to swallow earth &om 
the grave of a holy priest, as a preservative against 
disease and sin t '■ I^id we seek to show that ihe 

• Vitwi of Sacimy m lbs Noitb of Ireland, p. XO. 
f A EorntflitnordliiiiTy cflie, ansin^ fram tikit hideod} pnrliH. 
iBijr bo mil in Ihi TiMttolioni of Ihe Collepi of PhjtioUiii of DsN-i. 
*oL ii. p. IBB. A vaniu who hid >w«llDirtLl grot quailiM >rikii 
nwdii^'iie. diiohiii^d aV inUr((><. by voniljiig, (ml, ngrul quality 
of ciurtb-JMri b«etln (.B<')>iltntuniKV''»^»>VS'>Ctbeiitul- 
toee. TlMi«t»il« "• too >l«e»i«i»\»ii*»."». 



Moral feeling of this deluded people is els Ion as 
Weir intellectual condilion, and that that state of 
Ijeling is, in a great degree, produced by the fierce 
nnd degrading superstition to which they are en- 
.jflaved, every sessions would afford lamentable 
,ifOof; a more disgracefiil one could not be ad- 
duced than the trial of Father Maeguire. 
/. Has the Romish Church lowered its prelen- 

Pis ? Look at the evidence of the titular bishops 
ire the Committees 1 Leading qvesliojis were 
rait to them, ' such,' says the present Bishop of 
Durham, ' as almost suggested the Answers which 
' were sought for, ajid which those to whom the 
\ questions were put might be supposed most 

• willing to give. In this way, nothing was easier 

* than to frame a plausible representation of several 
' articles of the Romish faith, and to give them 
' such a colouring as would readily satisfy those 
' who were possessed of no other information on 
' the subject. But, taking this evidence iu the 
' most fevourabie point of view, what is the result? 
' Is any point of the Pope's spiritual supremacy 
' abandoned ? Does not Papal infallibility (so &r 
' as concerns an absolute submission to the Fa[»l 
' See in matters of faith) remain the same ? Is ita 
'principle of intolerance renounced? Is it less 
' intent than heretofore upon proselytism ? Is its 
' dominion over the consciences of men less abso- 
' lute than in former limes ?' ' The Church of 
' Rome,' says Sir Robert Inglis, ' has still the 
' same grasping,dominant,exclusive, and intolerant 
' character : it is weaker, indeed, than it was, but 
' it carries with it every where the same mind. You 
' have, indeed, shorn and bound the strong man. 
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* but the secret of his strength is still upon him ; 
' and if, from whatever motive, you admit him into 
' the sanctuary of your temple, beware lest the 
' place and the opportunity should call that 

* strength into action, and, with all the originid 

* energies of his might restored for the occasiofl, 
' he should pull down the temple of the Constita*' 

* tion upon you, and bury you, and your idols, 

* and himself, in one common ruin f The British 
Roman Catholics, who call in their Litany upon 
Thomas k Becket to pray for England, and who 
venerate him^ with special honour, as the patron 

* of the English Roman Catholic clergy,' have 
adopted the language of the Jews in their prayers, 
intending it against the Protestant Establishment. 

* Oh ! God,' they say, ' the Gentiles are come into 

* thy inheritance ! Pour out thy wrath upon the 

* nations, because they have devoured Jacob ! 

* Vouchsafe to humble the enemies of thy holy 

* Church ! Thy holy temples are profaned by 

* the hands of Infidels ! O God, the enemies of 

* thy Church have entered into thy inheritance : 

* leave it not in the hand of thy enemies, but de- 

* liver it by thy strong power ! * Such are their 
daily prayers for the overthrow of an establish- 
ment, which, nevertheless, their advocates tell us 
they are willing to pledge themselves that they 
will support ; and which, it is pretended, cannot 
be in the slightest degree endangered by them, 
though we should entrust them with legislative 
power, and enable them thus to initiate, as well as 
to co-operate in, measures designed for its imme- 
diate injury, and eventual overthrow. 

But if what is called emancipation would not. 
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in its widest extent, satisfy the Roman CatliolicH, 
withoat ulterior measures (of wliicli undefined e%- 
pectations we know what are the end and aim), 
can it be expected that it should satisfy that class 
of Irish who are represented by Dr. Mac NeTin 
in America, and act under Captain Rock in Ire- 
land? What says O'Connor* to this? ' Dege- 
' Derate sona,' he says, ' who have eo entirely lort' 
' all relish for liberty, br to profeiw the sacred 

* name by identifying it with a<imiflsion into the 
' futid temple of corruption, and call their treason 

* Emancipaiionl'' What says the incendiary who 
writes in Captain Rock's + name? 'Catholic 
' Emancipation is of no avail, and only calculated 
' to open wider the door to claims of greater im- 

* portance.' And again, J ' Now, at the end of all 

* these many days of many years, the account of 
' all the spoliations, massacres, degradations, and 
' insults heaped on the Irish people, is proposed to 
' be balanced by the one priifiil item, Catholic 
' Emancipathn. This measure, instead of spread- 
' ing contentment throughout the land, would 

* heighten the fever of the Irish mind to a pitch 
' of frenzy, occasioned by disappointment : for 
' assuredly the Catholic body will derive no advan- 
' tnges from the concession of their claims, though 

* founded on truth, reason, and justice. Ye oli* 

' garchy of England ! emancipate the Irish slaves;^ 

* and some few traitors will, no doubt, enlist irf'^ 

* your ranks ; howbeit you will derive no greater'l 
' portion of power from their desertion of thetfB 

* fellows than what the mere individuals bringrff 

* { Roek'i LeItR lo the KiiiV p. 363. ' tlMd.F. ? 
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' their ephemeral influence, potent for i _ 
' whirlwind, will vanish oo the instant." This is a 
bold rebel, who speaks as be thinks, and in this 
instance teUs the whole truth. No concessions can 
satisfy the Republican party, {a growing party, 
dissemble it who will, both here and in Ireland,) 
nor those who are bent upon separating the two 
countries, in whatever that separation might eniL 
As little, alas, would Emancipation remove, or 
tend to remove, any one of the many evils which 
have rooted themselves in that long misgoverned 
kingdom., a kingdom in which it has too long 
been manifested to how great an extent 

— ■ Powtr nigbt wilhonl pn^nw iw, 
And lAW Eiihjecliiin wilhvul b^nltj.' 

Does then the consistent Protestant look for- 
ward to no time at which the state may safelj dis- 
regard religious differences, and admit the Rotntui 
Catholics to an equal share of political power with 
their fellow-subjects ?. . Not while the Itomon Ca- 
tholics remain what they are ; not while Iheir creed 
binds them to their canons, and their canons bind 
them to a [Krsecuting spirit, and instruct them 
ibat faith is not to be kept with heretics ! Not 
while their clergy swear allegiance to the See of 
Rome ! Not while the Church of Rome claims to 
itself the attribute of in^libility, and proclaims 
that salvation is exclusively confined to those who 
are of its fold; for upon those tenets intolerance 
and persecution are consequent, and become strict 
duties,., the only duties which tliat Church hats 
never failed to perform. The single security lh*t 
niig;ht ufibvd a \ii:eteU. ^it Emitting them into the 
Ifffislalure, VTo\x\A>w;ftvBXvi\\M^i\«i^>ae«&iwl 
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by a General Council, which should revoke certuQ 
doctrines as formally and authentically as they 
were decreed at Trent, at Constance, and in the 
Lateran, Opinions of Catholic universities are 
worth as little now as they were when they were 
obtained fat the use of the Irish in rebellion two 
centuries ago. An authentic disclaimer of whut- 
ever is unchristian or pernicious is necessary, . . 
decreed by a Council, and confirmed by the Pope. J 
Meantime, we know that what has been sOJ 
fiercely demanded can be withheld, and need never ^ 
be conceded till there be such a change in the 
claimants as may render it no longer necessary to 
distrust them. The Irish demagt^es have carried 
their system of intimidation too fer ; they have 
awakened and roused the spirit which it was their 
purpose to trample down and to destroy. That 
wholesome exercise of authority, which has too long 
been delayed, may yet be used with excellent effect. 
But withwhatever remedies a dangerous madman, 
is to be treated, the beginning must be to secure 
him in a strait-waistcoat. Let no more treasonable 
harangues be suffered to pass with impunity,. ,no 
further treasonable preparations! And let the 
forty-shilling freeholders be disfranchised,, .a mea- 
sure, the necessity of which "has been admitted by 
so many of the Emancipationists themselves. Not 
only can we stand where we are, (whatever the 
enemy, in the insolence of past success and of 
present hope, may tell us,) but we can retake the 
ground which we have unwisely abandoned. In 
(his respect we may compare ourselves, os Sir 
Dudley Carleton did the nation, in former times, 
to a ship that has been steered a wrong Course : 1 
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' I may very fitly compere the heaviness of th» 
' house (said he^) unto some of my misfortunes by 

* sea in my travels. For as we were bound unto 

* Marseilles, by oversight of the mariners, we mis- 
' took our course, and by ill fortune met with a sand. 

* That was no sooner overpast, but we fell on 
> another ; and having escaped this likewise, we met 

* a third, and in that we stuck fast. All of the pas- 

* sengers being much dismayed by this disaster, (as 
' now we are here in this house,) at last, an old 
' experienced mariner, upon consultation, affirmed 
' that the speediest way to come out from the sands, 
' was to know how we came there. So, well look- 
' ing and beholding the compass, he found by going 
' in upon such a point we were brought into that 
' strait : wherefore we must take a new point to 

* rectify and bring us out of danger.' 

The Emperor Acbar bore upon his signet this 
saying,. . * 1 never saw any one lost upon a straight 

* road/ This is a straight road ; . . to restrain 
treason, to punish sedition, to disregard clamour ; 
and, by every possible means, to better the condition 
of the Irish peasantry, who are not more miserably 
ignorant than they are miserably oppressed. Give 
them employment in public works, . . bring the bogs 
into cultivation, . . facilitate, for those who desire it, 
the means of emig^tion. Extend the poor laws 
to Ireland ; . . experience may teach us how to guard 
against their abuse ; . . they are benevolent, they are 
necessary, they are just. Lay that impost in such 
•a proportion upon the absentees as may, in some 
degree, compensate for their non-residence. Do 
tbey deserve to \ie s^te^'^ X^xxro^^iVMi last great 
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dearth that afflicted Ireland in 1822, the absentees 
from a certain western county were solicited to assist 
the subscription raised by the resident gentry^ 
landholders, and clergy. They drew annually from 
that county eighty-three thousand pounds, and the^ 
whole sum received frt)m them, in answer to the ap- 
phcation, was eighty-three pounds,, .not a farthing 
in the poimd ! Introduce the poor laws, and the 
landholders, whether resident or absentee, will 
heartily co-operate in bettering the condition of the 
poor, and in removing any surplus population. 
Better their condition thus; educate the people; 
execute justice, and maintain peace ;. .and CathoUc 
Emancipation will then become as vain and feeble 
a cry in Ireland, as Parliamentary Reform has 
become in England. Let everything be done that 
can relieve the poor, .everything that can improve 
their condition, physically, morally, intellectually, 
and religiously ; and let us * stand fast in the 

• hberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and 

* be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.* 
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